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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. H, DUVAL 
: TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera mips 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 
In Europe until September 15, 1922 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear Svalning, Musical Sten- 
ography. Normal course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


20SS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
Studio Building, 
Phone, Circle 


STUDIOS 
58 West 
2297 


She, ~ood 57th St. 


M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 

Normal Course for Teachers 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


ARL 


Residence 


MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 


MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTTI 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, New Yor ‘ 
Bridgeport, 


Taylor Building, 44 Canon St., 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New Y 


ork 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 
Tel, Circle 1472 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 
Susan 8S. Boice, 
Mas. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher 


65 Central Park West Tel, Columbus 7140 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


25 Claremont Ave., 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 


: New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 











ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
leacher of Singing 
Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Bidg., N. ¥ 


Vho Bryant 1274 


Studio: 1425 


le 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


| ALICE 


1425 Broadway 


Studios 


Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall 


502 Carnegie Hall : : 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


{1425 Broadway, New York City 
1106 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Summer address, Agi podes, Lake Hoptacong, 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 


CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


$ : : +: New York 
Telephone, Circle 1350 





COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 1350 Circle 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 

15 East 35th Street, - + - 
Phone 9828 Murray Hill 


New York 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


usical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


824 Carnegie Hall 


PROFESSOR’ LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT’ GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





Kk. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th St., New Yor 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Summer Course 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Voice and Piano ments 
136 East 76th Street - - - New York City 

Tel, Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Stadio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE, INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Eypenens ; 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera H N.Y. 
residence: 2184 Bo ate Ave., N. ¥. 
Phone, 3967 For 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 


Secil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 








MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Fall Term Begins August 10 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 














, 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
Now in Europe 
11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 


>: : : : New York 
Phone, Schuyler 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street ; 


: : ¢ New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 
Pianist—Instruction 

Assistant to Wager Swayne 

308 East 72nd St. : : : : +: New York 

Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Instruction Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall : New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. Studio opening Oct. Ist. 





METROPOLIS COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC ’ 
Spivak, Director 

cine Brooklyn, N, Y. 


s. 
4511 15th Avenue : : : : 
Blythbourne 3054 


Tel. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riesperc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
—, apron. 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
n ; 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the Fighest perfection. 

F. & H, CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


“Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 


July 1 to September 1 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
370 CentraL Park West : : : New Yore 
Telephone, Riverside 136 











September 7, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


Mgt. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio: 
547 W. 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The laremont, Apt. 22, 


W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GEORGE HAMLIN ‘Sison° 

English Dictlo 

Instruction in Singing and Englis' ction 

Svakdies lst to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 

New bi June Ist to wevomaer Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ALBERT MARSH 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St., - - New York City 








B TENOR-COMPOSER 
£3 Concert Recitals 
He 319 W. 95th Street 

8 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Mesie, 


09 S. Wabash Ave., 
ETHEL WRIGHT THOMAS 
Contralto F U S 0 N Tenor 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


t 75th St. New York City 
pectic Phone, Columbus 8255 


Chicago 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vcci'Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Couresmn, ae sneepente ane Coen 
ssistant Teacher to exander inemann. 
aah West 109th St., N. ¥. Phone, Academy 1374 


HAYDN OWENS 


PAN Ueascte Harta Choral Sclety 











SIBYL SAMMIS cE 


Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist—Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York Telephone 0235 Schayler 


“ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
T 5. L 7960 C = , 
by Appointment Only 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS Auditi 








Natl, Song & Slogans SO WVHA LITER 


git. KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C, 

Morningside 0787 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel 42nd Street and 
mens Avenue, N 5 a aa 6000 Vanderbilt 

tudio: Room 12, Steinway “Hall, N, Y. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


\ BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 


STUDIOS: 
303 Carnegie Hall 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 





y ¢ CONTRALTO 

B 519 Lincoln Place 

r Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-J Prospect 





PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 











New York 














Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL’S 


Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 
On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRANSIER 


af ee RECITALS 

Bookings address 

“pirat National Bank, 
Waterloo, Iowa 





sit-is 
Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECIT. aks 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr, HENRY HOLDEN IS 
Recitals and Piano 











Instructions 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony onbaee on ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
psi Teacher 


ateaa's asa Ay by Foe, Voice foice Repairer and Coash rs s 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils 
pay 

singers. 

, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


:GRASSE 
: WARFORD - 


(KRAFT 











bares | Organist and 
Composer 
Will Accept Advanc 
7. Be tony 176th rm 
052 Tremont 





TEA OF 


ascot | os 
udios 
FS nad 25 broadway. N N.Y. 
1274 





Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


BONG 


SAYS: 


“In examining a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I are suggest to him to 


There i MADAME VALERI 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 











MADAME VALERI 




















Chicago, IL. 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM -: 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Livonia Avenue, rooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE fi: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


o FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
Personal address: 
9 South 20th St., Elmhurst, L. 1, N. Y. 


nist 
and b 4 -. 


"wos York City 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational! Recitals 


Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


8S RUBANNIL sora 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 











LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . 








EDITH MILLIGAN 


Chicago 
Pianist, Accompanist 
ALBERT 


"xia" Wiederhold 


114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel, 320 Morningside 


HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
ew York 
Telephone Murray Hill 0070 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 











Sa . 











E-mMa A. DAMBMANN] 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vooal Instruction, Res 
Btudle, a0 W. 93d &t., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Dirascrion: Haraison Maruza 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House 
ew York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., 





Building, 





Management: 


Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orenaiet and Director Brick Church, Temple 
h El Union Theol + Seminary. 
“ia Fifth Ave., York, 








AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N, Y. 
Studio; 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Tel. 9080 Morningside 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 


Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 














Maestro G., LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
. author of “The Art of Singing” 
rt ot on come DE LUCIA 
who says 
4h 


‘eacher of Clesolint, John Hagan and other celebrities. 
Gonscttatlon and volee trial dh Fag mented omy 

i be 4 West 94th ew Yo 
Studios Wr siephone Schuyler 668 


‘OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
J. WARREN That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, ’ “i 


Trovatore, *’ “Humores- 


A. SINIGALLIANO See. Barcerole,” 


liniet and Teacher leki. 
Studio: “aig Wee - cot ind Sno Hioey Wook Cty "Shepherd's Dance,” 


“ First Tarantelle,’ 
§ROSS I-D DIEHL 


“Grand Marche de Con. 
mcerts and sree mecitels 


es “il Puritani,”’ “The 
Re Co 
Y Studio: 125 W. 74th St. jumbus 10025 
Residence phone, 








37 i at Tod Street 
sjerens aaeeis 








“La Scintilla,”’ 
Phone 
Gien Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Coneert Pianist and Teacher 
{76C Washington Ave. Bronx, N.Y. Phone Tremont 6075 


® MARGOLIS carn 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
L, 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at areal saving and deal with 
@ merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember, Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
i dard com- 








d 
— an on request. 
r dealer to show 
gout artin's ‘Elementary 
“7 vepente for ne Piano 
Elem 
Rudi vaio er the Violin® 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 





Concert Or one 


Robert “==. 


a assistant to Gountorpetnt 


361 ger sage 57th Street, New York 
Tel. 0888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


ist Violi Lucie Ni 
Poche! ened Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidharte, Calle Cale 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART — -a«:38°"e".,, 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President Middle West” 


6 fot 9 St ieedina’, sSpamge, incidental F broad musical education. 70 Artist Teachers, 


ymphony Orchestra. 
Studente may register at any time. be Veheta oes ot nce a 


5405 to 6415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





meee) MUSIC 














The Best Bargain is Quality— 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still —_— built by its ee 
maker $3 
q Its continued use to such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its meee tone 
qualities and durability 1 as ge 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- -: MAKERS 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agouian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 




















MYRON W. WHITNEY HELEN 
Peso et Wotetan, Sot ease Galak 9 8 RL. A L L Y N 
Soprano 
LEADING ENGLISH ah et 





820 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 


MUSICAL PAPERS 


A aey.. “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERAL for 3d gives all the latest news 
of the musical world. Subscription 17/6d 


a year post free. 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is s thor- 

oughly sound and interesting shi bee 

view, edited by that brilliant yo 
Ursula Gi Greville. Subscription 13/ 

po’ 





MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W. 99th St., N.Y. 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS insved¢tion 


PIANO —e. e <n + ACCOMPAMIST - COACH 


in Experience 
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66 ” and gaze to his heart’s content at his wealthy friends in 
FIRST MOZART “FESTSPIELE a 

IN SALZBURG DISAPPOINTING Oh, yes—the scenery. It is excellent this time. Simple 
drops, mostly. Dark poplars lend an air of mystery, of 
EE SES iy foreboding. A wooden proscenium arch, gray and cold, 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” and “Entfiihrung” Mediocre—“Don Giovanni” and “Figaro” Good—Strauss and Schalk Conduct—Szigeti with simple openings, supplies all the “practical” architec 
Soloist at Final Concert—Salzburg Becoming an Internationa! Resort ture: Donna Anna’s house, Elvira’s window, balconies for 
two of the ballroom orchestras. And for the first time the 
Salzburg, August 20.—Even while the concerts of inter- loudly at times. Under Strauss, the next day, they fol- wonderful simultaneousness of the minuet becomes cleat 

national chamber music were going on in the beautiful Mo- lowed every nuance. Beautiful tone, in the intimacy of a to everyone. : 7 

zarteum (concerning which I wrote last week), the idyllic theater holding 600, but why that awful piano in the secco “FIGARO. 
little Salzburg playhouse was a beehive of activity. A recitatives? Is a harpsichord so hard to get—for a fes- In “Figaro,” too, the scenery is good. Figaro’s and 


huge van that carried accessories all the way from Vienna 
drew up at the stage-door side, and the new scenery espe- 
cially made for the Salzburg Festival was being installed, 
under the supervision of its designer, Professor Roller him- 
self. Conductor Karl Alwin was rehearsing the orchestra; 
the soloists, one by one, were having their parts polished 
off, and on the day after the last international concerts 
Richard Strauss, their “protector,” motored over from 
Cross-Gmain, just across the German border, to put thé 
final touches on the operas to be conducted by him. 

The Mozart Festival is on—the first Mozart Festival 
under the auspices of the big Mozart 
Trust, namely the “Festspielhausge- 
meinde,” in which Reinhardt, Strauss, 
Hofmannsthal, Roller — all names 
that require no prefixes or adjectives 

have the leading voice. It is a 
different festival from last year’s, in 
which Mozart was represented only 
by a variety of concerts given by the 
Mozarteum. (That festival will no 
doubt be overlooked by the army of 
journalists who have come to Salz- 
burg this year, for most of them 
were hardly aware of the existence 
of Salzburg then.) That festival 
tried to present the genius of Mozart 
from a variety of angles, with many 
an unusual and unaccustomed apercu, 
with the aid of an atmospheric en- 
vironment that greatly added to its 
charm. The present one confines 
itself to well known things, laying 
chief stress upon the operas, and 
makes its bid on the quality and 
authenticity of the performances 
alone. On that basis, then, it stands 
to be judged. 





FRANKNESS COMPELS 


I must be frank. Two of the four 
operas produced were not of such 
quality as one might expect at a fes- 
tival. “Cosi fan tutte,” conducted 
by Strauss, was surely not to be 
compared with the production that 
New York was able to witness last 
season, and Conductor Bodanzky, 
who was an interested listener, might 
well have assumed the “air superior.” 
“Entfiihrung,” conducted by Schalk, 
could not for a moment be compared 
with the model production which 
Bruno Walter mounted at Munich 
and at the Ziirich Festival last year. 

Neither Strauss nor Schalk was, 
of course, the fault, except in so far 
as the conductor is responsible for 
every member of the cast. “Cosi fan 
tutte” suffered from a poor cast. 
With the exception of Elisabeth 
Schumann, who was a musical and 
sprightly Despina, and Herr Mano- 
warda, whose Alfonso had dignity ! 
and charm, no one exceeded the 
measure of mediocrity. (Admitted, 
nevertheless, that Mme. Mihacsek— 
Fiordiligi—has a _ beautiful voice.) 
The worst of this performance, how- 
ever, was the staging. It was neither 

: convincing nor tasteful. Fancy an 
opening scene played before a curtain 
representing an enlarged picture post- 
card of the Bay of Naples! Fancy 
a troop of soldiers marching through 
the private garden of the two sis- 
ters, greeted by a jubilant populace! 
And such a garden! Is this the same 
Roller who made the Mahler era in 
Vienna more glorious still? 

“Entfihrung” was less. crude, 
though again the Regie was bad. 
wall is stretched across the front of We 
are outside. The wall is taken away. We are in the gar- 
den. It is too simple. Pedrillo places ladders against the 
windows of the Costanza and Blondine, but both escape 
by the door! And the style of the scener About 1890, 
I should say. Costumes Oriental, ae influenced by 
“baroque.” Salzburg! (Or Luna Park?) 

Richard Tauber, of Dresden, made an excellent Bel- 
monte; Selma Kurz, as Constanze, was surprisingly good 
vocally (considering her years), though she can’t act. 
Schumann, again, was a charming Blondine, and her voice 
rang out clear as a bell. Neither Zeg nor Gallos could 


Plote © by 


Orchestra at the 


5 


Bassa’s house. 


compare with Bender and Seydel, the incomparable Munich 
team, as Osmin and Pedrillo, respectively. 

A redeeming feature was the orchestra—a little Mozart 
orchestra recruited from the various orchestras of Vienna. 
Sixteen Philharmonic men make its nucleus (their col- 
leagues are in South America, the Rose Quartet its heart of 
the first night, they played toa 


hearts. Under Schalk, 


SUQHUNAOUACAVOUAA UU 


Underwood & 


chosen as a representative 


eM AE TT 


an artist, a true basso cantante—a bass who sings. 
face is a book. 


right. 
how. 
soupieren, the “Mirabell,” 
In Mozart's day people supped, too, after the opera. 


couldn't snuff the candles after every act, 
lighted. Today, in Salzburg, 
of piety? 
can admire the rococo interior (here they call it baroque) 


tival? sss fa 
Tue CLiMax, 

“Don Giovanni,” Mozart’s most beautiful opera, was 
most beautifully played at this festival—under Strauss. 
There was real festival atmosphere—for the first time. 
Hans Duhan, of Vienna, was the best Don I've heard—and 
seen—since d’Andrade. His voice is none too large, but 
perfect for the intimate theater, his phrasing excellent, his 
feeling for Mozart exceptional. And he acts! Bears his 
head like an aristocrat—a demon of noble blood. Slender 
figure, and legs—legs! A heartbreaker. Neither Donna 





Underwood 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK, 


His 
“Theaterblut !” 

Strauss, in the pit, takes frantic tempi. He’s probably 
“Those up there” must manage to keep up some- 
The opera is soon done that way and—man kann 
under the trees, by electric light. 


KeepinGc THE Licuts On. 


But in Mozart’s day they had no electric light. They 
so they stayed 
they stay lighted too. Out 


For atmosphere? Don’t know. Anyhow, one 


HAD UAVUQNVUUERASYOAU ENERO 


Susanna’s room needs quotation marks. It is oddly shaped 
and the paper is peeling off the walls. No wonder Lepo 
rello has trouble in measuring out space for their bed! 


What a contrast to the delicate brilliance of milady’s bou 


doir, and the monumental hall of His Grace, the Count 
But why on earth must every piece of furniture be re 
moved for the letter duet, so that poor Susanne (Schu 


mann) must write her note on her lap? Regie! 
Her countess, Elisabeth Rethberg, has a large 
tiful voice, and looks well. Only—she’s not a countess. 
One wonders what America will say. Duhan, as the Count, 
is less happy than as Don Giovanni 
But he isacount. Mayr, as Figaro, is 
the life of the party. An immense fel 
low, but agile, in manner and in voice 


and beau 


AMUNLNULLHI. HHL 


And wonderful pantomime lop 
notch every way. The tone he gives 
carries the show: it is full of humor 
(exactly what one, missed in “Ent 
fiihrung”), full of the very devil 
Cherubino is mediocre (a pretty girl 
with pretty girl manners), it is true, 


but Basilio and Doctor Bartolo are 
amusing, and they all sing well. The 
ensembles “go”—what ensembles and 
what a finale! Though the last scene 
was badly stage -managed and lacked 
conviction, the music saved it all 
Schalk outdid himself and earned an 
ovation. The international reputa- 


tion of the Vienna opera is saved. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PuBLIC. 


= 


For it is the Vienna Opera that is 
on trial, before a very international 
public, indeed. The natives can’t af 
ford to go, when a good seat costs 
ninety-thousand crowns. (The dress 
rehearsals were sold to them at mod 
erate rates, but the smart ones sold 
their seats to hotel portiers for specu 


lation. ) Nevertheless every per 
formance of the four series is sold 
out. German is spoken only on the 


stage. In the auditorium English 
prevails, then French, then everything 


else. Every nation is represented 
Everyone has a good time—except 
the poor native. Salzburg is becom 
ing fashionable, and that is the price 
it pays. 

So much for the opera. Ther 
were two concerts—sold out as well 

one conducted by Schalk and on 
by Strauss. All Mozart. Schalk 
conducted the G minor (which Adolf 
Tandler conducted last year in the 
same place). It was an excellent 
performance, distinguished by 
rhythmic vigor above everything 
The D major symphony (without 
minuet) closed the program. Selma 
Kurz sang two arias and had two 
ovations, 

Strauss chose the “Jupiter,” which 
he has conducted more than once in 
America, and about which nothing 
more need be said. It is a specialty 
a tour de force. The less usual fea 
tures of the program were a motet 
“Exultate Jubilate,” sung by Elisa 
beth Schumann, and Szigeti’s play 


ing of the D major violin coneerto. He 
played it with his usual refinement 
of tone and phrasing, his usual stee! 


‘ a . : i ‘ : true intonation, but also with a cet 

ive American artist to play as soloist with the New York Phitharmonic tain dash and piquancy which re 

j Armistice Day concert, Carnegie Hall, November 11. Mr. Shattuck will minded one that Mozart was not a 

play with the same orchestra the following day at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. German but a Viennese. Strauss and 

ei , Ue, Szigeti were the heroes of the last 
RS Gey ay, 

There are other things to report 

Anna nor Donna Elvira was his equal in rank, though there are a million things to be said about the wonderful, 

not bad. The latter (Frau Born) less “sappy” than usual, perennial charm of Salzburg, the pearl of mid-European 

the former unfinished, though fair of voice; Zerline sweet cities. There are many things to be said about the lazy life 

_but unimportant. one leads—but that had better be left unsaid. Colleague 

Richard Mayr, a gigantic Leporello, was delicious. What Osgood is to report on Reinhardt’s part of the festival, the 


“Grosse Welttheater,” and a separate news item wil! record 
the laying of the foundation stone of the great Festspiel 
haus that is to make Salzburg—not another Bayreuth, but 
something that Bayreuth could never be. 

César SAERCHINGER 


Glazounoff Not Coming 


Word has been received by cable that Glazounoff will be 


unable to fill his American contract. 


New Manén Opera to Have Premier 


hear the premier of Joan Manén’s new 


Leipsic will an 
at the Leipsic Stadttheater 


opera, “Der Weg zur Sonne,” 
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[The first of this interesting series of articles 
by Arthur Hartmann appeared in the issue of 
August 10. The second, third and fourth install- 
ments followed on August 17, 24 and 31, respect- 
ively.—The Editor.] 











beauty and calm, There seem but two discrepan- 
cies between the original and David's version, the 
first of which occurs in the thirteenth measure before the 
The original is thus: (See Ill. No, 1) and the repeti- 


ies 


tion of the sharp before C (in other words, two sharps on 
the same note and in the same measure), is decidedly a mis- 
so to speak, a Bachanalian way of seeing double, for 
(See Ill. No. 2.) The other is at the ninth 


Gee opening movement, Adagio, is one of sustained 


take ; 
the phrase is: 


Ni 2 G3 
(=) 


measure before the end, where the “original” has no trill 
over the B. preceding C. (See Ill. No. 3.) 


No, 2. Fuca. 

Perhaps the longest and most difficult fugue for the 
violin, yet one which in its “straight-playing” offers little 
room for altercations and eventual alterations. Suffice it 
to say that it is constructed with all of Bach’s skill for 
augmentation, diminution and inversion. The possible rea- 
son for its having remained unfamiliar and unknown to 
most violinists is doubtless because of the great physical 





taxation it makes on the player’s strength and endurance. 
The inversion begins at: (See Ill. No, 4), and four meas- 


eee 


ures before that the original reads: (See Ill. No. 5), where- 
as it should be (See Ill, No. 6) in order to complete the 


died ad 
NG 


answer to (See Ill, No. 7) which occurs in the measure 
preceding. 


+43 
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It is rather difficult, and besides useless, to expect the 
musician unfamiliar with the various technical terms em- 
ployed in fugal construction to recognize them, to find the 
exact spot were I to say: “In the second measure of the 
counter-subject,” not to mention greater complexities. 
Moreover, a treatise on Fugue can scarcely be combined 
in the confines of space allotted in a musical journal. 
Briefly, then, a fugue is a composition in which a theme 
(or a motive having been developed into a theme) is pro- 
claimed and from it a second voice is attracted and at- 
taches itself thereto. The first voice now, instead of ceas- 
ing, continues with a different idea, in other words, with a 
counter-theme (counterpoint). Now a third, then a fourth 
(or as many more as there may be) take up the original 
theme and the others—one or more of them—continue to 
construct the counter-movement. In other words, one voice 
attaches itself to the other in order to carry the theme on; 
or also inversely, the theme seizes one or another of the 
voices and carries them into an organic whole. It is 
therefore amusing to note that Fuga in Latin really de- 
notes “flight,” and a fugue may be freely transcribed as 
“The prosecution of the Fleeing One.” It is the natural 


music of strife and divorce. Hence, I ask my readers to 
find the following and note that I am quoting the original: 
(See Ill. No. 8.) zt a : 

It is obvious that in the sequential construction of this 
place, the note marked with an asterisk is a mistake, for 


the auc is built on thirds and is consequently: (See II. 
“ge 


Now taking this last note in the last illustration as a 
starting point, let us count fourteen measures and we ar- 
rive at (See Ill. No, 10), thus given in the original. 


* 


nog LEE 


Comparing this measure with the two preceding as also 
with the two succeeding ones, will prove that the progres- 
sion (again of thirds) is: (See Ill. No. 11.) 





In the ninth measure from the beginning (See Ill. No. 
12) Joachim claims that the original calls for (See II. 


No. 13), although he advocates changing as in illustration 
No. 12. The last beat, in three measures later (See Ill. 


Nish 


No. 14) is given by David's Bach without a trill over the 
I am inclined to regard this as an oversight, pos- 


nee 


first G, 


sibly a printer’s error, for the trill there is doubtless ap- 
propriate and in good form. 


No, 4. ALiecro ASSsAL. 


This movement seems to require little musical analysis. 
The last quarter of measure seventeen and the first of 


b 


NB 


measure eighteen is harmonically interesting: (See Ill. No. 
15.) Measure twenty-four is given as the original, thus 


(See Ill. No. 16), and is changed by David and Hellmes- 
berger as follows: (See Ill. No. 17.) 


MOET aE 


Similarly this place, transposed an octave, to be found 
at measure ninety-seven—or the fifth measure from the 


MITE 


end of the composition—is given as “original” as per illus- 
tration No, 18: (See Ill. No. 18.) 


_ And again both David and Hellmesberger have changed 
it thus: (See Ill. No. 19.) 


NG te 


In other words, when Bach said “G,” the others said 
“F,” and when Bach finally—says “F,” then the others yell 





“G ” 


Perhaps I am inviting criticism when I quote the “origi- 
nal” two measures before the end of the first part of this 


movement: (See Ill. No. 20.) And then the way it is 
given by numerous editions: (See Ill. No. 21.) 


My point of objection is not that a sharp is inserted be- 
fore the F but that the subsequent measure is made to end 
in G major, instead of minor. In the fifty-seventh measure 
from the beginning, or the fifteenth measure after the double- 
bar (as also in the sixty-first from the beginning, or the 
nineteenth in the second part) (See Ill, No. 22), I feel 


that the note B should be flatted, instead of B natural: it 
all being in D minor. For the rest, this composition, apart 
from its musical qualities, is a good technical exercise and 
resembles countless other writings of Bach. Beyond re- 
moving my hat—and advising violinists to work on it for 
the good it will do their wrists—we will retire in hopes 
that some day our musically revised and annotated edition 
of these Bach works will be brought forth, and then a great 
many things will be better explained. 





[Article VI (final article), will appear in next 
week’s issue of the Musical Courier.—The Editor. ] 














MEXICO CITY PREPARING FOR 


Mexico City, Mexico, August 15—Mexico always has 
a fall season of opera, regardless of the fact that the same 
individual, or set of individuals, does not care to repeat 
the experiment. Last year, it will be recalled, the Mexi- 
can Government came to the rescue with a generous 
appropriation. 

his coming temporada, which will begin the middle 
of November and last until December 15, will be under 
the complete guidance of Andrés de Segurola, who of 
course needs no introduction to readers of the Musicau 
Courier. Under his management we are sure of a season 
both artistically and financially successful. Mr. de Segu- 
rola, the same charming raconteur as in the days when he, 
Caruso, Scotti and Didur, comprised the famous quartet 
in “Bohéme” at the Metropolitan, has been in Mexico City 
quite some time arranging the details of the coming sea- 
son. Incidentally, he was instrumental in bringing to 
Mexico the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, which scored a 
sensational success, as well as Charlotte, who is now ap- 
penne with her ice skatin a at the Olympia. 
uring odd moments Mr. de Segurola is putting the finish- 
ing touches on his book, which will be published within 
the near future. All in all, quite a busy man! This book 
will reveal the origin of the monocle, of which we venture 
to say Mr. de Segurola is the most finished exponent in 
the art of wearing, of the present day. 
Great interest centers in the engagement of 
Miguel Fleta, the Spanish tenor, who is at 
present creating a furore in that other center 
of Latin-American culture, Buenos Aires. Mr. 
de Segurola informs us that Fleta has been 
engaged by the Metropolitan for the 1923- 
1924 season, at which time in his opinion, the Metropolitan 
will boast of the four leading tenors of the world— Mar- 
tinelli, Gigli, Lauri-Volpi and Fleta, From the following 
repertory it will be noted that Fleta sings both lyric and 
dramatic roles. He is scheduled to appear here in such 


A BRILLIANT OPERA SEASON 


oferas as “Carmen,” “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Pagli- 
acci” and the Spanish opera, “La Dolores,” by F, Breton. 

Another engagement which will mean much toward a 
successful season is that of Alice Gentle, who will sing 
in “Tosca,” “Carmen,” etc. The French baritone, Armand 
Crabbe, of the original Manhattan Opera Company, will be 
with the company, as will Giovanni Martino, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Maria Luisa Escobar, the Mexican 
soprano who sang at a special performance of “Aida” a 
few seasons ago at the Metropolitan, will be heard in that 
role as well as in others, 

The novelties to Mexico, which Mr. de Segurola will 
introduce here, include “L’Oracolo” by Leoni, Puccini’s 
“Il Tabarro” and the first prize of the National Opera 
Contest being conducted at the present time by “El Uni- 
versal,” a leading morning newspaper. 

Mr. de Segurola expects to be in New York the first 
of September, where he will spend a few weeks engaging 
artists and perfecting his plans for the season here. 

R. 


E. G. 


Orchestral Music in Scotland 


Edinburgh, August 12.—Arrangements for the forth- 
coming season have now been completed. Owing to the 
small audiences last year at the various concerts in Edin- 
burgh and eeeeets and to some extent throughout Scot- 
land, considerable thought has this season been given by 
the promoters to popularize and vary the programs as much 
as possible. The conductors will be Sir Landon Ronald and 
Julius Harrison, as formerly, but the following guest con- 
ductors have also been engaged, each to conduct one con- 
cert in the respective cities in which series of concerts are 
te Sir George Henschel, Sir Henry Wood and Kusse- 
wit: : 
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EFFICIENT VOCAL STUDY 
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EFLECT for an instant upon the fact that each year 
thousands of young women and men fare forth into 
the great cities and particularly New York, seeking 

success as singers! Consider the hundreds of schools and 
private teachers working long hours to supply the demand 
for vocal instruction, and turning out “graduates” by the 
score! And then think, if you will, of the very meagre 
number of singers who have attained what may justly 
be termed success! The discrepancy between the amount 
of raw material and that of the finished product is, mildly 
stated, startling. 

To explain this doleful state of affairs many theories 
have been advanced, one of the most frequent being that 
correct voice training is hardly to be found and that many 
promising voices are either injured by bad instruction or 
fail of fruition for lack of good instruction. No doubt 
there is some truth in this, but close study of the situation 
shows that spurious instruction is no less blamable than 
is the woeful failure of the average student to make the 
most of his time, energy, money and opportunity. In a 
word, many fail because of their own inefficiency. 

Anyone entering the contest for vocal honors should 
realize that he is going to meet competition of the fiercest 
nature. The days when “personality” or a beautiful voice 
guaranteed success, are ancient history. In America today 
are congregated most of the world’s great singers, all 
battling for a place in the sun—or bread! Hence, the 
student who even hopes to succeed must clearly under- 
stand that he will need to marshal all of his powers and 
utilize all of his resources to the best advantage. In a 
word, he must be efficient. 

The object of these articles is to tell what efficiency is 
and to show the student how to secure the greatest return 
from his investment of time, money, and energy. Under- 
stand clearly that this is not a discussion of voice produc- 
tion or the art of singing, but a study of the means where- 
by one may make the most of his period of vocal study. 
Of course there are many vocal students who will sneer 
at efficiency principles, preferring rather to depend upon 
“the only method,” “inspiration” and “temperament.” The 
earth is cluttered with such, and if they choose to hasten 
their own demise by bigoted adherence to tradition, so 
much the better. But to those open minded students who 
are willing to think, may these articles prove a help along 
the way, which, even at the best, is rugged. 


What Is Efficiency? 

Efficiency is a much-heard word these days and conse- 
quently there are current all manner of conceptions and 
misconceptions as to its meaning. Many think it means 
straining nerve and muscle to the utmost and so reducing 
man to the level of a mere machine. Others have the idea 
that efficiency is largely system or method. The falsity 
of these views will be demonstrated directly. Then again, 
some believe that efficiency means “getting results”—ef- 
fectiveness—but this is also a wrong conception, The 
man who works like mad for twelve hours a day is very 
strenuous, but he is not efficient because he is unable to 
turn out a product of quality, and moreover is cutting years 
off his life. The man with system is not necessarily effi- 
cient because his system may be burdened with red tape 
and wasteful through lost motion. The man who “gets 
results” is not necessarily efficient because his results may 
cost him far more in time or money than the results are 
worth. Neither strenuousness, system nor effectiveness 
is efficiency. ’ : ‘ 

Efficiency is getting a maximum result with a_ certain 
amount of time, energy, money or equipment; or, in other 
words, efficiency is accomplishing a given task with a 
minimum expenditure of time, energy or money. Har- 
rington Emerson, the great master of efficiency, whose 
classification of principles will be followed in these articles, 
defines personal efficiency as the “mental and physical abil- 
ity to find and take the best, easiest and quickest way to 
the desirable things of life.” Efficiency in vocal study, 
then, results from finding and taking the best, easiest, and 
quickest ways to attain the goal at which you aim. 


Ideals 


What does it mean to you? To most persons the word 
“ideal” probably stands as the antithesis of “practical,” and 
with it are associated such ideas as dreams, visions, air- 
castles, and lofty, but vague, aspirations. This interpre- 
tation of the word is just about as far from being correct 
as it could be, for, rightly regarded, ideals are the most 
practical things in the world. In fact, without ideals, 
practical results would be meager and obtainable only at 
great expense. The term “ideal,” as used in this discus- 
sion, refers to an aim, purpose, goal, or object of desire. 
The marksman without a target, the traveller without a 
destination, the business without a policy, the writer with- 
out a purpose, and the vocal student without a goal, are 
all examples of inefficiency as to ideals. Without ideals 
effort will be without a focus, different activities will 
neutralize each other, and co-ordination of operations will 
be conspicuously absent. Briefly, without ideals one is 
not steering his course into the destined port—he is merely 
drifting, and his career will be governed by the chances 
and mischances of the winds and tides of circumstance. 
It is therefore clear that the ideal is extremely practical 
—nay, it is the first essential in the struggle for success, 
because without an aim, man labors vainly. : 

The first step in efficient vocal study is to decide what 
is your ultimate aim or primary ideal in regard to your 
career. The need for this is obvious when we reflect that, 
unless we know the end we are seeking it will be quite 
impossible to select effective means for reaching that end. 
The possible ideals for a vocal career are man and varied ; 
some aim at fame, others at artistic superiority and many 
at financial return. It may be a decision hard to make, 
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but every student of voice before all else should sit down 
and decide as definitely as possible what is his aim. The 
person who sets up as his ideal financial success, will use 
different means than the one who seeks artistic superiority, 
and one who desires to become a great pedagogue will 
need to follow a different route than either of the fore- 
going. For example, if your primary ideal is financial 
return, you will strive to develop those vocal qualities 
which are most sensational or to acquire something of the 
unique or startling in your style and interpretation. Per- 
haps you will choose to excel in power, emulating the 
great Italian baritone; or in high, spun-out pianissimi like 
those of the famous Irish tenor; or even in the bizarre 
and fantastic, as does the eminent Australian lieder-singer. 
On the other hand if your final aim is to be a great 
teacher, you must fortify your vocal skill with a deal of 
psychology, physiology, pedagogy, musical history, har- 
mony, esthetics, et cetera. Decide, therefore, whither you 
are going, that you may learn how to reach your destina- 
tion. 

This primary ideal or ultimate purpose is by no means 
the only needed ideal. The principle of ideals bears upon 
every phase of study, practice, and, in fact, all of your 
activities. These secondary ideals, however, are always 
to be referred to the primary ideal, and if progress is to 
be expected, must be in harmony with it. It is in this 
very matter, however, that one sees so much lamentable 
inefficiency among vocal students. Many who have chosen 
a high primary ideal will have such secondary ideals of 
recreation, for example, as late hours, irregular eating 
and general laxity of life. Here the secondary ideal is in 
direct conflict with the first and will destroy efficiency 
just in proportion as it governs the life of the student. 
So it is of vital importance not only that you should have 
an ideal as to your “end,” but also as to the means for 
its achievement. 

A very important secondary ideal is your conception of 
what singing really is. Some look upon singing as being 
more or less artificial, regarding it as an accretion or an 
addition of superficial accomplishment. Others consider 
singing to be the extension, cultivation and perfection of 
speech, believing that the business of the singer is the in- 
terpretation of text, and that singing is therefore a growth, 
evolution or unfoldment from within. To a thinking per- 
son it is evident that one dominated by the first view will 
strive to play upon his instrument as does the pianist, 
violinist ‘or flutist; to him singing will be largely tonal— 
musical. The other ideal, per contra, will produce a lite- 
rary singer—a dramatic artist—a singing poet. Which 
type of singer do you wish to be? 

What is your ideal as to breathing, that most impor- 
tant phase of voice-production? Have you a clear-cut, 
definite and comprehensive idea of just bow it is to be 
done or are you confused and hazy on this vital point? If 
so, you can hardly expect good results, for your actual 
breathing cannot possibly be better than your ideal of 
what breathing should be. Do you know exactly how to 
inhale, control and exhale the breath? Do you know how 
to manage long phrases, and how to economize breath? 
If not, you are sadly in need of some ideals of breathing. 

And now, as to that elusive substance, tone. Have 
you set up for attainment an ideal of tonal quality or are 
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you working one day for this, another day for that? If 
you have an ideal of tone, are you sure that it will be 
satisfactory when attained? Is your ideal of tone con- 
sistent with your primary ideal or purpose? Is your tonal 
ideal just a whim or fancy or is it based on bed rock— 
on fundamental vocal law? These are a few of the ques- 
tions for which you must sooner or later find an answer. 
_ Before proceeding further let us note that we may be 
inefficient because of 

(1) Having no ideals, 

(2) Having inconsistent secondary ideals, 

(3) Having vague or indefinite ideals, or 

(4) Having false ideals. (Those which prove un- 

satisfactory after attainment.) 

In order to test your efficiency as to ideals, apply these 
four tests to all your activities, plans, practice, and study 
asking first, “Have I an ideal or purpose for this particu- 
lar phase of my work? Is it in harmony with my primary 
ideal? Is it clear cut and definite? Will it prove desir- 
able when finally attained?” 

We have learned what ideals are, and have seen that 

they are indispensable to efficiency in any field of endea- 
vor, but do not for a moment dream that merely studying 
about efficiency and ideals is going to transform you into 
a great genius overnight—this knowledge must be ap- 
plied! W hether you are really in earnest and alert to 
every opportunity will soon be apparent. Being efficient 
means hard work—particularly, hard thinking—and that 
is an exercise neglected by, alas!, too many vocal stu- 
dents, But if you are willing to pay the price of success 
you will accept the following suggestions. 
__ First of all, decide honestly and fairly what your primary 
ideal or purpose is in studying singing and then state it as 
clearly as possible in writing. Under it list the various 
activities in which you are engaged and decide whether 
each one meets the four tests just given. If not, set up 
new and right ideals. This will require several sessions 
with yourself, but if you honestly strive to solve the 
problem you will have taken the first step toward effi- 
ciency. Below I suggest how the work may be done. 

I. Primary ideal; The mastery of vocal technic and 
interpretation, in order that may express com- 
pletely and artistically the message contained in 
the text and music of the song. 

II. Secondary ideals. (Means to the end.) 

1. Health, dependent upon 
(a) Mental hygiene 
(b) Proper diet 
(c) Exercise 
(d) Sleep and rest 
2. Use of time, dependent upon 
(a) Eliminating waste 
(b) Planning 
_ (c) Apportionment 
3. Correct voice use, dependent upon 
(a) Right breathing 
(b) Free speech mechanism 
(c) Vowel purity 
4. Technical skill, dependent upon 
(a) Voice production 
(b) Flexibility 
(c) Agility 
5. Imagination depending upon 
(a) Sympathy 
(b) General culture 
(c) Observation 
(d) Mental elasticity 

Needless to say, each one of these subdivisions has its 
own subdivisions. This process of analysis should be car- 
ried much further and should be applied to every phase of 
your work, Not only the “big” things of life should be 
governed by ideals, but also “the littles that large life com- 
pound.” I have stated the principle and suggested methods 
of application—the rest is your problem! 





[The other articles of the series are as follows: 
(2) Plans; (3) Common Sense; (4) Records; (5) 
Competent Counsel; (6) Schedules; (7) Stand- 
ardized Conditions; (8) Standardized Operations, 
Written Standard Practice Instructions, Des- 
me (9) The Fair Deal, Efficiency Reward, 

iscipline, Resumé.] 














A RESUME OF SPAIN’S 


Madrid, August 11.—The musical life in Spain is develop- 
ing itself wonderfully. Madrid has two permanent orches- 
tras: the “Sinfénica” Orchestra conducted by Mr. Arbds, 
and the “Filarménica” Orchestra under the direction of 
Maestro Perez Casas. The last one offers popular con- 
certs every Friday in a theater which has a capacity for 
4,000 persons. The programs of both orchestras are espe- 
cially interesting from the most ancient classics to the 
most modern ones of the different international schools. 

The Royal Opera had a fine season, offering a repertory 
from Wagner’s Tetralogy (“Rheingold,” “Die Walkiire,” 
“Siegfried” and Gotterdammerung”), these works, sung 
in German, were conducted by Carl Muck, who also directed 
“Tristan and Isolde.” The principal opera artists were 
Walter Kirschhof, tenor; Emil Schipper, baritone; Luise 
Willer, mezzo soprano; Charlotte Dahmen, soprano, and 
Helen Wildbrunn, who were well appreciated in their parts. 
In the Italian opera we have enjoyed the exceptional artist, 
the Spanish tenor, Hipolito Lazaro. The great sensation 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


was that of the young Spanish tenor, Miguel Fleta, who 
possesses extraordinary vocal powers as well as refinement 
and an artistical temperament. Most of the others were 
the same artists we had in Barcelona during the season of 
German and Italian opera. However, the German opera 
was conducted there by Bruno Walter and Otto Klem- 
perer. 

Barcelona obtained the first representation of a short 
season of Russian opera, which was sung by Russian artists; 
the works which were given were Moutechapiars “Boris 
Godounoff” and Rimsky Korsaroff’s “Snegurouchka.” The 
orchestra was conducted by Serge Kussevitzky. Besides, 
we had Strauss’ operas, “Salomé” and “Rosenkavalier” ; 
Rabaud’s ‘“Marouf,” Giordano’s “Fedora,” Massenet’s 


“Thais,” Charpentier’s “Louise,’ and the well known “Car- 

men,” “La Africana,” “La Favorita,” “Il Trovatore,” “Aida,” 

“Rigoletto,” “La Traviata,” “Ballo in Maschera” and “Ern- 

There was also represented Breton’s “Garin.” 
(Continued on page 50) 
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“AMERICANS DEMAND BEST MUSIC,” SAYS MONTEUX 


French Conductor Promises Boston Interesting Season—Vannini's Symphony Ensemble to Tour—More Praise for John 
Peirce 


Boston, Mass., August 30.—That Boston is to have an 
nteresting symphony season is indicated in an interview 

ently given by Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Boston 
ymphony Orchestra, to Joe Toye, the well known corre- 
pondent of the Boston Sunday Herald. Mr. Monteux 
returned to his summer home at Northport, Me., recently 
from a trip to London and Paris in search of new music 
[he French conductor was apparently unwilling to reveal 
the specific novelties which he plans to introduce during the 
coming season, He did say, ae tana that he had heard 
much excellent music of the younger school and that Bos- 
ton will hear the best there is of the new music—French, 
English, German, Italian, Spanish and Russian. “There 
vill be plenty of novelty,” he added, “but (and please em- 
phasize this) the new music will come second. The classics 
first, always first,” 

The interview was then continued as follows: 

‘Is there any one man whose new work you know you 
next season?’ I asked. 
‘There is Maurice Ravel; I 


will have 
‘Well, yes,’ he told me. 
talked with him in Paris.’ 
What is your opinion of this new Russian school of 
music?’ I asked 
‘I like it,’ he enthused. 

“‘What is back of it all?’ was my next question, ‘Is it 
some sort of manifestation of a national state of mind?’ 

‘*Not at all,’ he corrected me. ‘It is not national at all 
It is not local to Russia. You will find it in England, 
France, Italy, Germany—here in America,’ 

“*Then it is international ?’ 

‘International, yes,’ he agreed. 
that. It is epochal; it is here.’ 

“*Will it flourish?’ 

“'Who can tell?’ He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“*By the way,’ he went on, ‘I found that almost every- 
thing is being published in London. Everybody is sending 
his work there; even from Italy.’ 

“Did you find Europe supporting music and musicians?’ 
I asked 

“*VYes, indeed!’ he answered. 

“Opera ?’ 

“ *Yes, the Opera Comique is run at a profit, and, you see, 
too, opera in France has a government subsidy. Here the 
expense is guaranteed by individuals.’ 

“ ‘Is the Paris Symphony subsidized?’ 

“‘No, there the players share in the profits and share in 
the losses. If there is no profit, they get no money. So, 
sometimes, to live, they must have outside work.’ 


‘But it is more than 


“ ‘Here,’ he continued, ‘our musicians are paid regardless 
of profit or loss.’ 

“*Has that an effect on music?” 

“*‘A very great effect, emphatically. ‘For instance, the 
Paris Symphony cannot give its audience anything but the 
tried music except on rare occasions. They cannot afford 
to spend a lot of time in rehearsal. The result is Paris 
does not hear many a great work that comes to Boston and 
is presented to the public. 

“With us,’ he explained, ‘it is different. I can have 
many reHearsals. Our musicians are members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. They are on the regular pay- 
roll. If tomorrow morning | wish a rehearsal I say, “Re- 
hearsal tomorrow morning,” and we have it, And so we 
here in America hear the best of all music.’ 

“‘Do we here in America really know music, understand 
its message, or is it just a pose with us?’ I asked. ‘Do we 
go to concerts because it is the thing that is being done?’ 

“*Americans,’ said Mr. Monteux, with sincerity, ‘and par- 
ticularly Bostonians, understand music, they have had it 
so long. It is not a pose. You cannot give them poor 
music. They demand the best and recognize it and = oh 
Nhs -&. 


ENSEMBLE Opens SEASON WITH 


Tour, 


VANNINI'S SYMPHONY 


Prior to the opening of their season with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Ensemble, an admirable group of Boston Symphony 
players under the efficient direction of Augusto Vannini, 
will tour the Canadian Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

Aaron Richmond, the hustling manager of this “minia- 
ture symphony,” has recently returned from Canada, and 
reports that the coming of his company of virtuosos is 
keenly anticipated. Among the cities to be visited are Hali- 
fax, where two concerts will be given; Yarmouth, St. John, 
Moncton, Charlottetown, Sackville, Truro, Windsor, Wolf- 
ville and Annapolis, 

Since its inception the Boston Symphony Ensemble has 
been under the direction of Augusto Vannini, for over 
forty years a member of the parent organization. Under 
his te this group of musicians has attained a degree of 
technical and interpretative excellence, both in orchestral 
and chamber music, that probably renders it unique when 
compared to other orchestras of its size and ideals. The 
success of the Boston Symphony Ensemble testifies to the 
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ONE MILLION—ONE DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 
Under the Auspices of the 
OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 
and the 


DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC, 
To Establish an American Opera House 

And further purposes of these organizations, which 
are: 

Opera 1n Our Lancuace Founpation. 

To further in every possible way opera in our lan- 
guage in the U. S. A., to organize, reorganize or as- 
sist companies, and if foreign works are given, to 
acquire adequate translations. (Foreign works and 
artists to be heard only in English.) 

Davin BispHAM MeEmoriAL Funp. 

To assist the American composer, notably of operas, 
and to keep alive the name of David Bispham and his 
art through a fitting memorial. 

Checks of $1 or more may be mailed to Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, treasurer-director, at National Campaign 
Headquarters, 300 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

National Officers—Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager. 
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Norman Wright 
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Helen Croll 
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Hattie D. Blossom 
Mrs. George Burnett 
Worth Caylor 
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Miriam Caylor 

Mrs, Fran 
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of operatic roles. 


Reopens Studio September 11 


| 
For a very limited number of Teachers and Coaches, a course of instruction in the coaching 


Partial list of pupils who have coached with Maestro Sturani: 
Chase, Francesca Peralta, Anna Fitziu, Carolina Lazzari, Maggie Teyte, Dorothy Jardon, Bianca Saroya, 
Marguerite Namara, Marguerite Sylva, Myrna Sharlow, Marie Rappold, Riccardo Stracciari, Thomas Chal- 
mers, John McCormack, Harold Lindau, Giacomo Rimini, Augusto Ordonez and Marguerite D’Alvarez. 


Studio: 54 West Eighty-Seventh Street, New York City 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Rosa Raisa, Cyrena Van Gordon, Cora 


Phone: Schuyler 8356 











high standards maintained by Mr. Vannini. Its coming 


season bids fair to be a most active one. 
Unusuav Praise For JoHN Perce. 


Critical commendation quite out of the ordinary was that 
given by the Boston Transcript to John Peirce, the well 
liked baritone, after the latter’s first recital in Boston. “It 
is always gratifying,” wrote the reviewer, “to encounter a 
singer who has some regard for the natural dignity and 
purpose of a song recital, and before comment is passed 
on the singing of John Peirce he must be commended for 
assembling a list of songs in which nothing was unworthy 
or perfunctory. There is much that is praiseworthy in 
Mr, Peirce’s singing. His voice is a heavy baritone which 
serves him well when he would make impressive such « 
song as ‘My Native Land.’ He is musical, he sings emo- 
tionally, and he approaches his work with a becoming seri- 
ousness. Moreover, he makes himself readily under- 
stood,” 3 He 


Boice Studios Remained Open All Summer 


Already many new applications are being received by 
Mrs. Henry Smock-Boice and her daughter, Susan Boice, 
for time during the fall session, which will begin early 
this month. Although the studios have been open all sum- 
mer and the Boices have had some really lovely voices 
working under their skilled direction, at different times Mrs. 
Boice and her daughter have been able to steal a short vaca- 
tion. While Mrs, Boice was spending a few weeks with her 
husband at Norwich, N. Y., where she was entertained at a 
reception given by Charles Chapman, her daughter was in 
charge of the vocal activities at the Boice Studios. Upon 
Mrs. Boice’s return, Miss Boice went to Lake George for a 
little relaxation. According to present indications, the new 
season will be as busy as ever for these well known vocal 
instructors. 


Swift Male Chorus Prize 


_Samuel Richards Gaines’ “Waken, Lords and Ladies 
Gay,” the successful part song for male voices in the 
Swift & Co. (Chicago) competition, has been awarded for 
publication to the house of J. Fischer & Bro., New York, 

The same composer’s “Russian Fantasy,” for women’s 
voices (Schuman Club, of New York, first prize), and “A 
Shepherd’s Song” (Madrigal Club, of Chicago, first 
prize), also appear in “Fischer Edition.” 
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Impresario Gallo and Stars of the San Carlo Opera Company 


WHICH WILL OPEN NEW YORK’S MUSICAL SEASON, AT THE CENTURY THEATER, ON SEPTEMBER 18 



























































(1) Guido Ciccolini, tenor; (2) Mme. Tamaki Miura, soprano, #2 . £ Photo © Mishkin; (12) Ester Ferrabini, contralto, Photo by 
Photo © Mishkin; (3) Amador Famadas, tenor; (4) Henry ‘ t Pg Apeda; (13) Romeo Boscaccl, tenor, Photo by White; (14) 
Scott, bass; (5) Sofia Charlebois, soprano; (6) Eleonora Cis- #7 ae ee Dorothy Jardon, soprano; (15) Pietro De Biasi, bass; (16) 
neros, mezzo soprano, Photo © Mishkin; (7) Bianca Saroya, “a Ps Anita Klinova, mezzo soprano, Photo by Mishkin; (17) Mario 
soprano; (8) Gennaro Barra, tenor; (9) Anna Fitziu, soprano, } ‘ , Valie, baritone; (18) Cario Peroni, conductor, Photo © Un- 
Photo © Mishkin; (10) Fortune Gallo, impresario, Photo © derwood & Underwood; (19) Stella De Mette, mezzo soprano. 
Underwood & Underwood; (11) Marie appold, soprano, j 
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A Musical Event at Far Rockaway, L. I. 


Far Rockaway, L. L, August 29.-Members and invited 
ts of the Grove Club, one of Far Rockaway’s most 

pular and successful social organizations, attended a 
ne evening, August 26, which in point 
cal and artistic excellence, ranked as one of the 
ding events of the summer season. The comfortable 
of this club, as well as a remarkably spacious audi- 
um with a well equipped stage, seem admirably adapted 
urge gatherings, and the interest of this year’s summer 
the participating artists had attracted a record 


maturday 


rogram as a whole had been planned along serious 
tious lines, and was opened by Madeleine Mar- 
th a rendition of nine of Chopin’s preludes, and 
later on by a group of solos including Liszt's 

f Mendelssohn's “On the Wings of Song,” Liszt's 
’ and one of Moszkowski's “Etudes de Con- 

Miss Marshall proved herself well equipped for the 

m of these solo numbers, both as to technical and 

ianly ability. She plays with excellent understanding 

1 revealed more than ordinary artistic grasp for many 

e finer and subtler demands of phrasing and pedal 

The acoustics of the little concert hall were not 

ely propitious to some of the finer effects she at- 

ed, and she was possibly least successful in Mosz- 

brilliant etude. On the whole, however, she 

ted so fine an impression that she was obliged to add 

Chopin. etude and MacDowell’s “Br’er 
t”) to her regular groups. 

Marshall was followed by William Simmons, the 
well known American baritone, who from start to finish 
impressed the audience with the admirable quality of his 
oice, the smoothness of his delivery and the heartfelt 
( of everything he does. He was at his best in 
h classic numbers. as “Love Me or Not,” by Secchi; 
Purcell’s “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly,” Han- 
del’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” and Huhn’s “In- 
victus.” He varied his offerings with such lighter favor- 
ites as “The House of Memories” (Aylward). “The Ring- 
ers” (Lohr), and “On the Road to Mandalay” (Speaks). 
He was obliged to add several encores, 

Much interest also centered in the singing of Flora 
Greenfield, who proved herself possessed of a lyric soprano 
oice of excellent quality and extended range. Two groups 
of representative songs by classic and modern song writers 
offered manifold opportunities for the display of her abili- 
ties. Her first and most ambitious group was devoted to 
such master songs as “Schumann’s “Widmung,” Brahms’ 
“Meine Liehe is Griin” and “O Liebliche Wangen,” and 
Schubert's rarely heard “Die Neugierige.” She sang these 
songs with commendable understanding, excellent diction 
and pure vocal delivery. While missing some of the deeper 
emotional touches peculiar to these songs, her general in- 
terpretation was commendable and the purity of her vocal 
utterance, as well as diction, was excellent throughout. 
She seemed more at ease in her second group, made up of 
such well known songs as “Tes Yeux” (Rabey), “Le Nil” 
(Leroux), “At the Ball” (Tschaikowsky), Carpenter’s 
“The Lawd Is Smilin’ Through the Do’,” and a “Cuban 
Love Song” by Fuentes, and delighted her audience with 
the spirited and vivacious rendition of these varied songs. 

An extra number in the form of Hildach’s duet, “The 
Passage Bird’s Farewell,” was sung by Mrs. Greenfield 
and Mr. Simmons at conclusion of the first part. 

Under its present board of directors and officers, Maxi- 
milian Toch,, president; Leo D. Greenfield, treasurer; Al- 
bert Cohen, secretary; Lee Nussbaum, chairman of the 
house committee, and William B. Gruenfield, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, the Grove Club has experi- 
enced its most successful season, thanks (to a great ex- 
tent) to the excellence of the entertainments offered 
throughout the year, 

Among the attending guests on this occasion were: Judge 
Mitchell Erlanger, Judge Weil, Dr. and Mrs. Maximilian 
Toch, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Steckler, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Lionel Marcus, Mr, and Mrs. Samuel Eiseman, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles J, Oppenheim, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Joe Michaels, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Fox, Mr, and Mrs. Frank Aranon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Neuburger, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Blum, Miss G, Shamberg 
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of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Galland of Wilkes-Barre, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Nussbaum, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Cohen, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Keller, Mr. and Mrs. I. Regensberg, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Pollack, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Troelich, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Stern, Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. eg 
field. S. 


ADDITIONAL CINCINNATI NEWS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 26—A compliment has been 
received by Sidney Durst, professor of theory and compo- 
sition at the College of Music. Jacinto Ruiz Manzanares, 
well known Spanish composer, has written Mr. Durst re- 
questing the plan of study pursued at the College of Music. 
Mr. Manzanares has recently been appointed professor at 
the Valencia Conservatory. Being a personal friend of 
Mr. Durst, he stated in his letter that while he was fa- 
miliar with the plan of study used in most of the conserva- 
tories of Europe, still he regards the one adopted by the 
College of Music the best suited to the, conservatory at 
Valencia. Mr. Durst has also received a copy of a cele- 
brated Spanish music publication which contains three or- 
gan compositions by Eduardo Torres, noted organist of the 
Seville Cathedral, which have been dedicated to Mr. Durst. 
He expects to play them during the coming winter at a 
recital, 

A very gratifying report has been received about one of 
the young artist teachers at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 





“Those who sat back of the ar- 
tist were made to feel her joy 
and enthusiasm, too. In six 
instances Miss Peterson, upon 
an insistent call for repetition, 
turned about and sang to the 
audience on the stage. Even 
when she did so those sitting 
behind her in the main body 
of the house could distinguish 


practically every word.” 


The Daily Northwestern said the 
above about May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
8 East 34th St., New York 
Aeolian-Vocalion 





Music—Elizabeth Cook. She recently appeared in a num- 
ber of recitals in West Virginia and southern Pennsylva- 
nia, and is spending her vacation at Atlantic City. At the 
request of Paul Bliss, who has given approval of several 
of her compositions for publication in the very near future, 
she has accepted the commission for a number of new com- 
positions. Her songs and choral works are now attracting 
considerable attention. In addition to the above, Miss 
Cook has been appointed by the Supreme Council of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority to represent the theory depart- 
ment of the National Committee of Extension. She re- 
sumes her duties at the conservatory on September 1, as 
teacher and pianist. 

It looks as though the coming season wil! be the most 
notable ever enjoyed by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, judging by the interest being manifested by the public. 
In view of this condition, plans and preparations are being 
made in connection with the concerts that will prove of 
more than usual interest. The program will include sym- 
phony concerts, popular concerts and concerts for young 
people. Owing to the fact that a new director will assume 
charge of the orchestra, and one who enjoys quite a repu- 
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tation in Europe, there have been some added reservations 
made in addition to those made in the past. This is rather 
in the nature of a compliment to the new director, Fritz 
Reiner, who will offer some interesting and novel pro- 
grams. In addition the soloists will include some of the 
best artists known. 

Jean Verd, master teacher of the piano department at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has been spending 
his vacation in Paris with his mother. While away he 
visited Leo Polski and Eddie Buck, who were formerly of 
Cincinnati, the latter being a member of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra during his student days at the Con- 
servatory, studying with Karl Kirksmith. He is now play- 
ing in an orchestra in Paris. 

Louis K. Johnen, Jr., has decided to go to New York, 
where he will engage in concert work and may enter light 
opera also. For the past two seasons he has sung with 
the Zoo Grand Opera Company. He has a fine baritone 
voice, having studied under Louis Ehrgott and John Hoff- 
mann, both of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. He 
sang a number of roles with the Zoo company, and made 
a very favorable impression, 

William Morgan Knox, of the violin department of the 
College of Music, has gone to eastern Kentucky moun- 
tains with a number of young men students from the col- 
lege for a camping trip. While absent he will give four 
hours each day to practice. 

Marcus G. ac Ray Cincinnati baritone, who has been 
studying in Milan, Italy, was recently entertained at a din- 
ner given in his honor by Mr. and Mrs. Francesco Spetrino. 
This was followed by a musical program. He formerly 
studied at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. He will 
come to Cincinnati in September and open a studio. 

John R. Froome, of the College of Music dramatic de- 
partment, has returned from New York, and is now making 
plans for the coming season’s work. 

A number of concerts have been given in various city 
parks by a band under the supervision of the Park Com- 
missioners, yr. W. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Has Large Following 


Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal teacher, whose activi- 
ties at her recently founded Rensselaer Summer Master 
School of Musical Art at Averill Park, N.-Y., proved 
unusually _ successful, both artistically and _ financially, 
which fact has encouraged her to continue this series on 
broader lines next year, has closed her first season of sum- 
mer work and returned to New York, where she will con- 
tinue professional work as heretofore at her studios 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway. 

Mme. Hill enjoys the distinction of having launched a 
number of young singers, many of whom are now appear- 
ing in leading roles with opera and musical comedy com- 
panies, as well as filling positions as soloists in prominent 
churches in New York and vicinity. 

Julia Silvers, after having scored a success on the road 
last year with the “Greenwich Village Follies” company, 
has been engaged as one of the “leads” with the same com- 
pany, to remain in New York City throughout the entire 
season. 

Another promising pupil, and one who promises rapid 
success is Berta Donn, who has just signed with the “Sue, 
Dear” company. 

Mme. Hill’s work is widely known as a result of the ex- 
cellent results achieved by her numerous pupils. Several of 
her students have previously appeared successfully in all 
parts of the country, while others have been attracted to 
her from far distant parts, including Tulsa (Okla.), St. 
Louis, and a large contingent from Massachusetts. 


Judson House and Fred Patton at N. Y. U. 


On August 3 Fred Patton and Judson House gave a re- 
cital at New York University, with Anne Tindale at the 
piano. The program consisted of compositions by Verdi, 
Puccini, Strauss, Moussorgsky, Mendelssohn, Ganz, A. 
Walter Kramer, Leoncavallo and others, including sev- 
eral duets, As a result of the success of this concert, other 
universities have sent in to the manager of both artists, 
Haensel & Jones, inquiries for dates for next season. 
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SUMMER NOTES 








Mrs. MEHAN RECUPERATES. 


Mrs. Caroline Mehan, for two decades occupying the 
same quarters in Carnegie Hall, New York, has sent her 
friends greetings from the Rocks, Straitsmouth Inn, Rock- 
port, Mass., where she is recuperating, preparatory to re- 
suming what already looks like the biggest and best sea- 
son she will have had in the metropolis. 


Lerta CANNES To ConpucT WoMmEN’s PHILHARMONIC. 


Various as are the activities of Leila Cannes, president 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York (her 
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fifth year), she has been appointed conductor of the orches- 
tra, which is to be enlarged to fifty players. It will be 
her endeavor to make of it a first class organization. The 
society has outgrown its. former quarters, and will here- 
after occupy the double studios, 819-824 Carnegie Hall. 
Maser Ritcw at Capito. THEATER. 


Mabel Rich, contralto, who achieved success recently in 
a Brooklyn performance of “Aida,” was specially engaged 
at the Capitol Theater, singing in the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto.”” She did well, her voice ringing out with fine 
fulness, resonance and effect. No more capable singer, 
or one whose future seems more assured, is known to the 
writer. 

Maser Woop Hit 1n Paris. 


“Les Yeux,” Mabel Wood Hill's new song, is being 
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published in. Paris, this being one of the songs by this 
composer sung by Mme. Hugli in Paris and London. While 
on a short visit to Paris, Mrs, Hill made interesting con- 
nections, with eminent. singers and teachers located there. 
Charles ' Hubbard, the American singer and teacher, was 
greatly interested, and told her had she come a week earlier 
he would have given a recital of her songs in Paris. He 
will sing the “Aesop’s Fables” in London next month. 
Not long ago a Viennese musical journalist wrote Mrs, 
Wood, saying that he knew of her work and wanted de- 
tailed information, more especially as to the “Fables.” 

At the: suggestion of Mr. Shattuck, Mrs. Hill has just 
transcribed one of the big Bach fugues for string orchestra, 
and from all of the foregoing, one may gather that this 
active American composer keeps busy. 




















[ SONGS fer all SINGERS 


(| suitable for any Program. 
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by the Worlds greatest concert artists J 





DEAR ONE 
WORDS & MUSIC 
er 
LOCKHART - SEITZ 


THE WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE 





THE WORLD IS WAIT~ING FORTHE SUN~.RISE; EV--- RY 


ROSE IS HEAVY WITH DEW. THE THRUSH 
ON HIGH, HIS’SLEEPY MATE IS CALLING 
AND MY HEART 1S CALLING YOU. 


SUNG BY 
JOHN STEEL 
VICTOR RECORD 
18844 





foo 











WORDS & MUSIC 
BERNARD HAMBLEN 


SMILE THROUGH YOUR TEARS 


SMILE THROUGH YOUR TEARS, AS SUN-LIGHT SMILES THROUGH RAIN, SOR-ROW WILL PASS, AND JOY WILL COME A-GAIN; 


HOPE ON FOR-EVER, THOUGH YOUR EYES 
ARE WET, SMILE THROUGH YOUR TEARS, 
DEAR HEART, I NEVER CAN FORGET. 





SUNG BY 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


VICTOR airono 
4520607 











THE ROAD THAT BROUGHT YOU 10 ME 





' SOME~TIMES THINK,AT THE TWI~LIGHT HOUR, OF A ROAD +} USED TO KNOW, 


WINDING AWAY THRO’ THE SILVER MIST 


SUNG BY 













































































WORDS & MUSIC Dow TO THE SEA BELOW; AS DUSTY AND JOHN ME CORMACK 
THAT WAY;.FOR 'TIVAS OVER THAT ROAD THAT YOU CAri 602 
TO ME WITH A SMILE AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY, 
——w a =—_ - ed oe —_* 
SOPRANO MEZZO-SOPRANO CONTRALTO TENOR BARITONE BASS 
FAIRY LULLABLY.. .Quilter | 4 DREAMLAND CITY BELOVED, IT IS MORN AH! THOUGH THE SIL- BECAUSE D Hardelot | CHIP OF THE OLD 
GOLDEN DANCING DAYS Claude Arundale Aylward VER MOON WERE ‘ 9 te : BLOCK, A Squire 
Clarke | gowl, OF ROSES, A..Clarke | DADDY'S SWEETHEART eos SaaS Lohr | BLIND PLOUGHMAN, | 
ute date or GOOD MORNING, BROTHER Lehmann | BROWN EYES BENEATH psc Geraldine Clarke | CHORUS, GENTLEMEN! 
TROUGH TS OF Tkecdeet | SUNSHINE! .....lahmene | "OUR DUCKS ON A FOND THE MOON .......Coates | HOUSE OF MEMOR™ES Lohe 
LITTLE WOOING, A. .Eisdell | 1 FOUND A PARADISE HOMING ......... Del Rieso PLEURETTE, 1 SHALL | a ‘ . Aylward | DRUM-MAJOR, THE. . Newton 
LOVE’S A MERCHANT. Carew FORSTER | just A DREAM NEVER FORGET. ...Wood | IN SUMMERTIME ON DRUMMER-BOY, THE 
SOMETIMES IN MY I KNOW A LOVELY Guy D’Hardelot | IATTLE YVETTE .....Wood BREDON eae +++ Peel German 
DREAMS ......D’Hardelot | GARDEN ..... . D’Hardelot | MA CURLY-HEADED LOVE'S GARDEN OF I PITCH MY LONELY FLORAL DANCE, THE 
SONG OF THE SOUL. .Breil | IF WINTER COMES es ee Clutsam Peas ». « . Wood CARAVAN AT NIGHT AL DANCE, THE. . Moss 
THE PIPER OF LOVE H. M. Tennent | NIGHT NURSEY, THE ROAD THAT BROUGHT Coates | GUNNER, THE Wood 
Molly Carew | LOVE WILL CALL YOU Arundale YOU TO ME, THE ORNS i ie 
THE ROAD TO LOVE HOME .....-.+4++ Ransom | SON OF MINE...... Wallace Hamblen uaa quae OF Lohr | AGHTERMAN TOM... Squire 
Kitty Parker | MAMMY’S PRAYER, A THERE BE NONE OF Petr om ercenDy yy weed 2 arenes ghte RINGERS, THE Laur 
THERE 18 EVER A SONG ais dtadie cima BEAUTY’S DAUCRTERS nan, FOU - ae wee ° MING. + Kiliott | rHREE FOR JACK... Squire 
BY ward-Stephens | THE AULD NEST THROB OF THE PASSION- SONG OF SONGS, THE.Moys | MOTHER 0’ MINE....Tours | wit age BAND, THE. . Lohr 
THERE ARE FAIRIES AT Ernest Longstaffe ATE DAY.,.Hermann Lobr by 7 FOR - mes ROSE OF MY HEART. .Lobr | wo) poop ous bowen 
OTTOM OF OUR GA, VOGA, GONDO- WERE I A BUTTERFLY EN ..+++. me © - woo : MA! 
GARDEN hie tae Lehmann voruR Gite okace} eee Clark Lehmann | THERE 18 NO DEATH. “ WHEN CELIA SINGS. . . Moir Nelson 
y y ing Flow- WONDERFUL WONDER- YOU! ONLY You! ‘Hara-| WHERE MY CARAVAN YOUNG TOM 0’ DEVON 
wa = ° a . Phillips — ....Dorothy Forster Teresa Del Riego | YOU IN A GONDOLA. . Clarke HAS RESTED . Lohr , Russell 
Fite 
sf ~*~, 
CHAPPELL-HARMS, INC. ( ) 185 “ENC NEW YORK | 
reel | L 
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Ovations for D’Alvarez at Last Melbourne 
Concert 


guerite D’'Alvarez gave the eighth and final concert 
Melbourne season in the Town Hall at a special 
on July 11. A great audience gathered to do her 
ind she received ovation after ovation as the after- 
on. The program was a popular one and in- 
ed several of the numbers in which she had won par- 
ar favor in earlier concerts, among them “O Rest in 
Lord,” from “Elijah”; “Nobody Knows de Trouble 
een,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” and the 
” and “Seguidilla” from “Carmen.” The final 
er was Bizet's “Agnus Dei,” a number which she 
frequently with the leading American orchestras last 
In this she was assisted by Livio Manucci, cellist ; 
Wagner, pianist, and Leslie Cournow, organist. As 
he made a most profound impression in this fine 
rk and had to repeat it. 

floral tributes at this final concert were so numerous 
extra motor had to be requisitioned to take them 
the hotel, and later Mme, D’Alvarez had them sent 

e patients at St. Vincent’s Hospital. 
When the prima donna reached the main entrance on her 
to her car a crowd of several hundred was waiting 
wish her farewell. So great was the crush of those 
inxious to touch her hand or her gown as she passed that 
the police had to be called to make a passageway. Collins 
was lined to the curb with other admirers, and there 


in 
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was a great farewell cheer when her car finally got under 


way. 

eo great was the success of the Peruvian contralto’s 
Melbourne season that J. & N. Tait arranged for three 
more concerts there in August at the conclusion of the 
series of concerts which she was scheduled to give in 
Adelaide and Perth. 


Theater Named for Galli-Curci 


At Margaretville, N. Y., a new theater was inaugurated 
on August 25, and owing to the fact that Mme, Galli-Curci 
is a house and land owner in that part of the Catskills, and 
a tremendous favorite with the local population, the new 
edifice was given the name of The Galli-Curci Theater. 
The opening ceremonies and dedication consisted of a song 
recital by Estelle Liebling, an address by Hon. Lincoln 
R. Long and several songs sung by Galli-Curci herself. 
Her husband, Homer Samuels, accompanied the two singers. 
The house was packed with listeners at $2.50 per seat, 
although the regular price of admission to be charged at 
the future theatrical performances in the new theater is 
only twenty-five cents. 


Thibaud Coming Soon 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, will shortly em- 
bark for North America, where his tour opens the latter 
part of October in Winnipeg, Canada. He is booked to 
appear with the New York Philharmonic, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Minneapolis orchestras. 

















POPULAR BOOKS BY EUGENE GRUENBERG 








ELEMENTARY VIOLIN LESSONS for beginners, with hints for the teacher. 
FOUNDATION EXERCISES, Melodious daily exercises for the development of left hand technic, 
SCALES AND CHORDS. In their most important forms 
TWENTY-FIVE VIOLIN EXERCISES in the First Position. For the development of bowing. 
PROGRESSIVE VIOLIN STUDIES BY FAMOUS MASTERS. 
first five positions; 3d Volume, all the positions. 
MELODIC VIOLIN PIECES WITH PIANO, 
pieces Volume III, Thirty easy operatic selections. 
VIOLIN TEACHING AND VIOLIN STUDY, 


carefully marked as to fingering, bowing and dynamics, by Eugene 
Gruenberg. 


HANDEL’S VIOLIN SONATAS, 


All endorsed by leading authorities. 


gaF Just Out: Daily Bowing Exercises, ‘;':' 





Introduced in many schools. 


Systematically arranged. 


Ist Volume, the first three 
positions; 2d Volume, the 


for beginners, Volume I, Fifty very easy pieces, 
first position; Volume II, Thirty easy drawing-room 
The 2d and 3d volumes for the stanly of shifting. 
a text-book, with preface by Fritz Kreisler, In 
valuable for every student. 


Ditson Edition, 
For sale at any Music Store 


short, concise, comprehensive. For the mas- 
tery of bowing, the real foundation of violin 








David Mannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


ALFRED 


CORTOT 


COURSE IN INTERPRETATION 


Applicants who are not members of the School may enroll as listeners and a few places in 
the “Players’” group are open to those having the requisite artistic qualifications. 


MLLE. BERTHE BERT 


ASSISTANT TO M. CORTOT 


Will teach exclusively at the school 


157 EAST 74th STREET 


Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 
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GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI, 


the well known teacher and operatic and concert tenor of 

New York and Philadelphia, photographed with his son, 

Noel. During the 1921-22 season Mr. Boghetti gave an 
average of seventy-five vocal lessons a week. 


Interesting Musicale at LaForge Studios 


The charming studios of Frank LaForge and Ernesto 
Bertimen were crowded to their capacity on Wednesday 
evening, August 23, by those who had gathered to listen 
to a program given with the finish, invariably character- 
istic of the work of these two gentlemen. And those who 
came later departed with the feeling that they had heard 
a program of real artistic merit. 

Mae Graves Atkins displayed a soprano voice of unusual 
purity and wide range in two groups, which included Rach- 
maninoff’s “In the Silence of Night” and “Before My Win- 
dow,” Rubinstein’s “Spring Song,” Grieg’s “Mother Sor- 
row” and “A Dream,” Griffes’ “By a Lonely Forest Path- 
way,” Wintter Watts’ “Wings of Night” and three songs 
by Mr. LaForge—“‘The Sheepherder,” “To a Violet” and 
“O Ask of the Stars Beloved.” Clara Bancroft pleased 
in Coquard’s “Plainte d’Ariene,” LaForge’s “Like a Rose- 
bud” and the delightful old French song, “Come Sweet 
Morning.” Albert Rappaport sang MacDowell’s “Thy 
Beaming Eyes” and two songs by Richard Strauss—“Aller- 
seelen” and “Zweignung”—with fine effect. Charles Carver 
scored his usual success; seldom does one hear Handel’s 
“Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves” sung with such clarity 
of diction, such beauty of tone and such altogether remark- 
able finish, the sheer beauty of it leaving one a little breath- 
less. His other numbers were “Love Is a Bubble” (Old 
English), “Sapphic Ode” of Brahms, and “Heimliche Auf- 
forderung” of Strauss. 

Dwight Coy played two Chopin numbers excellently. 
The other pianist on the program was Rosamund Crawford, 
who gave a fine reading of the Moszkowski valse in E 
major. Mr. LaForge was at the piano for the vocalists— 
a statement which means that the accompaniments were 
beyond criticism. 





Sol Alberti Reopens Studio 

Sol Alberti, accompanist, coach, and teacher of piano, 
opened his fall term of teaching on September 4. Besides 
his teaching and coaching this summer, he made a short tour 
with Evelyn Scotney during the end of June, visiting 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Toronto and Montreal. On 
August 15 he played for Anna Fitziu at Port Henry, N. Y., 
and was again at the piano for the same artist at Point 
Pleasant, N. J., on August 25. 

Elvin Smith, who has been studying accompanying with 
Mr. Alberti, has been engaged as accompanist for Evelyn 
Scotney for the coming season. He will start with her on 
a ten weeks’ tour, beginning the middle of October, which 
will take them to California. Mr. Smith will play a group 
of solos on all the programs. 


Gates with Zuro Opera Company 


Lucy Gates, the well known soprano, has been engaged 
for the Zuro Opera Company’s two weeks’ season at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, beginning on Monday even- 
ing, September 11. Miss Gates will make her first appcar- 
ance as Micaela in “Carmen” on the opening night. 








GIGLI 


Only Vocal Teacher, MAESTRO 


ENRICO ROSATI wii open 





His Singing Studio in New York on October First 
APPLICATIONS TO MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS, 2231 BROADWAY 
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oT. DENIS 


TED SHAWN 


and the Denishawn Dancers 


October, November, December Booked 
January, February, March Now Booking 
Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 





LETZ QUARTET 


HANS LETZ, 1st Violin 
EDWIN BACHMANN, 2nd Violin 
EDWARD KREINER, Viola 
HORACE BRITT, ’Cello 


AVAILABLE 
November to April 
Exclusive Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, ‘New York 
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Werner Josten Rapidly Attaining Prominence 


Among the musicians who have recently come to this 
country from Europe none has risen more rapidly to a 
position of national prominence than Werner Josten, com- 
poser; nor has any composer now in America, even among 
those who have been here for a much longer period, found 
greater favor with singers who are in search of attractive 
novelties for their programs. 

His start was made in Munich, under Dr. Rudolph Siegel, 
a master-pupil of Humperdinck, who carried forward the 
skill and the traditions of the great composer of “Hansel 
and Gretel” and “Koenigskinder.” Later on Mr. Josten 
worked with Dalcroze in Geneva and then spent four 
years in Paris. 

After completing his education in Paris he was assistant 
conductor at the Munich Opera for some time and then 
came to America, This was in 1921, only a little over a 
year ago. His songs were soon brought out by many pub- 
lishers, one of them a month after his arrival accepting 
ten, a number which in twenty-three years this publisher 
had not accepted at one time from any one composer. 

It is further to be noted that Mr. Josten established 
what is probably a record in getting his songs sung by 
leading singers. Just a partial list follows: Sophie Bras- 
lau, Cora Chase, Mabel Garrison, Arthur Hackett, Olive 
Klein, Hulda Lashanska, Queena Mario and Frances Alda, 
who sang one song at twenty-eight concerts. The songs 
also enjoyed a gery wide sale and there were countless 
public performances of them by other artists, and, of 
course, by amateurs. Press comments upon the singing of 
these songs in various places by Sophie Braslau, Frances 
Alda and Hulda Lashanska fully confirm what has here 
been said. A few of them follow: 

SOPHIE BRASLAU 

A song which impressed us perhaps more than any other novelty 
on the program was the beautiful song by Werner Josten, “Die 
verschwiegene Nachtigall.” It is deliciously fresh, naive and poetic. 
In a style which, although the technic is modern, gives the im- 
pression of a certain archaism which matches the verse, the com- 
poser also reproduces the youthful and poetic spirit of the poet. 
‘“‘Weihnachten,” by the same composer, has a good melodic line. 
Enough is said in these two songs mp oe | a new and very fine 
talent for composition.—Olin Downes in the Boston Post. 


Three songs by Werner Josten, sung in German, disclosed a young 
composer of decided lyric and dramatic gifts—-Deems Taylor in 
the New York World. 


The Schubertian songs by Werner Josten were big in rhythm and 
fine in substance,—Washington Times, 

Two songs by Gustav Mahler were a pleasing novelty, but better 
I liked Wolff’s “Ewig,” and, best of all, Werner Josten’s “Die 
verschwiegene Nachtigall.”—Redfern Mason in the San Francisco 
Commercial News. 

The program was unusual, yet merit rather than novelty seems 
to have guided her choice. hree songs by Werner Josten came 
from a gold mine of beauties and were excellently refined.—Oak- 
land Tribune. 

FRANCES ALDA 

Werner Josten’s “Spring Night” was one of the most melodious 

songs of the concert.—-St. Louis Globe. 


HULDA LASHANSKA 
Two songs by Werner Josten were full of life and animation, 
musical in construction and brilliant in effect.—Cleveland Town 
Topics. 
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Two really brilliant numbers were compositions of Werner Josten. 
— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Werner Jesten’s “Spring Night” was one of the most melodious 
of the modern compositions that one is privileged to hear. “‘Adora- 
tion” was one of the most appealing on the program.—St. Louis Star. 


The songs of Werner Josten, who recently has come to this coun- 
try, are attracting considerable attention, “Adoration” and “Sprin, 
Night,” portraying tender exalted sentiment, were warmly greete 
by the audience.—Detroit Free Press. 


“Adoration,” by Werner Josten, is written in an ecstatic mood 
ani won enthusiastic applause.—Kansas City Times. 

Mr. Josten now has songs published by Ditson, Schirmer 
and Carl Fischer, twenty-three in all, and more to come. 


Herman Devries to Reorganize Opera Classes 

Herman Devries, the eminent operatic coach, has been 
persuaded by force of numbers to reorganize his celebrated 
opera classes in Chicago, from which so many young 





HERMAN DEVRIES. 


American singers have gone forth to honors. He will de- 
vote two hours twice a week to the teaching of the standard 
operatic repertory. Alternating casts will be formed so as 
to give all the singers an opportunity to practice the roles. 
Mr. Devries outlines the opera story, the meaning of each 
character explains text and action, is stage manager, 
prompter, orchestra, sings all the roles—is in short, an 





In the issue of Sep- 
tember 14 the Sixth 
and Final Article of 


Arthur Harimann’s 
Series 


achs Sonatas 
For Violin 


will appear 








Inspiration to students. The operas are studied with com 
plete stage business, and in the vernacular of the com- 
position as well as in English. Classes are forming now. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns at Hot Springs 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, the mirror-voiced sopranos, are 
scheduled to appear in Hot Springs, Ark., at the height of 
the season in that fashionable summer resort. They have 
just been booked for the local Auditorium Theater for 
January 19. The charming sisters are very popular in 
the West and a tour is now being booked for them on the 
way to Australia. Another Daniel Mayer attraction booked 
for Hot Springs is Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 


Denishawn Dancers in February. 





‘OPERA CLASSES 


New York City 


OSCAR SAENGER 


and 


Associate Teachers 


WILL REOPEN HIS STUDIOS 
SEASON 1922-1923 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1922 


FROM THE RUDIMENTS OF TONE-PLACEMENT 
TO 
PERFECTION IN THE ART OF SINGING 


TEACHERS’ CLASSES 
Under the Personal Direction of Mr. Saenger 


STUDIOS: 6 East 8ist Street 





REPERTOIRE CLASSES 








Miss L. Lilly, Secretary 
Tel. 1644 Rhinelander 
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TONE PRODUCER FOR ALL STRING 
INSTRUMENTS LATEST INVENTION 


A Tone Producer, designed to improve and increase the 
tonal quality of all musical string instruments, has recently 
been invented. The Tone Producer consists of specially 
prepared wood, so constructed that it conforms with the 
hape of the instrument in which it is to be used. It is 

sid that with the aid of this Tone Producer the modern 
manufacturer of violins, violas and cellos is enabled to 
put into his instruments the extraordinary tone quality 
, highly prized in the old Italian instruments of Stradi- 


JOSEPH AND JOHN VIRZI 
and their new invention. 


varius, Guarnerius, Amati, and the other famous luthiers 
of Italy’s golden days of string instrument making. With 
the passing of those famous makers their art has been 
lost. In recent years there have been numerous attempts 
on the part of makers of musical instruments to reproduce 
the tonal quality found in the creations of the masters. 
None have been wholly successful, although the nearest 
approach to that end, it is claimed, has been made by the 
inventors of the Tone Producer, which brings the glow of 


life into the violin, according to famous violinists who have 
tried it. 

The Tone Producer is very simply constructed. It is 
inserted under the top of the violin after it has been 
opened, as shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
top of the violin is then put back in place, and the increased 
volume and sweetness of tone is immediate. The wood 
from which this device is made is carefully chosen and is 
matched with the wood of the top of the violin. The Tone 
Producer is scientifically constructed after extensive ex- 
periments in matters of acoustics and effects on different 
woods. 

The stimulation which this device affords is not con- 
fined to the most expensive instruments. It can be ap- 
plied with equally good results to an ordinary, cheap in- 
strument of the variety commonly used by students. 

Tests conducted by the inventors show that the device 
gives increased tonal quality to the stringed instruments of 
the orchestra, and makes it possible for the leader either to 
increase the number of woodwind and brass instruments 
or to reduce the number of strings employed. It was 
found that the device, used in violins in recording labora- 
tories of phonograph record making concerns, made it 
possible to produce a record that brought out to the best 
advantage the sweet tones of the violin. 

After many years of scientific experimenting and tests, 
the Tone Producer is now claimed to be of great value 
to pianos, violins and all stringed instruments, and can be 
used to such good advantage in increasing the volume and 
richness of their tones, The inventors and manufacturers 
are Joseph and John Virzi, of New York City. 

Among the violinists who have heard and tried violins 
equipped with this device, and who praise it, are Kreisler, 
Heifetz, Thibaud, Spalding, Betti and Casals. M.B.R. 


Macheth Sings at Assembly and Bible 
Conference 


Following the customary plan of securing @ soloist of 
international reputation each year at the Assembly and 
Bible Conference, the committee this year selected Florence 
Macheth, of the Chicago Opera, and the noted. star won a 
host of admirers when she sang recently. The’ soloists for 
the two preceding years were Schumann Heink and Amelita 
Galli-Curci. 


Milan Lusk Under New Management 


An announcement has just been made that Milan Lusk, 
Bohemian violinist, will concertize next season under the 
direction of Samuel D. Selwitz, the enterprising Chicago 
manager, who has undertaken an unusually extensive trip 
this summer through the Middle Western, Eastern and 
Southern States for the purpose of booking his artists. 
Milan Lusk is spending his summer on the shores of Lake 
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Michigan in Wilmette. His time is at present divided be- 
tween composing and working up a new violin repertory 
for next season, which promises to be an unusually busy 
one, 


Philharmonic to Have More Soloists 


The Philharmonic conductors, management and executive 
committee have jointly chosen the assisting artists who will 
appear with the orchestra during the coming season. Not 
for a number of years have so many soloists been selected. 
In response to requests from subscribers to the Saturday 
evening and Sunday afternoon series, the number of indi- 
vidual artists who will make solo appearances in these series 
has been considerably increased over previous seasons, and 
the allotment of solo players for the concerts on the eight 
Tuesday evenings and four Sunday afternoons at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House is equally generous. 

Within the orchestra itself the first players in the re- 
spective sections are adequately equipped to meet the re- 
quirements imposed by the most exacting composers in 
the solo passages of the great orchestral works. Bruno 
Jaenicke will play the horn solo in the Tschaikowsky fifth 
symphony, and Gustave Langenus, the distinctive part for 
clarinet in the “Pathetique”; Gustave Heim will undoubt- 
edly repeat the off-stage solo in Beethoven’s “Leonore” 
overture, No. 3, which demands a sustained and unvaried 
pitch and is in itself a test of excellence fpr the performer, 
and Bruno Labate will invest the solo parts for the oboe 
with his own individual quality of tone and phrasing. 
Scipione Guidi, the concertmaster, will make his first ap- 
pearance in the performance of a concerto with the orches- 
tra, and Cornelius Van Vliet and Leo Schulz will appear 
in cello solos, 

Alfred Friese, the tympanist, is not the least important of 
the orchestral forces, and will again be a familiar figure in 
the southwest corner of the Carnegie Hall stage—practi- 
cally a necessity if Liszt's preludes occupy a place on a 
Philharmonic program. With two soloists in the bassoon 
section in Benjamin Kohon and Auguste Mesnard, Fred 
Geib at the tuba, Messrs. Falcone, Haines and Lilleback in 
trombones, and Joseph Kovarik at the first viola stand, the 
equipment of the Philharmonic in solo material makes it 
apparently sufficient unto itself, 

A complete list of assisting artists who will appear in the 
several series of Philharmonic concerts in the season will 
be announced in the very near future. 


Frances Paperte on Fall Tour 


Frances Paperte, mezzo opr of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, who recently joined Charles Drake’s list of artists, 
is now off on a vacation trip that will include a stay in 
Colorado. She has been coaching in New York for several 
weeks, preparatory to a rather lengthy fall tour in Ohio, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. The young 
singer will be assisted next season by Frank Bibb, well 
known pianist and composer, whose excellent work has 
brought him wide notice in the last few years. 
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Press Reviews of Recital in Ziegfeld Theater, July 11, 1922 


“He gave an excellent performance of selections from the works of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, one wherein the 
ality of his voice and his powers of interpretation combined in fine, imaginative style.”—EDWARD Moore, Chicago 
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Tribune. 


“The recitalist was particularly effective in the lieder ‘Die Wanderer’ and ‘Du Bist die Ruh.’ His diction is super- 
latively good and he understands the art of lieder singing." —-HERMAN DEvRIES, Chicago American. 


“Dr, Lulek displayed a fine sense for interpretation, a talent for projecting the different sentiments and moods of the 
songs and clear enunciation of the texts."—MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicago Daily News. 
g ) g y 


“Dr. Lulek has an excellent understanding of the lied, what it means and how to express it. His voice isspleasing in 
natural quality and under good control so that it responds to the singer’s purpose. He gave more attention to the sus- 
tained phrase and to the quality of the tone than do most lieder singers, and by so doing was enabled to bring out more 
clearly the character of the music as well as the words. A musicianly and intelligent singer.”—KARLETON HACKETT, 


Chicago Evening Post. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 


records exclusively for the Duo-Art and enthusiastically 
endorses the reproduction of her playing as representing 
her art in its most perfect performance. She states: “J 


* consider the 


DUO ~ART 


Piano the only reproducing instrument capable of re- 
flecting the subtler characteristics of my playing. 

When I sit down to make a record for the Duo-Art 
Piano, I feel that I have before me a palette, with the 
whole range of musical color, with every tonal shade and 
tint, ready for my brush—and I know that the colors 
will not Jade GUIOMAR NOVAES 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
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WHY PIANO PLAYING IS BOUND TO INCREASE 


By B. H. S. Wilder 


Among a great many people today there seems to be the 

{ that on account of the enormous growth of automatic 
instruments such as talking machines and player 
the days of the piano are numbered; some parents 
even decided not to have their children take piano 
ssons and instead have installed victrolas. 

[hat mechanical players have come to stay and in in 
ing numbers there is not the slightest doubt, and it is 
that it is so, for there is an abundant field for all. 
ability to put records of the world’s greatest pianists 

piano and hear the masterpieces played by 

r pianists and to put records of the most famous 
ngers on a Victrola and hear the greatest arias sung by 
these artists are things most worthy and altogether whole- 
nne These inventions are among the marvels of recent 
years and should receive every support for what they are 

But, like everything else, there are two sides to the question, 
r while they temporarily fascinate and entertain, they can 

never fully satisfy for the reason that the psychological 
ict will remain that “the fascination, the joy, the whole- 
me invigorating and the real contentment to be gotten 
from ‘doing the thing ourselves’ is the same yesterday, 
today and torever.” 

Some time ago in conversation with president of one of 
ur large universities, he asked if the mechanical players 
were not destined to drive pianos from the field; to this 
| replied that there were young people constantly at our home 
und always during the evening the piano was heard quite 
is much as the victrola except when there was dancing. 
Some of the players knew but one or two chords, some 
played their tunes with one finger and one enthusiast played 
J the popular melodies with his right hand and monotonously 
played the tonic chord as an accompaniment with the left 


Inusical 


pianos 


player 


hand 

It is not necessarily the playing of elaborate pieces which 
vives the greatest pleasure—it is the ability to express 
oneself, and to “de the thing ourselves” which gives real 
joy and contentment; the playing of “Swanee River,” “Home, 
Sweet Home” or “Dixie” with one finger gives as much 
pleasure to One person as the playing of a Beethoven sonata 
or Liszt rhapsody does to another and it will always be 

Our musicians and music teachers too often lose sight 
of this fact; their efforts are vastly too much from their 
own standpoint and not enough from the musical growth 
of the young aspirant. ‘They compei their pupils to master 
technic to the neglect of interesting them in music. Technic 

; unfortunately a “necessary evil” and must be developed, 
but it should not be imposed at the expense of a child’s 
natural love for music. 

Another great mistake is to insist upon pupils learning 
to play a few pieces from memory and neglecting the ability 
to read music at sight; the neglect of sight reading con- 
stitutes the greatest crime of all in piano teaching. Do 
we send our children to school and have them learn to 
read that they may be able to recite the dialogues of 
Shakespeare or the poems ef Wordsworth? We certainly 
do not! We have them learn to read that they may enter- 
tain, instruct and acquaint themselves with the thoughts and 
doings of the past and present. Just why the same rule 
should not prevail with piano pupils has never been satis- 
factorily explained. (Let/it here be said that no one ever 
was “a born sight-reader,” and let it also here be said that 
sight reading can be taught by comparatively simple methods 
in spite of opinions which have been handed down for 
generations by “the elect.”’) 

All of us are musical to a greater or less degree, and all, 
too, are inquisitive. Why not then recognize these funda- 
mentals and let our musical efforts along educational lines 
be to open the doors to a vastly increased number and give 
them the ability to add the joys of acquaintance with the 
immense storehouse of music of the past and present? To 
the person who can read music the fascination of reading 
unfamiliar pieces or whole opera scores is on a par with 
the fascination of reading a story or a book. 

Again, we all love occasionally to let our imaginations pos- 
sess us and build “air castles,” tell fantastic stories (chil- 
dren delight in this), draw grotesque objects (as may be 
observed inside telephone booths), and in hundreds of other 
ways we love to entertain ourselves; whether we recognize 
the fact or not these things are restful and wholesome and 
should be encouraged. Why, then, do we not develop within 


the child the ability to improvise, to create his own music? 
At first thought this may seem an impossibility, but it is not 
hy any means. Every child loves music and every child 
has abundant imagination; add to this suggestion and intelli- 
gent direction and you will be amazed to see what the 
average child can do along original lines, and rest assured 
that when the child or the grown-up finds he can actually 
create music the results will show, you will not be able 
to keep him away from the piano; improvising will be his 
greatest joy, a life long joy, a never-ending source of re- 
laxation and contentment. 

It is well to have ideals and to set these ideals high, but 
it is fatal to set these ideals beyond the reach of those who 
should be most benefited. A child creeps before it walks; 
let us acknowledge these truths and let us stoop a little 
more to assist the young in so altogether worthy a devel- 
opment and growth. 

What is demanded, that these delights and consolations 
may be enjoyed by an immensely increased number, is some 
instrument by which large classes may be taught and given 
a foundation upon which they may build for their future 
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musical entertainment, edification and inspiration. Such an 
instrument should be inexpensive, portable (not larger than 
a violin that it may easily be carried about and that prac- 
ticing may be done anywhere at any time) and so simple 
in its construction that it “never gets out of order.” 

With these things in mind experiments were carried on 
for a long time with various devices and keyboards, resulting 
in a determination to avoid movable individual keys on 
account of the expense and also on account of the added 
possibilities of their getting upset. Finally it was decided 
that a one-piece keyboard with “V” shaped corrugations 
instead of flat white keys would solve the problem of key- 
spacings and key-distances. Teaching and perfecting a legato 
and the various finger touches was made simple by tilting 
or rocking the keyboard upon levers placed at either end, 
and the development of added finger strength and lightness 
of finger action after that was but a matter of tilting the 
keyboard at varying centers, 

One of the best authorities in the country remarked upon 
examining the Wilder Keyboard: “It looks as though you 
had solved the problem of class instruction.” That the 
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underlying ideas were correct was abundantly proved by 
the results achieved with the experimental class of twenty 
pupils at the Lowell School, Boston; none of these pupils 
played the piano and but five had pianos in their homes. 
At the end of ten weeks all played from memory a number 
of pieces ranging from sixteen to forty measures each, 
played all of the triad inversions and their roots, played four 
finger scales with alternate hands beginning with any de- 
gree of the scale, played four octave arpeggios with alter- 
nate hands using the various chord positions, read instantly 
any intervals within an octave, named any pitches of the 
major scale, transposed their simpler pieces to three keys 
and got good tone and good legatos when they went to the 
piano. (During the lessons one pupil always played the 
piece or exercise on the piano while the rest of the class 
did the same thing on their keyboards.) 

In spite of the fact that this class work was done late in 
the afternoon after a full day’s work in school, all were 
enthusiastic, as proved by the fact that they always asked 
the privilege of playing on the piano at the close of the 
lesson, and invariably left the room singing some of the 
tunes they had learned. 

In conclusion, it goes without saying that a large portion 
of this class will continue their lessons with private teachers 
and that some of the parents of the fifteen who did not have 
pianos will buy pianos, 


Noted Artists to Feature Boris Levenson 
Compositions 


The compositions of Boris Levenson, the brilliant young 
Russian composer now residing in this country, are coming 
rapidly to the fore. Among the noted artists who will fea- 
ture his works on their concert programs are Sophie Bras- 
lau, American contralto, and Boris Hambourg, cellist. 
Moreover, Mr. Hambourg, who is also director of a musical 
conservatory in Toronto, plans to utilize several of Lev- 
enson’s compositions in the various courses. Recently Mr. 
Levenson received word from the Coast that two of his 
ponereees pieces were presented by Eugene Bernstein, the 

ew York pianist, at concerts in Cheney and Seattle, Wash., 


‘ with noteworthy success. 


Mr. Levenson will give the first of his annual concerts 
in New York, “devoted exclusively to his own works, on 
Tuesday evening, November 21, in Aeolian Hall. Among 
the artists to appear at this concert are Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Bloch, Sophie Loopo and Dmitri Dobkin, 
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Settimo Vittone Impresses Edgar Bowman 


The accompanying picture of Isabella Fosta, prima donna 
soprano, and Edgar Bowman, organist, artist pupils of 
S. C. and P. A. Yon, was taken at the Villa Yon in Settimo 
Vittone, Italy, in the summer of 1922. 

Regarding this interesting village, Mr. Bowman writes 
as follows: 

“It is my pleasure to record first impressions of Settimo 
Vittone—this charming village, situated in the very open- 
ing of the Val o’ Aosta. 

“The interesting trip by motor from Torino prepared us 
for the beauties awaiting us here. Through old villages, teem- 
ing with traditions,. narrow, winding streets, quaint houses 
with flower laden balconies, and always the church promi- 
nent on the piazza, the road took us through the loveliest 
country, with the Alps faintly outlined in the distance, 
beautiful to behold in the gathering twilight. 

“Settimo Vittone rests in the valley between two great 
mountains and is truly fascinating. From Villa Yon we 
have a vista of the a Thay the surrounding mountains and 
the valley far below us, with vineyards in richest growth, 





ISABELLA FOSTA AND EDGAR BOWMAN 


here and there an old Roman castle. A more perfect pic- 
ture for inspiration and concentrated work would be difficult 
to imagine. 

“Our studios are in an enchanting old castle near the villa. 
Facing the same piazza is an old Roman church built more 
than 1,700 years ago—first as a pagan temple and later as a 
Catholic church. The remains of Queen Asgarda are buried 
under the altar. 

“For organ practice we go to a picturesque chapel near 
by, where a modern instrument is at our disposal, 

“Among the trips from Settimo, the one to Piccolo San 
Bernardo on the French border was especially enjoyable— 
motoring up the w.nding mountain roads with snow-capped 
peaks in sight. The day was warm, but coats were not 
scorned when the point of ‘snowballing’ was reachéd. Next 
week we leave here for a tour of Italy, including Genova, 
Rome, Florence, Milano, Venice and Stresa on Tago Mag- 
giore. Of these I will write later. 

“Altogether, the summer under the tutelage of Mr, Yon 
promises to be most enjoyable and of great benefit. 

(Signed) Encar BowMan.” 


American Music Guild Activities 


The American Music Guild, founded in the early winter of 
1921 by Marion Bauer, Louis Gruenberg, Sandor Harmati, 
Charles Haubiel, Frederick Jacobi, A. Walter Kramer, 
Harold Morris, Albert Stoessel and Deems Taylor, and 
having for its object the encouragement of serious efforts 
in musical composition by American composers, is progress- 
ing rapidly. 

From the outset, a decision was reached whereby the 
Guild meets every two or three weeks and listens to an 
entire program of compositions by a Guild member, Dur- 
ing the month of April, 1922, the Guild gave two concerts 
at the MacDowell Galleries, New York, where mainly 
works by Guild members were performed. Encouraged 
by the success of these concerts, the American Music Guild 
decided to broaden its field of activity by giving three pub- 
lic concerts during the season of 1922-23 in Town Hall, 
New York, on the following dates: January 3, February 
7 and March 7. The present limited resources do not per- 
mit the engagement of a first class symphony orchestra for 
the presentation of larger orchestral works. The Guild 
must therefore confine its work for the present to piano, 
violin, vocal, viola, cello and chamber music compositions. 





Dan Beddoe Enjoys Motor Trip 


Dan Beddoe, well known tenor and member of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory faculty, has been spending his vacation 
motoring through the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York, stopping off at various points. He 
has been away from Cincinnati since July 26, but will return 
in time to begin his new season on September 1, for which 
he has a very large class. 
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TITO SCHIPA 





HE continuous demand for this brilliant artist in opera since 

his debut in America, as premier lyric tenor of the Chicago 

Opera Company, has made possible the acceptance of only 

a limited number of concert engagements. The outstanding success 

of these and especially the sweeping brilliance of his spring concert 

tour has culminated in an arrangement by which he will in the future 
be able to devote much more of his time to concerts. 


Schipa’s great appeal and the deep and lasting impression he makes 
on his audience is evidenced by the few following excerpts. 





CONCERTS 


Schipa with his youth and personality and wonder ful 
voice %s deserving of the praise that has placed him 
as one of the two leading lyric tenors of the world. 
With a forceful presentation, a rich, mellow voice 
that filled the First Regiment Armory and an un- 
usual power of interpretation, Mr. Schipa was wildly 
received last night and forced to respond to many 
encores.—Newark Ledger, May 6, 1922. 


‘ a very gracious artist, by the way, and one 
who quite brought down the house. He even wrung 
“bravos”’—not whispered ones, but shouted ones 
which is an achievement worthy of record with an 
American audience.—New Orleans States, April 30, 
1922. 


There may be better singers than he, but they do 
not come out here. He has everything: voice, tem- 
perament, vocal skill, musicianship and personality.— 
Chicago Evening Post, April 22, 1922. 


Schipa carries off honors as 1922 Music Festival 
Opens. . Schipa, earning six encores, carried 
off the chief honors of the evening. The persistently 
applauding crowd which brought him out again and 
again seemed to recognize an Italian John McCor- 
mack in voice, method and personal ways.—Newark 
Star-Eagle, May 6, 1922. 


Mr. Schipa was quite as much a delight in concert 
as he has ever been in opera. A superb voice that 
lends itself equally well to the graceful simplicity 
of Handel, to the languorous enchantment of a senti- 
mental ditty like “The Sweetest Flower That Grows,” 
or to the snappy, blithe refrain of a Spanish folk 
song, made him liked to a riotous degree by the audi- 
ence.—Chicago Daily Tribune, April 22, 1922. 





OPERA 
To judge by the applause Tito Schipa was the 
hero of the evening —New York Tribune, February 


21, 1922. 
Tito Schipa is among the most renowned of tenors 
New York Evening Post, February 21, 1922 


He sang with a commendable approach to the dif- 
ficult style of the music, with considerable facility 
in the florid passages, and presented the character 
with abundant vitality—New York Times, January 
29, 1922. 


In this performance she (Galli-Curci), had the 
vastly valuable assistance of Tito Schipa in the part 
of Alfred Germont. Never was a pair more perfectly 
matched. Mr. Schipa is young, eager, ardent, good 
looking and the possessor of as lovely a voice as ever 
a lyric tenor could claim, and he has the demeanor 
of a gentleman.—Edward Moore, Chicago Triiune, 
December 21, 1921. 


Last night from his very entrance, Schipa justified 
his right to be called one of the finest lyric tenors 
in the world. His voice was superb, and the crowded 
Auditorium seized very opportunity to assure him 
of their devotion and warm admiration.—Herman 
Devries, Chicago American, January 21, 1922. 


His tone was lovely in quality and he tossed off 
many neat exhibitions of virtuosity as tho they were 
nothing at all.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 
Post, January 12, 1922. 

Schipa has never had an equal in this. country, at 
least in my day. Anything more lovely than his sing 
ing of the romanza in the first act I never haye 
heard.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS BELIEVES THAT TOO MUCH 
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with my wife Sara Anderson, where for seven years we 
sang principal roles, we met Americans innumerably 


~ STRESS IS LAID UPON THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF SINGING successful according to their development. Many have 


returned to us, such as Olive’ Fremstadt, Edith Walker, 
Clarence Whitehill, Putnam Griswold, Louise Homer and 


In Interview the Distinguished Vocal Teacher Says That Many Promising Careers Are Never Realized or Are Shattered : ) 4 
Because of a Low Strata of Thought—“Voice Is a Spiritual Attribute,” He Declares, “and Spiritual Things others. Ra believe that the er ging —_— selecting sing- 

" ee. ical”—National Distinctions Tabooed ers, look upon artists in this way—at least it has been 

Cannot Be Guided by the Physical ations o0e proved by the Metropolitan, Chicago and Boston opera 


Joseph Regneas, international singer and voice teacher, 
who has just completed his sixth season at Raymond, Me. 
where he gathers each year a most interesting group of 
tudents, singers and teachers—gave the writer the under 
lying principles with which he works and which are re- 
sponsible for the high positions his students hold today in 
the musical world, 

“It should be the duty of each one who has realized the 
truth,” said Mr, Regneas, “to bring the student’s mind to a 
higher plane of thinking. When I say ‘student’ I mean 
every one seeking additional knowledge, whether a begin- 
ner, a singer in private or public life, or an instructor, as 
the expression of the voice is so little physical, but almost 
vholly the audible demonstration of a spiritual force When 
the thoughts can be brought to a more idealic state, the 
physical voice will more nearly appear in its natural state, 
which is its best condition, while the mental or spiritual 
ide—the larger part—is enhanced according to the plane 
of thought 

‘Nearly every one knows the picture John Bunyan makes 
f the man using the ‘muck rake’ who could see noth- 
ing but refuse and dirt to rake from the floor, There are 
so many students allowed to wallow in the thoughts of the 
refuse instead of the ideals—going for ‘dollars’ instead of 
equipment’—and they get neither. This is one of the rea- 
sons why each season brings out beautiful voices and tal- 
ents which in a few short years are heard of no more; also 
why many with the necessary knowledge of the physical 
voice are not successful as teachers and cannot attract stu- 
dents to themselves nor hold the interest of those who may 
chance their way. Develop a better man or woman and 
you are doing the most to develop the singer and teacher, 
and do not belittle the physical side of singing. In fact, I 
never leave the subject of ‘breathing,’ as he who would sing 
must become an ‘habitual diaphragmatic breather,’ but the 
acquiring of the proper physical conditions are brought 
about the sooner through the development of one’s spiritual 
forces One who lives much in the atmosphere of fear, dis- 
couragement and vain longing, rarely develops the carriage 
of the body and the habitual action of the muscles that are 
necessary to become a fine singer, ‘The physical follows 
the mental,’ and thoughts of confidence and determination 
do more to develop the muscles of the back diaphragm and 
abdomen than years of Indian club swingnig, dumb bell or 
breathing exercises. In short, it takes so little of the phys- 
ical—~although that little be of the greatest importance— 
and so much of the spiritual. 

“The reason one finds so many plodding along is because 
they put their faith in physically overcoming their short- 
comings, which are mental, instead of mentally working to 
acquire the proper physical condition for singing. Every 
voice has what may be called its native color—some voices 


companies, Never has Mr. Gatti-Casazza refused to listen 


are by nature more beautiful than others—but no dia- to singers I wished to present to him, and the auditions are 
phragm or poss effort ever made a tone more beauti- always held under conditions to give the singer every op- 
ful. Only the thought can improve the quality or color of portunity to do his best. Only once—wben the Lambs’ Club 
a tone, which explains why many] 
with unusually beautiful natural 
voices never arrive as high on the 
ladder of artistic achievement as 
some endowed with a less beauti- 
ful physical organ. I speak of 
tone color—not interpretive tal- 
ent—and yet these spiritual forces 
cannot find expression if the mus- 
cular system is not properly ad- 
justed. 

“For free muscles we must first 
have free thoughts, character, in- 
telligence and be kind. And for 
relaxed muscles I know of no 
greater attribute one can develop 
for one’s self than love for one’s 
fellow man, and in my mind man 
is the same the world over, I can 
look back and clearly .remember 
how the talk of nationalism never 
sat easily upon my shoulders. I 
could not tell why, but to me an 
American, an Italian, a French- 
man, or a Hollander were all the 
same. If one hears of a railroad 
accident with a hundred badly in- 
jured, can the sympathy felt be 
different because it happened on 
the Western or Eastern hemi- 
sphere, or in the Antipodes? 

‘hen one hears beautiful singin 
or playing, or recognizes unusua 
art in any form, can the appre- 
ciation be greater or less because 
the singer or painter is a Swiss, 
an Englishman or an American? 
All things have developed to bring 
the peoples of the earth more 
closely together, and the free 
thought, the big thought that will 
do much toward releasing the 
muscles is to embrace all as one 
people. 

_“One hears so much of foreign 
singers invading these shores. 
_ First, let me say that for every foreigner who sang was holding a rehearsal beyond the time expected—was it 
in opera and concert in this country, a hundred Amer- necessary to hold the audition for two of my singers in the 
icans sang in Europe, During my days in opera in Europe, (Continued on page 25) 
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MANY MUSICAL AND SCREEN NOTABLES 
ATTEND OPENING OF NEW EASTMAN THEATER 


Beautiful New $5,000,000 Edifice the Center of Attraction 


—“The Prisoner of Zenda” the First Picture Presented— 


Marion Armstrong the Initial Soloist—First Showing on Any Public Screen of New Color Pictures a Feature 
—What Mr. Eastman’s Gift Means to the City and to Music in General 


Rochester, N, Y., September 2.—Notables of the screen 
and music world came from many distant places for the 
opening inspection pon by invited guests of the new East- 
man Theater, the $5,000, structure ereeted by George 
Eastman for the combined artistic advancement of motion 
picture and musical art. The theater was open all the 
afternoon and evening to the visitors, preliminary to the 
first public performance, Monday, September 4. 

In the evening an jon was given of the motion 
picture production, “The oner of Zenda,” which is the 
theater’s opening attraction. The special Eastman Theater 
Orchestra of sixty pieces, under the direction of Arthur 
Alexander, and the great Austin organ, the largest in the 
world, were heard for the first time. Marion Armstrong, 
Canadian soprano, and Ester Gustafson, interpretive dancer, 
were the solo artists of the occasion. 

Among the prominent persons present were Charles 
Walton, of New York, representing motion picture celebri- 
ties; George H. Bubb, Williamsport, Pa., director of chain 
theaters; E. L. Bloom, manager of New York Winter 
Garden and Century Theater attractions; Andrew J. Cobe, 
manager Central Theater, New York; Fred Hermann, 
manager Capitol Theater, Wilkes-Barre, 'Pa.; ; Allen Eaton, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York; Gus Sun, Spring- 
field, Ohio, operator, of chain theaters in Ohio; Winfield 
R. Sheehan, financial director Fox Film Company and 
former secretary of the New York City Fire Commission; 
Charles: L. Wagner, manager of musical celebrities, New 
York; Charles L. O’Reilly; president of the Motion Picture 
Owners of the State of New York; Theodore L. Hays, 
general manager of Finkelstein & Ruben, owners of a chain 
of Western theaters, with headquarters in Minneapolis ; 
Lester S. Scott, manager of Affiliated Distributors, New 
York; Stanley C, Warrick, director of several theaters at 
Palm Beach, Fla., and West Palm Beach, Fla.; James N. 
McGrath, jr., motion picture producer, Pittsburg; A. Milo 
De Haven, directing manager of the Kearce Circuit, Char- 
leston, W. Va.; Emerson Dickman, representing Buffalo 
film interests; G. E. Newton, Columbia Amusement Com- 

ny, Erie, Pa.; Fred A, Rice, O-at-ka Theater, Warsaw; 

. V. Dapping, Auburn; Alexander Russell, concert direc- 
tor, Princetow University. 

A party of visitors from Yale University was headed by 
Spencer Wheadon, of Medina, who has been active in the 
motion picture work carried on at Yale. Representatives 
from musical publications were present, as well as trade 
papers of the motion picture industry, theatrical publica- 
tions and a group of ten newspaper correspondents repre- 
senting newspapers and news services in Europe, the Orient 
and South America, with headquarters in New York. 
Among this number was Felice Ferrero, American repre- 


—— of Corriere, Milan, Italy, who came directly from 
ilan 

Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., who has evinced 
great interest in the theater, was unable to attend the open- 
ing ceremonies, but expects to come to Rochester, September 
11. His assistant, Joseph H. O'Neill, was to represent Mr. 
Hays on the Monday following the opening. A cablegram 
of felicitation was received from Sessue Hayakawa, famous 
Japanese motion picture star, who is about to start for 
Japan and who was unable to attend the opening. 

A feature of the picture program was the first showing 
thee any public screen of new color pictures, perfected by 
the research laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The process is known as Kodachrome and reproduced with 
absolute fidelity the coloring of nature. The pictures will 
be part of all future programs of the Eastman Theater. 

Mr. Eastman made the first announcement of his plan on 
August 5, 1919, to members of the National Association of 
the Motion Picture Industry at a dinner at the Genessee 
Valley Club. The total gift as announced at that time 
amounted to $3,520,000, divided as follows: Site, $381,000; 
building and equipment, $1,000,000; School of Music en- 
dowment, $2,139,000. A few months later the trustees of 
the University of Rochester announced that Mr. Eastman 
had given an additional million dollars for building and 
equipment. It is believed that the cost of both building 
and equipment has exceeded the original estimate. 

By the terms of the gift the theater is the property of 
the University of Rochester, to be operated and maintained 
for the promotion of musical interests generally through a 
separate board of trustees. All profits from the operation 
of the theater will be used in developing the musical inter- 
ests of the city 

The theater will serve the combined purposes of motion 
picture entertainment and musical presentations The pres- 
ent plan is to show motion pictures seven days a week until 
October 16. On that date a week of grand opera perform- 
ances by the San Carlo Opera Company will begin, and 
thereafter on each Wednesday night through the winter a 
concert or other high class musical attraction will be staged. 
All of the important concerts which formerly have been 
presented in Convention Hall, including those in the James 
E. Furlong series, will in the future take place in the 
Eastman Theater. 

In the building of the theater first consideration was 
given to aesthetic purposes to which the building is dedi- 
cated. Architectural and decorative beauty strikes the eye 
wherever it roams, in the remarkable ceiling, painted by 
Ezra Winter, which has been compared to the Pantheon of 
Rome in its warm, rich coloring; in the lighting system, 
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ARTHUR ALEXANDER, 
Musical director of the new Hastman Theater. 





perfected and installed as the result of months of experi- 
mentation and investigation in the research laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company; in the eight colorful murals 
fixed to the walls on either side of the stage and occupying 
panels designed to form a perfect setting for a background 
of towering landscapes and scenes of a mediaeval character, 
glimpsed through openings which give the effect of look- 
ing through inviting distance into vistas beyond. 

Of course the organ in the Eastman Theater is an 
achievement in itself. This instrument is c .imed to’ be 
not only the largest organ in any theater anywhere, but 
in point of tonal quality, musi ical scope and mechanical 
ingenuity is also believed to excel any known instrument 
the world over. It is, in fact, eight organs in one, all 
under expression control, and with a movable console, 

3esides this giant instrument, there is a fine unit organ, 
designed especially for motion picture work, which will be 
used for the instruction of pupils in motion picture organ 
accompaniment. This will be part of the curriculum of 
the Eastman School of Music, and here pupils will have 
opportunity to study or practice under actual, rather than 
theoretical, conditions in an atmosphere closely approxi- 
mating that of the theater. 

The two organists who will preside at the great Austin 
organ and also act as instructors on the practice organ 
are Dezso D’Antalffy and John Hammond 1. W. S. 
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44 WEST 86th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tue HerBert WITHERSPOON Stupi0s will open for the coming season 
on Monday, September 25th, 1922. 


Mr. Witherspoon and his assistant teachers will be at the studios on 
Monday, September 25th, and succeeding days, to receive and 
examine new pupils. 


Hi Lessons and consultations by appointment only. 


Telephone Schuyler 5889 


Miss Grace O’ BRIEN 
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Speaking in current political phrase, one wonders 
whether the recognition of American composers 
would be hastened if they acknowledged their debts 
to Europe? 

~ Oe 

After all, Mary Garden is not the only woman in 
the world who can boast of being artistic director 
of grand opera. The Carl Rosa Opera Company 
has just appointed Doris Woodall (whose Carmen 
is well known throughout London and the prov- 
inces) to the position of artistic supervisor for the 
ensuing season, “It will be my aim,” said Mme. 
Woodall to the Sunday Pictorial, “to bring to light 
more forcibly the dramatic element.” 

a 

“Dictators are quite the order of the day,” says 
the Boston Transcript, “with Will Hays, Judge 
Landis and Augustus Thomas as shining examples, 
and the publishers about to fall in line. What next? 
Perhaps the music profession needs a general peace- 
maker, disciplinarian, censor and house-cleaner to 
act as a go-between for this most sensitive of pro- 
fessions in its relation with the public. Obviously a 
position too big for even a Beethoven.” But not 
too big, it would seem, for some others, according 
to their own opinion of themselves. 


+@—_——- 


Says the music editor of the Evening Mail: “I 
believe I speak for the people in offering words of 
encouragement to the new writer of melodies when 
I attempt to express the seeming need of America’s 
music. You will find a ready and listening ear 
among the rising generation of music lovers to any- 
thing which swings free and clear of Old World 
idioms and seeks to articulate the American spirit. 
Even for what you might attempt, though you 
scarce succeed, the meed of praise will be given. 
And with all due respect to my good friend Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, it is not Indian or negro lore 
which need be sought, but common, ordinary New 
Yorkese! Perhaps Cadman is the man who will 
do it!” We most heartily agree! If there is any 
composer in America who can write and who has 
written American music for us Americans it is 
Cadman. He has proved his ability to write popu- 
lar music of a very high class; he has proved his 
ability to write real grand opera, opera that has had 
a real success, and would have a greater success if 
the management of the Metropolitan could be in- 
duced to keep it in the repertory; he has proved his 
ability to write chamber music in the American 
idiom, neither negro nor Indian nor ragtime nor 
“jazz”; he has proved his ability to write splendid 
orchestra music which will be played regularly when 
our orchestras become Americanized, and which will 
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delight real American audiences, as it has already 
delighted many real American audiences. There is 
no “Amerikanski” about Cadman! 

A newly formed organization calling itself the 
Society for the Relief of Musicians in Russia, has 
been established for the purpose of obtaining food 
and clothing for the starving musicians in smaller 
Russian centers. The society also asks for musical 
instruments of any make or condition, The object 
of this appeal is to encourage music and musicians 
during these difficult days in which they are living. 
It is understood that Leopold Auer is honorary 
president of the society. 

—_- -@—— — 

In the Theatre Magazine of Sidney, Australia, 
a tribute is handed Frederic Shipman, of the Inter- 
national Tourt, Ltd., for the success he made of his 
recent trip to America to secure artists for the col- 
onies. The first attraction will be Maier and Pat- 
tison, whose portraits are shown on the cover of 
this (June) issue of the Theatre Magazine, Other 
artists are Paul Althouse, Arthur Middleton, Nellie 
and Sara Kouns, Paul Dufault, Rosa Raisa, Gia- 
como Rimini, and the London String Quartet. An 
interesting and significant feature of this is the fact 
that the Australian concern comes to America to 
engage artists instead of to Europe, which would 
surely have been the case only a few years ago. 

— o> - 
RAVINIA 

Situated in Illinois, between Highland Park and 
Glencoe, is Ravinia. Ravinia, a spot not to be 
found on most geographical maps, is today univer- 
sally recognized as a center of grand opera, It has 
been compared by many to Bayreuth, yet Ravinia 
is incomparable. It is a unique organization that 
President Eckstein of Ravinia, Chicago, New York, 
and, one might say, the world, has created—an or- 
ganization which can compare with the Metropoli- 
tan of New York and with the Chicago company, 
for, though some operas are not given in their en- 
tirety, the manner in which the productions are pre- 
sented are generally most artistic. To bring to- 
gether artists of the kind that have been heard at 
Ravinia is not an easy task, as generally famous 
singers and conductors peregrinate during the sum- 
mer months. However, President Eckstein is al- 
ways able to surmount that difficulty and engages 
artists well worthy of Ravinia, The 1922 season, 
just ended, presented twenty-nine operas during a 
period of ten weeks, including “Butterfly,” “Boris,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “La Boheme,” “Aida,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “Carmen,” “Elixir of Love,” 
“Fedora,” “Il Trovatore,” “Lakmé,” “L’Amico 
Fritz,” “Le Chemineau,” “Lohengrin,” “La Navar- 
raise,” “Lucia,” “Jewels of the Madonna” (second 
act), “Martha,” “Manon,” “Pagliacci,” “Faust,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Tales of Hoffman,” “Traviata,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” “Tosca” and “Zaza.” To give twenty- 
nine operas in such a short season is nothing short 
of a “tour de force,” and to give them as well as they 
were presented this season is even more remarkable. 
True, some performances were better than others, 
but this is also true with all opera houses—some 
artists are better in one role than in another—but 
the same care in preparation was given each opera. 
To sing at Ravinia is almost as distinctive as to sing 
at the Metropolitan or with the Chicago Opera, and, 
as nearly all the artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York have appeared at Ravinia, it 
might almost be called a branch of the New York 
organization, and a branch that does honor to the 
house on Thirty-ninth street. 

President Eckstein is not seeking publicity for 
himself; he does not need any personal advertise- 
ment. A man reputed a millionaire, director of 
many big banks, publisher of several magazines that 
have tremendous circulation, president of one of the 
largest chains of drug stores in the country, he gives 
a great deal of his time, money and physical strength 
to Ravinia, which is the “apple of his eye.” A 
packed house does not spell success for Mr. Eck- 
stein. He prefers a well balanced performance to a 
well filled theater. He wants his public to get one 
hundred cents for a dollar, and if the performance 
is only worth seventy-five per cent., Mr. Eckstein 
feels that his public has not had what it generally 
receives. 

As a summer outing near Chicago, Ravinia is un- 
surpassed. This delightful, restful retreat for 
music lovers is one of the reasons why Americans 
should stay at home in the summer, as nowhere in 
Europe can be found during the summer months an 
opera house that will compare favorably with the 
opera presented at Ravinia. Many singers who have 
made themselves famous throughout the musical 


world had to come to Ravinia to win first the fame - 
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CLEVELAND'S ORCHESTRA 


Cleveland’s Orchestra, in only four years, un- 
der the leadership of Nikolai Sokoloff, has not 
only achieved artistic excellence, but also has 
made several records in the world contest just 
now taking place for the popularization of sym- 
phony music, which gives it a distinction of its 
own. Its manager and its promoters, as well as 
its conductor, have had the praiseworthy ambi- 
tion to bring music to the people, to combat the 
too extensive sway of popular music by getting 
the public to know and appreciate music of a 
higher sort. There has been an ambition, too, 
to reach the business man, to show him not only 
that music might be an asset to the city, but also 
a pleasure as well. 

In all of these endeavors the Cleveland Or- 
chestra has achieved success, and its home city 
must share with it the satisfaction of having 
placed symphonic music within the living vocab- 
ulary of many people to whom it has always 
been a dead letter. Mere numerical lists of 
appearances of the orchestra in various parts 
do not tell the story, although these alone are re- 
markable enough, and speak volumes for the 
energy and enterprise of the management and 
the excellence of the orchestra. 

So far as these externals go, the following 
figures tell the story: in the past season the 
Cleveland Orchestra gave in Cleveland sixty- 
six concerts; in Ohio, exclusive of Cleveland, 
twenty-nine concerts in fourteen cities; in New 
York, including New York City, thirteen con- 
certs in seven cities; in Pennsylvania, eight con- 
certs in five cities; in New England, two con- 
certs in two cities; in Canada, ten concerts in 
four cities—a total of 128 concerts in thirty- 
four cities. 

That is a large record—for so young an organ- 
ization as the Cleveland Orchestra it is amaz- 
ing. But it does not tell even a small part of 
the orchestra’s usefulness. For it is in the new 
endeavor, in the example, of the orchestra and 
of the City of Cleveland, that centers the finest 
and most important achievement. For the 
Cleveland Orchestra established co-operation 
with Boards of Education in the giving of chil- 
dren’s concerts, of which sixteen were given (six 
in Cleveland and ten in ten other cities). 

We must pause a moment to realize fully 
what this means. It means that the children of 
these eleven cities were provided with sym- 
phonic music of the highest type and were given 
opportunity by the school authorities to hear, 
many of them for the first time, areal orchestra. 
It means that something has been added to these 
children’s wealth of experience, that something 
new, impressive, and socially highly significant 
has been brought into their lives. It means not 
only the popularizing of music but also an im- 
portant step towards making America a musi- 
cal nation, 

The Cleveland Orchestra also held the first 
orchestra music memory contest ever given in 
this country, and thereby established a prece- 
dent that will be tremendous and far reaching 
in its influence for good. For it is one thing to 
lead a horse to water and quite another to make 
him drink; and, similarly, it is one thing to give 
children an opportunity to hear music and quite 
another to make them listen to it. And this is 
just what the memory contest does: it creates 
a real desire on the part of the child to listen 
with all his ears and all his mind, it enlists that 
one thing that is the despair of the educator, at- 
tention, and it prompts the child to try to pick 
out of the maze of the orchestration some fea- 
ture that can be retained and remembered. 

In addition to all this, community concerts 
were given twelve times in public school audi- 
toriums in Cleveland, and a civic concert which 
was attended by 12,000 people was presented at 
the inauguration of the new Cleveland Public 
Hall. The Cleveland Orchestra is not only an 
important civic asset but also an important na- 
tional asset as well. 





that now crowns their work, and Ravinia through 
them has reached the high position it occupies in the 
operatic world. 

Ravinia will live, and yearly through the efforts 
of President Eckstein and his associates it will grow 
bigger and bigger as an operatic center, and the 
Musica Courter already predicts that before 
many years elapse new operas will have their first 
presentation on any stage at Ravinia. 

America is justly proud of Ravinia and Ravinia 


-ef Mr. Eckstein and his artists... 
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Mountain Thoughts 


More than likely it is our own fault, but seeing 
“Der Ring der Nibelungen” a few weeks ago for 
the first time in nine or ten years, we did not get 
the expected thrill. Not that the entire “Ring” 
has ever been a thrill for us, but certain scenes have 
always had a strongly emotional effect—and this 
time they did not. It was not because they were 
badly done at Munich. Far from it; the perform- 
ances, if not superlatively good, were all excellent. 
Perhaps it was partly because both the operas and 
ourselves are ten years older now than we were 
the last time we met. 

Sitting there in the beautiful Prinzregenten Thea- 
ter, dedicated to the spirit of Richard Wagner and, 
until recently, devoted exclusively to the perform- 
ance of his works, we speculated upon their future. 
Has the Wagner cult reached its height or is it still 
in growth? For how many more years will his 
magic attract, so that an entire festival can be found- 
ed upon it, with every performance sold out? Bay- 
reuth expects to revive itself in the summer of 
1924. Will artists flock there as heretofore, con- 
sidering it an honor to sing in the master’s own 
house for nothing or for a merely nominal fee? 
Will the master’s name—now that all the great 
disciples have passed on and the leadership must be 
vested in the hands of that son who is not even a 
shadow of his immortal father—will that name alone 
and the halo that surrounds it and Bayreuth con- 
tinue to attract crowds to the little Bavarian city? 

For the present and for two or three decades to 
come the answer will undoubtedly be in the affirma- 
tive; but old friend Tempus mutanturs surely, if 
slowly: The genius of Wagner will, in positive 
worth, be no less one hundred years hence than 
now; but he will be such a figure to our descend- 
ants of 2022 as Mozart is to us. Mozart operas stay 
in the repertory of great opera companies all over 
the world. What could be more delightful than 
the Metropolitan revival of “Cosi fan tutte” last 
spring? And what a surprising amount of vitality 
there was in the work, when so produced. Our 
guess is that Mozart—judiciously cut—will be hav- 
ing about as many performances in that year of 
2022 as Richard Wagner. Vitality is the test after 
all. If it has the vital human qualities of genuine- 
ness and sincerity and humor, it is a real work of 
art, and will impress the audiences of the next cen- 
tury; not, of course, to the same degree as it im- 
presses its contemporaries, but still, its genuine worth 
will be felt. Did you ever seen the “Elektra” of 
Sophocles, a young tragedy of only 2,500 years? 
There is nothing more moving in all drama than a 
good performance of it. 

Getting back to that year 2022, it is as sure as 
“eggs is eggs” that some young Mottl, or Tos- 
canini, or Mahler of the day is going to dig up a 
score of “Der Rosenkavalier” and revive it with the 
latest stage accessories of the day and tell what 
historic value it has and what a fine example of the 
artificial comedy of the early twentieth century it 
is. And it will have as many as five performances 
and disappear again. Which is quite right, for it 
has no vitality. It is what the Germans call 
“Mache”—something that is deliberately manufac- 
tured to catch the eye and ear. But some of the 
Wagner operas will still be as frequent visitors to 
the repertory as those of Mozart are today, though 
Wagner festivals at the Prinzregenten Theater or 
even at Bayreuth itself will long have been a thing 
of the past. 

The obvious selections for survival are “Tristan 
und Isolde” and “Die Meistersinger.” The early 
operas are pretty dead already, although the beloved 
tunes of “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” keep them 
alive. But—which proves his genius—it was when 
writing about real flesh and blood people that Wag- 
ner rose to his greatest heights, which is the reason 
why the two works first named will survive long 
after the earlier works and the Ring itself have 
been shelved—for the Ring, too, is largely “Mache.” 

This strikes one with peculiar force upon seeing 
a performance of “Die Gétterdammerung” after a 
long interval of years. Shaw—if memory is cor- 
rect—claims, in “The Perfect Wagnerite,” that, 
with this final number of the Ring, Wagner went 
from music drama back to opera. He did, with a 
vengeance—way back to Meyerbeer. It is almost 
impossible to believe that the same hand that wrote 
the hook and music of “Tristan” could have written 
that ridiculous and theatrical scene where Gunther 
and Siegfried swear eternal brotherhood in real 
Verdian sixths, drinking from a horn in which they 
have melodramatically deposited some of their blood 
from self-inflicted cuts on the wrist. And dear old 


Grane, Briinnhilde’s faithful horse, who does his 
best, perhaps, but whose face is bound to lack the 
features that world enable him accurately to ex- 


press the interest he doubtless feels! And the jolly 
old dragon, borrowed, surely, from Drury Lane, 
where they use him in the Christmas pantomimes. 
No, “Die Gétterdammerung” is improved Christmas 
pantomime as to book and it is only the marvelous 
musical genius of Richard Wagner that makes it 
still possible to be taken seriously. Imagine what a 
foremost composer of today would say if he were 
asked to set that libretto to music! They blamed 
poor Schikaneder for “The Magic Flute” book, but 
it was no worse for his day than “Die Gotterdam- 
merung” for it. 

That, without doubt, is why the Ring seemed to 
be getting a bit rusty at the joints, while “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “Tristan” were the same master- 
pieces as ever. 

There is one thing that—at least for a time—will 
rescue it, and that is some authoritative, unpreju- 
diced friend of Wagner with the courage to cut, cut, 
cut, and the influence to get his cuts accepted when 
they are made. If we remember aright, Felix Wein- 
gartner tried it some years ago, when he was head 
of the Vienna Opera, but was forced to give up the 
idea by Wagner idolators who raised the cry of 
“desecration!” On the other hand, when “Lohen- 
grin” was revived at the Metropolitan two or three 
years ago, Artur Bodanzky even went so far as to 
restore some of those endless and purposeless Ge- 
sangverein choruses in the second act that had pre- 
viously been cut, which illustrates strikingly the dif- 
ference in musical intelligence between Weingartner 
and Bodanzky. 

But cut the Ring operas must be, to save them. 
“Das Rheingold,” which, in entirety, is only a half- 
hour longer than the first act of “Gotterdam- 
merung,” shows, with its quick, ever-shifting action 
that compels and holds the attention, what Wagner 
could do at his best, just as does the second act of 
the ““Meistersinger,” perhaps the best example of all 
of Wagner at the height of his power as poet, dram- 
atist and composer. But from “Die Walkie” a 
very liberal slice of the second act could be spared 
to advantage; from “Siegfried” large quantities of 
Wotan; and from “Goétterdammerung” the Nornen 
scene and practically the entire second act. Even 
those immensely superior works, “Die Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan,” are bound to be lopped 
eventually, the former losing a lot of David and 
long-winded Pogner from the first act and quite 
a bit of Walter from the first scene of the third act 
(did you ever count the number of times Walter 
sings one variation or another of the Preislied in 
that third act?); while considerable of the Isolde- 
Tristan conversation of the first act of the latter 
work, as well as a good half of Tristan’s fevered 
wallowings in the third might be spared to advan- 
tage. It was Kipling who remarked sententiously 
somewhere, that the story of the Creation is told 
in four hundred words, and the longest opera story 
can be told today in well under four hours, to the 
complete satisfaction of everybody. In fact, Richard 
Strauss could tremendously improve “Der Rosen- 
Kavalier” by taking out the extra half-hour that is 
contained in its three hours and twenty minutes of 
playing time. 

All this is written at Loomis Taylor’s house in 
a little nest called Ruhpolding, which lies at the end 
of a branch line that pokes itself out from Traun- 
stein into a Bavarian mountain valley. It is, per- 
haps, a bit loose and unconnected, because we dis- 
cussed it sitting out on his piazza on a distractingly 
beautiful August morning, when the green and gray 
mountain sides were dappled with alternate sun and 
shadow. All of which does not conduce to espe- 
cially serious consideration of serious subjects. Said 
Loomis’ wife, Henrietta: “It always spoils the 
romance for me at ‘Tristan’ when I come out at the 
intermissions and find a lot of fat persons eating 
sandwiches and drinking beer.” “So!” said we, 
“but don’t you get hungry? It’s a long opera.” 
“Ves,” said she, “of course I do. But I’m romantic 
enough to stick it out.” “You are romantic, in- 
deed,” said we. “Personally we'd hate to go through 
a complete ‘Tristan’ drinkless and foodless. That's 
just the advantage of hearing Wagner at the Prinz- 
regenten Theater. The performances begin at four 
o'clock, so they can afford to give you intermissions 
of thirty and forty minutes. And a little fortifica- 
tion in advance helps one so much to withstand the 
emotional strain of the second and third acts.” 
“Perhaps,” she conceded, “but it shouldn’t be beer 
and sausages. You must eat caviare and drink 
champagne to ‘Tristan.’” “And to ‘Meister- 
singer ?’”” we asked. “Oh,” said she. “All the beer 
and sausage you wish then. It helps.” 

After all, it may be that the whole subject of 
Richard of Leipsic is not so very important. Ten 
minutes up the road from here there stands the vil- 
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lage church. Part of it dates from A. D. 790, quite 
a number of years before the world knew anything 
about Richard. It seemed to get on very well with- 
out him, too, In front of the church there is an 
oak tree, still thriving, under which records show 
that the county judges gathered to dispense justice 
as long ago as A. D. 1240. The church and the 
tree both look very healthy still. One imagines they 
will still be standing there long after the name of 
Richard Wagner and all the other Richards have 
long been forgotten. 

The old saying is wrong; it is art that is short— 
and life eternal. H. O. O. 


THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


It is a pleasure to be able to announce that the 
San Carlo Opera Company is contemplating another 
one of its interesting’ New York seasons, and that 
the stagione (as short operatic engagements are 
called in Italy) will take place at the Century Thea- 
ter and will extend over four weeks, beginning 
Monday, September 18. These annual perform- 
ances of the San Carlo organization in New York 
have come to represent the formal opening of the 
tonal season in this city, and are, therefore, looked 
upon as very important artistic events, particularly 
as the standard of excellence attained by Fortune 
Gallo’s singers, conductors, and chorus has com- 
mended itself warmly to the music lovers and 
critics of New York, a community which surely has 
been spoiled in the matter of first class opera and 
knows whereof it speaks in that field. The San 
Carlo Company stands for “ensemble” opera, which, 
as everyone knows, is a kind of operatic perform- 
ance that differentiates itself from so-called “star’’ 
opera. Mr. Gallo has developed his idea success- 
fully and therefore he deserves the large measure 
of fame and shekels which his venture has netted 
him and will net him in the future. He has just re- 
turned from a European trip, during which he en- 
gaged new singers and also arranged for visits of 
his company to London and other European capi- 
tals, following the regular annual season of the San 
Carlo Company in America. At the present mo- 
ment it is without doubt the most important trave!- 
ing operatic organization in the world. The season 
which was held at the Manhattan Opera House last 
year proved to be the most successful of the various 
engagements of the San Carlo Company in the 
metropolis, but as that temple of music was no 
longer available, Mr. Gallo secured the beautiful 
Century Theater and there the forthcoming series 
of performances will take place. 

_The organization has proved its mettle amply in 
New York during the past few years, and in looking 
over the list of operas and artists to be presented by 
Mr. Gallo here this autumn it is easy to see that he 
is maintaining in every respect the very high tradi- 
tions which he has established for his work in our 
musical midst. He knows that nothing less than 
the best is acceptable in New York, and therefore 
he is providing it with the most efficient ensemble 
company that may be obtained anywhere. It is only 
necessary to say, in order to prove the point, that 
among the singers who will appear are Anna Fitziu, 
Marie Rappold, Dorothy Jardon, Eleanora De Cis- 
neros, Tamaki Miura, Sofia Charlebois, Josephine 
Lucchesi and others of similar talent and reputa- 
tion. The conductors are those very able, expe- 
rienced, and popular baton wielders, ‘Carlo Peroni 
and Ernest Knoch. The season will open, as already 
told, on Monday, September 18, with “Aida.” Then 
will follow “Tosca” on Tuesday, “Rigoletto” on 
Wednesday, “Martha” for the Thursday matinee, 
“Carmen” on the same evening, a Friday perform- 
ance of “Madame Butterfly,” and two hearings on 
Saturday—‘Lohengrin” (matinee), and “Trova- 
tore” in the evening. It is a safe assumption that 
great crowds will visit the Century Theater during 
the run of the San Carlo performances here, and 
that the engagement will result in increased profits 
and reputation to Fortune Gallo and his artistic 
associates. 

As heretofore, a great deal of the preliminary 
executive and all the publicity work of the organi- 
zation has been performed by Charles A. Baker, for 
many years the right hand man of Mr. Gallo. New 
York musical circles will be glad to know that Mr. 
Baker is to be on hand again when the doors of the 
Century Theater open. 


ANOTHER “BARBER” 


In Turin, Italy, a new setting of “The Barber of 
Seville” by a native composer, Leopoldo Cassone, 
will be produced next October. The courageous 
composer has used the same libretto as that used 
by Rossini! 





MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


“George White's Scandals,” the new review at the 
Globe Theater, would be the usual concoction of 
dancing, sentimental and snappy songs, and horse- 
play and elementary humor, were it not for Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra who do some remark- 
ably finished and seductive jazz playing that is al- 
most classical (even a Schubert symphony is util- 
ized for the purpose) ; a three-piano trio of pianists 
(Messrs. Delworth, Fairchild and Clair) who evi- 
dently have not listened to Maier and Pattison in 
vain; and a one act music drama, a la “Pagliacci,” 
dealing with a tragedy in the negro underworld. 
While the story is rather childish and is handled 
badly, the music, done in a style alternating between 
lyrical and jazz, is melodious, characteristic, and 
very well orchestrated. The piece, called “Blue 
Monday Blues” (author and composer not named 
on the program) opens up interesting possibilities 
and proves that Irving Berlin was not merely vapor- 
ing or press agenting when he told us a couple of 
years ago that he was writing a jazz and ragtime 
grand opera and that Otto Kahn had expressed a 
desire to hear the completed work for the purpose 
of a possible production at the Metropolitan. 

nme 

Another novel idea in grand opera was suggested 
by Deems Taylor, in the New York World, last 
spring. He held forth on the growing tendency 
among composers to supplement their musical mes- 
sage with a written explanation of what it means. 
At one of the Strauss concerts, wrote Taylor, there 
was a ten-page pamphlet of program annotations, 
and if it had not been for the fact that the orches- 
tra was playing (some of the more absorbed readers 
seemed faintly to resent the restriction) and that 
there were no “Silence!” signs visible, an uninitiated 
observer looking around him during the perform- 
ance of “Don Quixote” might have fancied himself 
in the main reading room of the Public Library. 
The average listener likes program music, continues 
the writer, likes definite ideas, definite pictures, 
definite emotions, and program music opens up to 
him more tangible vistas than does the school termed 
“absolute.” If certain music is meaningless without 
a. program—and some modern music undeniably is—- 
he is much more likely to insist upon the program 
than to refuse to listen to the music. In view of 
the lengthy programs necessary for much of the 
modern symphonic music, our concert audiences are 
likely to turn into a race of bookworms, unless 
means are found to present such illustrative scores 
without issuing communiques to tell what the com- 
ose is driving at. Being a constructive critic, Mr. 
‘aylor goes further, and says that the means lie 
just around the corner, and consist of the motion 
picture. He makes his suggestion quite seriously 
and desires it to be taken so. “Don Quixote,” he 
asserts, would make an ideal film; “using the pro- 
gram notes as a scenario, a motion picture producer 
who had taste and imagination could easily make 
a two-reel picture upon which the music would be 
an eloquent commentary.” Taylor conclues logic- 
ally: 

Is this such a shocking thought? Why should it be? 
Grand opera was ng ood a shocking thought to a sixteenth 
century Italian who thought in terms of “absolute” drama 
and music. The average American film is certainly not 
calculated to inspire great music, but that is nothing against 
the motion picture as a possible work of art—any more than 
“The Demi-Virgin” is a reflection upon the drama. Ger- 
man films like “Doctor Caligari” and “The Golem” fur- 
nish more than a hint as to the artistic possibilities of the 
movies. Besides, the motion picture without musical accom- 
paniment is unthinkable nowadays. Why shouldn't the 
music be appropriate and good? Given the right story, a 
composer of real dramatic talents and a producer who was 
willing to make his appeal to an audience of say 100,000 
instead of 1,000,000, there is no reason why a film with 
music should not be taken as seriously as a grand opera. 

Strauss would be the ideal man for such an experiment. 
He has an unerring sense of the dramatic, his music is 
always aptly descriptive and he is not afraid to break with 
tradition, Besides, he has the authority to get what he 
wants. No American composer is in a position to demand 
that a film be made to fit his score—which is what would 
have to be done at first. Furthermore, Strauss could make 
the German producers understand him. Our own movie 
magnates are hardly in the mood to produce works of art. 
Even if they were, an examination of any contemporary 
feature film will suggest several reasons why the attempt 
mee not be wholly successful here, ee 

ventually, though, the film with music is coming, even 
here. The Richard Strauss of the next generation will 
robably see as well as hear his works; and his audiences 
instead of poring over printed program notes, will watch 
Don Quixote fighting the sheep even as they listen to the 
music that describes the encounter. The projection machine 
will be as much a matter of course in the concert room as 
the pipe organ. 

nner» 


There is nothing impious or extravagant about 
the Taylor plan and every close observer of the 


recent film developments agrees with him that the 
experiment he suggests will be made, and must be 
made, within a very short time. 
meme 
While in Paris recently we were struck again 
with our old idea that the foreign visitors in the 
French capital create there for themselves a Paris 
which the Parisian does not know, and which he 
regards as an amusing fiction when he reads about 
it in foreign papers and books. As we pointed out 
before, Murger shouldered a heavy load of responsi- 
bility when he wrote and published his sketches of 
Bohemian life in Paris. Foreigners who go there— 
particularly the Americans and the English—are 
disinclined to believe that the picturesque days of 
the old Bohemia are no more. Freed from the re- 
straint of the prudery at home, the English and 
American visitors in Paris still cling fondly to the 
tradition of a Paris where folly reigns supreme, 
where people hardly ever go to bed, and where a 
kiss is a better passport to favor than the good coin 
of the realm. Such a Paris, of course, never existed 
as a whole. Murger exploited his own surroundings 
and his own friends in the Latin Quarter. The 
social and political Paris of that day knew nothing 
of the life which he described. When Murger’s 
writings brought him into some slight prominence, 
and he received invitations to polite salons, he was 
ill at ease, and strange to the manners, dress and 
speech about him. He has left descriptions of his 
feelings at some of those Mrs. Lion Hunter even- 
ings. The young paupers, all of them authors, 
painters, playwrights, poets, and musicians, who at- 
tired themselves in agonizing red vests and flowing 
cravats, paraded the boulevards, and shouted or 
hissed their opinions at the theaters, were the typical 
products of their own time, and would be sadly 
out of place in modern, practical, busy Paris. They 
have a big police force there nowadays, and every- 
body behaves. When the hissing at a theater inter- 
feres with the performance, the manager rings up 
the préfecture, and in ten minutes a sergeant and a 
squad of police appear, and the hissers are ejected 
or else sworn to silence. The inhabitants of the 
Latin Quarter in 1922 are all staid, respectable 
young men and women, who attend Sunday even- 
ing prayers and weekday Y. M. C. A. lectures. The 
Moulin Rouge has become a pleasant entertainment 
where a fellow might take his sister at the risk of 
boring her half to death. Everybody drinks light 
beer, coffee, or lemonade. A few youths affect the 
long hair, the spreading beard, and the boots and 
pegtop trousers of the vanished Murger period, but 
their wearers look for all the world like lone choris- 
ters escaped from some local production of Puc- 
cini’s “Bohéme.” Of course, there is “life” of a 
certain kind at Maxim’s, at Zellie’s, and similar 
places, but no one except the greenest tourist ever 
goes there. The wildest Bohemians even seen at 
Maxim’s are traveling salesmen from all over the 
Continent, New York merchants (generally with 
their wives), and middle aged Englishmen with 
ministerial mien and manners. Everyone at 
Maxim’s expects everyone else to be wicked, and as 
they all have come to see and not to do, the atmos- 
phere is large with expectancy. But nothing ever 
happens, except drinking and eating. Occasionally 
the art students give a ball, or there is a dance in 
some atelier, but as a rule the boys of the studios 
are painstaking, hard-working chaps who live the 
simple life, and the girls board at ‘‘pensions” where 
the lights are supposed to be out at ten, and the only 
dissipations indulged in are an extra cup of choco- 
late once in a while, and a visit to the Luxembourg 
or the Louvre, with the art-comprehending land- 
lady as a guide. » The American music students in 
Paris, mostly girls studying singing for grand opera, 
are all in tragic earnest cf course. Without excep- 
tion they intend to become honest bread-winners like 
Geraldine Farrar and Jeritza. 
nRre 


Where are the real Bohemians of Paris? Visit 
Pére-Lachaise Cemetery and you will find the tombs 
of Alfred De Musset, Rachel, Cherubini (Berlioz 
is buried at Montmarte, probably because he would 
have fought with Cherubini at Pére-Lachaise), 
Corot, Moliére, Daudet, Beaumarchais, Balzac, 
Countess d’Agoult (favorite of Liszt), Auber, Bau- 
dry, Béranger, Bizet, Grétry, Herz, Habeneck, 
Méhul, Scribe, Chopin, Daubigny, Boildieu, Doré, 
Bonheur, Brillat-Savarin (that fragrant soul who 
was the cause of the former delightful Café, Savarin 
in New York), Déjazet, Delacroix, Isabey and La 
Fontaine. At Montmartre you may read these 
names on the tombstones of their owners: Meilhac, 
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Sarcey, Gautier, Halévy, Vernet, Delaroche, Adam, 
Berlioz, Murger, Ary Schaffer, Renard (Scheffer’s 
nephew), Dumas the younger, Masse, Heine, 
Greuze, Lemaitre, Troyon, Carlotta Patti, Ambroise 
Thomas, Offenbach, Delibes, the brothers De Gon- 
court, etc. Montparnasse (apt name) harbors, 
among others: Gérard, Moreau, St. Beuve, Beaude- 
laire, César Franck, Maupassant, Leconte De Lisle. 
ene 

In 1876, Sidney Lanier wrote in a letter to his 
father : 

What possible claim can contemporary criticism set up to 
respect—that criticism which crucified Jesus, stoned Stephen, 
hooted Paul for a matiman, tried Luther for a criminal, 
tortured Galileo, bound Columbus in chains, drove Dante 
into a hell of exile, made Shakespeare write the sonnet, 
“When in disgrace of fortune and men’s eyes,” gave Milton 
£5 for “Paradise Lost,” kept Samuel Johnson cooling his 
heels on Lord Chesterfield’s doorstep, reviled Shelley as an 
unclean dog, killed Keats, cracked jokes on Gluck, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Berlioz and Wagner, and committed so many 
other impious follies and stupidities ? 

eRe”, 

Critics of criticism never should overlook the 
fact that the reason most criticism fails in impor- 
tance and effect is because its writers cannot see 
things, think things, hear things, as others see, think, 
and hear them. It is a common human failing and 
critics possess it because they are human. The point 
is taken up and discussed with sympathetic insight 
by Agnes Ruth Hoffinger, in the Missouri School 
Journal (Jefferson City, Mo.) who says that when 
a critic attempts to criticize from his own viewpoint 
only, he becomes a fault finder, and that “true criti- 
cism is not fault finding. It is a comparison of 
what an individual has attained with what he can 
attain, not a comparison of what an individual has 
accomplished with what another has accomplished ; 
one man’s ideal with another man’s ideal. 
Nowhere so much as in criticism is it meces- 
sary for a man to put aside his personal likes and 
dislikes. Genuine criticism is not merely a compari- 
son of what the critic likes with what he does not 
like. Art may be great, and yet the critic personally 
may not like it. A critic must be big enough to put 
aside his personal likes and dislikes, when he judges 
art. If he does not, he is a mere faultfinder.” If 
all the critics of Debussy, Strauss, and other mod- 
erns had followed the recipe of this schoolgirl they 
would have saved the public from being confused 
and even misled and saved themselves from ap- 
pearing ridiculous when the public found out that 
the criticisms meant nothing except that the critics 
did not like the new music. It is known, for in- 
stance, that Critic So-and-So does not like a certain 
composer, a certain opera, a certain performer, a 
certain style of music; also that Critic Such-and- 
Such does like a certain other composer, opera, per- 
former, or style of music. Of what use are those 
prejudices and preferences to the general public 
and the professionals, and in what way do they ad- 
vance or even assist the cause of musical art? Miss 
‘Hoffinger quotes Longfellow’s amusing paragraph: 
“Some critics are like chimney-sweepers; they put 
out the fire below, and frighten the swallows from 
their nests above, they scrape a long time in the 
chimney and cover themselves with soot, and bring 
nothing away but a bag of cinders, and then sing 
from the top of the house, as if they had built it.” 

eRe, 

This being a critic is a tough business, as the 
leather dealer said about his hides. Even if all of 
them agree in any one opinion, the public has only 
to remember what was written about art critics in 
his “One of Our Conquerors,” by Meredith: “He 
had relied and reposed on the dicta of newspaper 
critics; who are sometimes unanimous, and are then 
taken for guides, and are fatal.” 

ere 

It .was all very expressively put in an essay in 
the New York Times’ Book and Literary Review 
of January 7, 1922, when, after quoting the saying, 
“Each flea has smaller fleas that on him prey,” the 
author deduces this: 


To what extent is the critic parasitic? To this extent: 
he is dealing with ideas already expressed, with cooked and 
predigested food. It is easier for any mind to think of 
something to say about an idea that has already gone 
through cerebral processes than it is to take the raw mate- 
rial of life and make something. You may sit on a bench 
in the park and watch the noe and never, for the life 
of you, conceive a good story. Then O. Henry comes along 
and makes twenty stories. After he has done it, you can 
write something very brilliant about what O. Henry saw 
from the same bench that you sat on, And you can make 
neat remarks about the resemblances and differences be- 
tween O. Henry, Boccaccio and H. C. Bunner. 


nRne 
The critic always is playing his own game, is 
selfish, egotistical, expressive of his own will, not 
in the least disinterested. That is not beautiful, 
but also it is human. To what extent can the critic 
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play the game of the reader, be guide and teacher, 
maintain standards, elevate taste, make the best ideas 
prevail? The Times essayist answers: 


Not to a very great extent. Criticism, good or bad, is 
read only by the sophisticated, by people whose tastes are 
formed. . . . The journals that print intelligent articles 
about literature and art have a small circulation; they are 
missionaries to the converted; their controversial discus- 
sions of general principles or of the merits of an individual 
are only family feuds. Critics play with each other in a 
professional game. The few amateurs who sit as spectators 
are a select minority who have seen the game before and 
who, though not in the professional class, are instructed, 
cultivated, have some knowledge of the plays. The critical 
game is enjoyed by those who are themselves critical and 
least in need of enlightenment. 3 

Nevertheless, it is a great game—when it is played well. 

nerme*e 

Springfield church bulletin—“Morning _ service 
10:30. ‘Prepare for the Worst.’ Quartet will sing.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

nRrRe*e 

It has been a tremendously important fortnight 
in music. Ganna Walska lost twelve pounds at 
Carlsbad, and James G. Sterchi, a farmer of Dante, 
Tenn., says that his cows give a quart of milk more 
each when a phonograph plays while he is milking 


them. 
nme, 


This cropped up among our clippings but we know 
not from where or by whom. Can the sender en- 
lighten us? 


To quote a paragraph from that speech: “Last month I 
was waiting at a Philadelphia street corner for a car. With 
me waited a friend, and at that corner, Broad and Spruce 
streets, a peanut vender has a stand, My friend, thinking 
that a man who sold peanuts must necessarily be an Italian, 
and wishing to be friendly, spoke to him in what she con- 
ceived to be his native tongue. The man looked at her 
gravely and said: ‘I am not an Italian. I am a Greek.’ 
‘Oh,’ said my friend, and then unable to speak Greek but 
still desirous to seem interested, she asked, ‘and do you 
read the plays of Euripides?’ ‘I read them,’ said the man, 
‘but I prefer Aeschylus.’ ” 

nere*e 

Thomas Carlyle wrote, “Give us, oh, give us a 
man who sings at his work” and yet this same Car- 
lyle said to his meek little wife, while he was wrii- 
ing one of his famous essays: “Jane, you are breath- 
ing! I can’t write while you are breathing.” 

ere 

Geniuses, anyway, are peculiar persons, judged 
from the superior standpoint of laymen. An inci- 
dent from “The Home Life of Swinburne,” by Clara 
Watts Dunton: 


His intelligence was so confined to pretty and imaginative 
literature that even the mechanism of a sodawater syphon 
was beyond him. 

When for the first time I manipulated one in-his presence, 
he gazed fixedly at me, evincing considerable apprehension 
for my safety. 

I succeeded in releasing a gentle stream into my glass. 

When I stopped, he said with an accent of admiration and 
surprise. “How cleverly you did that; I couldn’t have 


done it.” 
Ree 
From the Morning Telegraph: “We can forgive a 
man for wearing long hair if he is really a genius, 
but otherwise we feel that he is wearing false livery 
and that’s where mercy ends.” 
eRe, 
“Genius is a flame,” tabulates M. B. H., “talent 
is a spark, and mediocrity is smoke.” 
nrRre 
Does this Brisbane dictum hold good for music, 
too: “The greatest teacher can put nothing in. Wise 
teaching brings that which is useful out.” 
nme 
One of our watchful correspondents at El Paso, 
Tex., sends us the following circular of the Spanish 
Opera Company, which performed “The Mountain 
Cat” (heard in New York last winter under the 
name of “The Wildcat”) at bull ring in Juarez, 
Mexico, across the river from El Paso: 


This great Spanish opera company having sold the rights 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York City 
of the famous opera, “El Gato Montes” (The Mountain 
Cat), and in view of that, cannot be shown in El Paso or 
any other place of the United States. In fact, that this 
opera needs a location appropriate for this great perform- 
ance, the management of the Bull Ring in Juarez is build- 
ing a great stage and eliminating the Bull Ring and fixing 
up everything in condition so that the American people 
won't miss to see this great Spanish attraction. The Mili- 
tary Band, composed of forty pieces, will play before the 
performance to the audience aad the orchestra will be com- 
posed of thirty of the best Spanish musicians. There are 
seventy-five artists to take part in this great event and the 
scenery is of the real Spanish type. The synopsis or the 
meaning of this opera will be translated in the English 
language so that the American people will understand this 
world’s attraction. 

Singing, dancing and the best of music is the great thing 
of this performance. 

We firmly trust that the American people won’t miss 
this opportunity to see a real first class Spanish opera 
as the one we announce today. Tickets are on sale now at 
the Union Clothing Company and Sol I. Berg, both on 
San Antonio Street, also at the gates of the Juarez Bull 
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Ring. Your automobiles can be parked at. the Tivoli Auto 
Stand, where they will be perfectly safe. Remember, Mon- 
day, July 25, at 8:30 sharp! 

eRe” 

How can one hope for a really musical American 
nation, when the New York World of August 29 
prints this: 

At Morjes, in Switzerland, Paderewski is practising many 
hours a day in preparation for his concert tour in the United 
States, to begin in November. He has played little during 
the past five years. Once was on the occasion of his wife’s 
birthday, in 1919, at his hotel in Warsaw, and another 
when he was in California last spring. On the latter 
occasion he played without notes. His memory has not 
failed him, and in Switzerland also he played much without 
notes. 

Hardly daring to risk the experiment, we went 
to the piano after reading The World item, tried 
playing without notes, and succeeded. We now 
are seeking a manager for a concert tour of this, 
aur native land. 

eR 

W. H. Humiston dares us to reprint a musical 
joke by C. M, Payne, from the New York Sun of 
August 30. We do it with amendments and with- 
out Mr. Payne’s graphic drawings: 

Benny—“I gotta go home and practise on my 
violin now! I’m gonna be a great musician when 
I grow up.” 

Johnny—“Oo! I hate to practise! I gotta play 
on tha piano every Wednesday and I don’t wanta be 
no musician at all.” 

Be That’s why! My Pop 
sez it’s much better to be a musician than to work 
fer a living!” 

Johnny (at home later)—‘‘Open up the pianner, 
I wanta practise, will ya, Pop?” 

Pop—"S’matter, are you sick?” 

eRe 

We were asked to lend for the forthcoming vol- 
ume, “Letters of James G. Huneker,” the com- 
munications we had received from him through the 
years. We could not do so, for in them the good 
and candid Jim not only had expressed his frank 
opinions about nearly all of his musical and critical 
contemporaries, domestic and foreign, but moreover 
had done so frequently in picturesque and unpub- 
lishable language. We regret our inability to give 
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the letters to the world at this time, even though we 
owe Huneker a grudge for inducing us to go into 
musical journalism, 
mere 

We forgot to console you complaining American 
musicians by telling you about your colleagues in 
Paris. Here is the story, from Le Courier Musical ; 

“No fee for playing or singing at a symphony concert, or 
any concert given by the existing musical association; no 
fee at charity and gala entertainments; at private parties, 
no fee—of late the fashion is to invite a composer to give 
a hearing of his works and find his own interpreters. Should 
the artist give a concert, four times out of five the expenses, 
taxes, super-taxes, rights of various kinds, etc., will exceed 
the takings. The income derived from teaching is generally 
precarious and at best unsatisfactory, In fact, the inter- 
preter can hardly hope to make a living. We are in danger 
either of seeing their number decrease until it becomes in- 
sufficient or of their organizing in a trade union—which will! 
mean that financial questions will relegate questions of art 
to the background.” 

nRmre*e 


“It is very easy to be a cheap humorist,” chides 
E. T. on cheap writing paper from St. Louis, ‘and 
to write flippantly about such a sacred thing as 
music.” Humorous writing, as E. T. should be 
encouraged to know, is the easiest thing in the 
world, for as Stephen Leacock has told, “All you 
have to do is to think of funny things and write 
them down,” 

nme 

The Paris Grand Opera announces proudiyss 
well, what do you think? That it has procured an 
entirely new scenic outfitting for—*‘Faust !” 

RRe 

A piano teacher who asked our advice about the 
wall decorations for his new studio was told not to 
forget to affix thereon a placard bearing the motto: 
“And I played it so well at home, too.” 

nme 

W. D. inquires: “What color penholder do you 
use? Red?” Right on the first guess, 

nme 

“Isn't it fine,” Benjamin Macy wishes to know, 
“that one does not have to hear all that awful opera 
gossip in the summer?” It is fine to know that it 
goes on just the same, whether one hears it or not. 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 





ACCOMPANISTS 


A letter sent in by a reader of the Musica 
Courter and printed in these pages, called forth the 
following editorial in the Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston ) under the title,of “Artistic Accompani- 
ments”; 


Piano accompanists are not ‘properly recognized at song 
and violin recitals as ‘being important contributors to the 
entertainment, according to an opinion voiced in a weekly 
which serves the musical profession. An accompanist, in 
the view of the person whom the journal quotes, deserves 
to have a share in the applause of the audience, and should 
be permitted, when handclapping becomes insistent, to step 
to the front of the platform along with the principal artist 
and bow. The performer, that is to say, who presents the 
harmonic foundation of a song or a violin piece, merits 
praise no less than the one who brings to realization the 
melodic superstructure and the trills and cadenzas deco- 
rating it. 

Singers, as a rule, take the accompaniment problem more 
seriously than do violinists. Indeed, certain vocal artists 
of high renown, especially women, would robably prefer 
not to go before the public at all rather than go with an 
inferior assistant. And it is markworthy that those who 
have given recitals with distinguished keyboard support 
have had a rather general record of success. Many begin- 
ners, too, have got a good sendoff on their careers by secur- 
ing somebody of extraordinary ability, like Frank La Forge 
or Coenraad V. Bos, to furnish the instrumental background 
for their singing at their opening concerts. Scarcely a 
debutante soprano who has had one of these men sit at the 
piano and smile encouragement across the roses wherewith 
the lid was covered but has come through well. 

As for violinists, it would be hard to name more than 
two or three of those now enjoying international acclaim 
who have chosen their accompanists in anything but a 
casual manner. Occasionally a violinist and a pianist of 
power get together for a so called joint recital, in order to 
give an impressive interpretation of Franck’s sonata for 
violin and piano, and perhaps of Beethoven's “Kreutzer” 
sonata. But hardly any violinist has gone so far in the 
matter as to engage permanently a pianist of the first rank 
as his concert associate. 

Now, by way of defense of the present state of affairs, it 
may be argued that the accompanist has an inferior role, 
since much of the music he plays is only an adaptation of 
an orchestral score. And, truly enough, the accompanist 
who helps a singer in the performance of an opera aria 
or a violinist in the performance of a concerto for 
violin and orchestra plays, in almost every case, music that 
was never intended for his instrument, and that some one 
has unimaginatively, if not inappropriately, arranged. But 
are not those who travel over the concert circuit and set 
before the world arranged and adapted music doing a sec- 
ond rate thing? And should they not endeavor to reform 
the situation and put their programs on a higher level? 
Strictly, a song recital or a violin recital should be treated 
as a chamber music enterprise, wherein the two persons 
taking part are of equal importance. That is how affairs 
were managed at a concert of the Beethoven Association in 
New York not long ago, when George Hamlin, tenor, and 
Harold Bauer, pianist, performed, as two ensemble artists, 
rather than as soloist and accompanist, songs of the modern 


German school. Needless to say, singer and player, when 
the people applauded, both bowed. 

Here, then, is an indication of an answer to the musician 
quoted in the weekly, who considers accompanists to be 
unfairly treated. Let him prove himself a great pianist. 
And if he offers objection to the works which Messrs. 
Hamlin and Bauer presented as not being popular, the reply 
would be that he try to make them, or pieces like them, 
popular. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BERLIN 

The war has changed many things, but not nearly 
so many as one expected. Many people predicted 
that with Germany’s military and economic strength 
gone, the importance of Berlin as a music center 
would also be gone. Far from it. Berlin today, 
more than ever, is the musical hub of Europe, so 
far as artistic activity is concerned. Leaving aside 
for the moment the comparative backwardness of 
Berlin’s official concerts and the conservatism of its 
public (which have reasons more deeply rooted than 
the “progressiveness” of London, for instance) the 
fact remains that musical artists of all kinds and 
classes find a readier, more numerous and apprecia- 
tive audience in Berlin than in any other metropolis 
except New York. Despite, and partly because of 
the fact that Germany is in an economic chaos and 
therefore unable to remunerate the artist commen- 
surately, while the surrounding minor countries with 
their high exchange present a more luring field, the 
foreign—non-German—artist most frequently plans 
his European tour from Berlin, as the center of his 
activities. Berlin press notices are still more highly 
rated in Europe than any other, and the managers 
of Scandinavia, of Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and even Poland and the Balkans, draw their 
artists from that same international center of musi- 
cal art. American artists are bound to follow in the 
same road. Unless they have the approval of the 
Berlin critics their European tour is incomplete; 
and it is from there that they can plan their cam- 
paign more conveniently and more cheaply than any- 
where else. It is for that reason that the Musicar 
Courier has again located its principal European 
office in Berlin, and its representatives there are at 
the disposal of American artists for assistance and 
advice. 

aw See 


IMAGINE! 

It is estimated by the New York Times that about 
$150,000 per year is thrown and given to the street 
singers and instrumentalists of | this city. This 
should supply an idea to all those concert perform- 
ers who complain that they cannot earn a liying. 





I SEE THAT 











y Lind had no brother, it is now reported. 
trown has a fine European concert tour ahead of him. 
ri! thousand people have taken part in the open 
air performances of opera at Verona. 
Chappell-Harms has issued a new fall catalogue. 
rhe Grove Club, of Far Rockaway, L. L., held a successful 
concert recently, 
Adelaide Fischer has been adding to her repertory of choral 
works this summer. 
Harold Hurlbut’s pupils are accomplishing much in the 
concert field 
ox’s songs are radio favorites. 


R alph ( 
and Fred Patton were 


Judson House 
University 
Harvard was one of 
Eisteddfod at Ammanford, 

Dr. Schnee, the hand specialist, 
nere 

A e Gentle is 
ence 

It is said that $150,000 is given to street singers and in- 
trumentalists in New York annually. 

Che Carl Rosa Opera Company in London has a woman 
as artistic director. 

A new setting of “The Barber of Seville” 
poser will be heard soon in Turin, 

he London Daily Mirror says “jazz’ 
city 

Percy Grainget 
Mengelberg. 

Anna Case gave her 
Septe mber 4 

Joseph Press, Russian cellist, has returned to America. 

lhe Warren Ballad Concerts will take place this season in 
_arnegie Hall. 

The New York Philharmonic 
soloists this season, 

A number of well known artists will sing with the Zuro 

Opera Company in Brooklyn. 

Graveure, after Berlin and Vienna 
returned to this country. 

lara Novello Davies will conduct 1,000 

Golden Jubilee Party at Cardiff, Wales. 

Thibaud’s tour will commence the latter part of October. 

Florence Macbeth is still filling engagements, 

| ery « following a strenuous tour in Europe, 

Alt-Ausse, Austria 

Sol Alberti has reopened his studios. 

“More Choral Music for America” is the slogan of the 
new choral department of the N. F. of M. C 

Phillip Gordon's playing always meets with the critics’ 
favor 

Scharwenka will teach at the 
the Chicago Musical College during the 
1923. 


heard at New York 
the stars at the International 
Wales 

will make a second tour 
with Ravinia Park audi- 


a great favorite 


by a native com- 
is dying out in that 


will play three times in Holland under 


annual recital at Ocean Grove on 


Orchestra will have more 


Louis successes, has 


voices at her 


is resting 


Summer Master School of 
summer of 
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D’Alvarez received an ovation in Melbourne at her final 


concert, 
J. Fischer & Bro. will publish the Swift Male Chorus Prize 


Song. 

Henry F. Seibert gave a second recital at the Du Pont 
home in Wilmington, Del. 

iar» Ls yr Dold has organized the Western Chapter of 

A. of 
The. new oui named after Galli-Curci at Margaretville, 
Y., was opened on August 25 with a song recital 

by Estelle Liebling and Galli-Curci. 

May Korb sang at Allentown, Pa., on September 2. 

Luella Meluis will return to ‘America on September 15. 

Ferdinand Mayer, well known piano man, died in Peters- 
burg, Fla., at the age of eighty years. 

M. H. Hanson will again bring Ludwig Wullner to America 
during the 1923-24 season. 
Joan Manen’s new opera, “Der Weg Zur Sonne,” 
its initial hearing at Leipsic this season. 
Battistini will reappear in Berlin on September 14. 
Emmy Kruger, who participated in the recent Zirich Fes- 
tival, will come to America in 1923-24. 

Caroline Thomas will be violin soloist with Sousa’s Band. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns will appear in Hot Springs, Ark., 
at the height of the tourist season, 

Rudolph Jung will sing Wagnerian roles for the United 
States Grand Opera Company. 

Elizabeth Lennox finds blown up bridges interfering with 
her vacation in Ireland. 

Helen Jeffrey sails in October for Europe to be gone two 
ears. 

Jose a Bonnet has had the Legion of Honor decoration con- 
ferred upon him. me. 


F erdinand Mayer Dead 


Ferdinand Mayer, manager of the New York retail ware- 
rooms of the old house of William Knabe & Co. up until 
the time of his retirement, and well known to many musi- 
cians, recently died at Petersburg, Fla., at the age of eighty 
years. Mr, Mayer was connected with the retail piano 
trade for nearly a lifetime. In 1867 he entered the employ 
of Marschall & Mittauer, then at 14th street and Third 
avenue, New York. Two years later Albert Weber, 
recognizing his ability as a salesman, engaged him as what 
was then termed a “junior salesman,” a position from 
which he rapidly rose to the head of the retail Weber busi- 
ness in New York. At the death of Albert Weber he was 
one of the trustees of his will. His first connection with 
the Knabe house was after the death of Herman F., Keidel, 
whom he succeeded as manager of the New York branch 
house. Four years later he became the head of the New 
York branch of Chickering & Sons, leaving that firm in 
1896, when, after a trip abroad, he once more resumed his 
connection with the Knabe house, later becoming a director 
of that institution. The interment took place in Woodlawn 
Cemetery on September 2. 


will have 


Alice Gentle to Open Zuro Opera Season 
Alice Gentle will open the Zuro Opera Company’s two 
weeks’ season in Brooklyn on September 11. 
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Once an Ideal has 
been formulated, 
how is it to be real- 
ized? 


Read—* Plans”— 
Article Two of the 
series. 


“EFFICIENT VOCAL 
STUDY” 


By Harry Colin Thorpe 


Now Running in the Musical 
Courier 














Neuer Meets Rachmaninoff 
Berthold Neuer, of William Knabe & Company, met 
Rachmaninoff at the pier when he arrived last Friday 
on the Reliance. 


Caroline Thomas Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
Caroline Thomas will be the violin soloist the coming 
season with Sousa’s Band, opening in South Norwalk, 
Conn., on September 11. 


Luella Meluis Returning Soon 


After a very enjoyable summer_in,France and England, 
Luella Meluis will arrive in New York on September 15. 
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Herald-Examiner—Theodore Stearns 
FEDORA 


Enter Alice Gentle. 


of a searchlight. Her Fedora leaves little, 


thing, to criticise, 


is a mystery. 
Farrar. 


pean, not American, 
American 


that loadstones her audiences. 


less voice is American. 


people, of the people. 


Evening Post—Karleton Hackett 
FEDORA 
Alice 


audience that there was no gainsaying. 
story with thrilling power. 
a great performance, 


Edward Moore 
TOSCA 


Tribune— 





that she puts reason into her performances. 


a flood of temperament under easy control, 


The atic Art ot 
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Notices from Chicago papers 


Beautiful, richly warm in 
voice and spotting her personality with the surety 
if any- 
Why this woman is not recog- 
nized as our greatest American grand opera star 
She has a bigger personality than 
Mary Garden has an enormous repu- 
tation, and justly so, but Garden’s style is Euro- 
Alice Gentle has the true 
“pep” and a tiger lily voice and beauty, 
Even the: prodi- 
gal whole souled way in which she uses her limit- 
To my mind she is abso- 
lutely typical of what we want in this country— 

a human, new opera form, for the people, by tthe 


Gentle sent an emotional force out to the 
She gave 
out such full-throated phrases which told their 
It was in every way 


If you have paid attention to Alice Gentle in her 
four Ravinia seasons you have doubtless gathered 
She 
is a singing actress as Raisa is one and as Garden 
is one and as the lamented Ternina was one, with 
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To My Clients :-— 

Until January First the 
price for which Alice Gen- 
tle is listed on my printed 
price list for 1922-23 will 
pertain. 

After that there will be a 
raise commensurate with 
the greatly advanced and 
constantly increasing popu- 


larity of this brilliant artist. 


Catharine A. Bamman. 


Exclusive Manager for 


ALICE GENTLE 


| 53 West 39th Street, New York 




















Arresting Attention 


Ravinia Park Opera Summer 1922 


The present reviewer has long recognized Alice 
Gentle as a consummate artist, but he received the 
surprise of his career last night when he discov- 
ered how far her ability lies in the field of tragic 
acting. 
terpiece of histrionism, one that compares more 
than favorably with the work of those whose 
endeavor is confined to drama alone and who do 
not have to think of the technique of singing 
while giving vent to the emotions which sway a 
pesca | 

did not forget that she is first and foremost a 
singer. 
medium of the voice she interpreted emotions just 
as vividly as she did by gesture and facial play. 
It was a superb performance and one that must 
be recorded a genuine triumph. 


In the title role Alice Gentle’s talents are shown 
once more in their supreme height of intelligence 
and productive artistry. 
greater versatility on the lyric stage today I do 
not know her. 
seal of sincerity, of earnest endeavor to make her 
new task the crowning achievement of her career, 
so that we go from good to better, from better 
to best, and then we halt to settle the question 
of preference! 
actress of remarkable ability 
temperament and a voice, a passion for study and 
progress, she should be famous internationally 
as well as locally. 
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Journal of Commerce—Paul R. Martin 
LE CHEMINEAU 


Her delineation of Toinette was a mas- 


soul. With all of this Miss Gentle 


Every note was true and through the 


Evening American—Herman Devries 
ZAZA 


If there is a singer of 


Every creation is stamped with the 


I call Alice Gentle a singing 
with brains, 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750. All 
contests for this year end by December 15. Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 

Balaban & Katz—$1,000 for an American sym- 
phonic composition. Contest euds December 31. Chi- 
cago Theater, Chicago. 

the National. American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7, A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. 

The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

New York American Conservatory of Music—A 
number of full and partial scholarships in vocal, vio- 
lin and piano departments; also $100 Becker prize 
in piano for the best player of “Impromptu” by Nieh. 
Contest takes place at Aeolian Hall on October 9, 
10 and 11. New York American Conservatory of 
Music, 163 West Seventy-second street, New York. 

Bush Conservatory of Music—A master school in 
piano, voice, violin and composition which provides 
two years of free instruction for talented advanced 
students, Examinations for admission to classes held 
in September. Bush Conservatory, 839 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ill. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 
given by Philip Berolzheime:. Contest for Berolz- 
heimer scholarships takes piace in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 

New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riversid: Drive, New York. 


Cleveland Institute of Music—Full and partial 
scholarships offered for complete diploma courses in 
piano, voice, string and wind instruments of the or- 
chestra. Examinations held in September. Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, 3146 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Institute of Musical Art--A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 

New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing— 
One scholarship. “The Kelso Scholarship,” 257 
West 104th street, New York. 

Lega Musicale Italiana, Inc.—20,000 Italian lires 
for one-act opera by Italian; contest ends December 
31, 1923. 5,000 Italian lires for orchestral suite by 
Italian; contest ends April 30, 1923. $100 for song 
or ballad, with English or Italian text, by Italian or 
Italian-American residing in United States or Can- 
ada; contest ends December 31, 1922. Lega Musicale, 
Inc., 128 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 


Millie Ryan Studios—One scholarship in singing. 
Hearings September 21, 22 and 23. ‘Tuition to start 
October 1. 1730 Broadway. Telephone Circle 8675. 

Gustave Becker—Three partial scholarships for 
two years in piano and related subjects. Applicants 
heard between September 11 and October 15. Amer- 
ican Progress Piano School, Carnegie Hall. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Piano schol- 
arship. Contest to be held October 4. 1146 Union 
Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
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the new opera house early in August in “Carmen.” After 
his long vacation the tenor should be in fine form for his 
heavily booked fall concert tour, which is to start during 
the first part of October and continue until early in Novem- 
ber when he will join the Chicago Opera forces. 


Many Cities to Hear Florence Easton 


Next season will be an extremely busy one for Florence 
Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Prior: to rejoining the opera company for the opening of 
its 1922-23 season, Miss Easton will make a short concert 
tour in October and early November, when she will sing 
in a number of important cities. At the close of her en- 
gagement at the opera in February, she will appear on 
the Pacific Coast during February and March, also sing- 
ing at several spring festivals, followed by various other 
concerts. 

Miss Easton recently arrived from Europe, where she 
went with her husband, Francis Maclennan, to sing in opera 
in Germany; however, owing to unsettled political con- 


ditions there they came back to America sooner than they 
expected. Hardly had they reached their summer home 
at Port Washington, L, I., when Miss Easton got a hur- 
ried call to sing at the Asheville Festival on an operatic- 
concert program, which she accepted, scoring a brilliant 
success. This last incident is only another of the things 
that point to Florence Easton’s dependability and ever- 
readiness. Needless to say, she has a place among the 
foremost artists of the opera house—a place that is quite 
her own. f 


Emmy Kriiger Coming to America 
R Emmy Kriiger, soprano, who recently sang at the Zurich 
Festival, will make a concert tour in America during the 
1923-24 season, under the direction of M. H. Hanson 





Battistini to Sing Again in Berlin 


Mattia Battistini, who had such great success in Berlin 
last season, will give his first recital there on September 14. 




















Crimi Sings “Carmen” in Catania 


Giulio Crimi will return from Italy the last week in 
September, according to advice received by his managers, 
the Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. He has been taking 
a much needed rest most of the summer, although he has 
sung in opera in Catania, his native city, where he opened 








Jos. Zoellner, Sr. 
Amandus Zoellner 
Jos. Zoellner, Jr. 
Antoinette Zoellner 


the departments. 


students of unusual talent. 
deserving students. 


1250 Windsor Boulevard 





1922—1923 


THE ZOELLNER 


Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 
FALL TERM opens SEPTEMBER IIth 


Founded by the internation- 
ally known Zoellner Quartette 


A Faculty of Artists 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Fannie Dillon 

Jerome UAl 

Frieda Pyecke 


The success of the Zoellner Quartette in its many tours across the 
Continent—playing in practically every important city and institu- 
tion—is too well known to require further statement to the musical 
public. They offer splendid opportunities to those desiring individ- 
ual instruction or ensemble work. 
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The climate is ideal—artists of world renown reside here—one of 
the country’s foremost symphony orchestras plays every season— 
public interest runs high in the encouragement of artistic endeavor 
—colonies of painters make this their home—everything is harmo- 
nious for the advancement of music—Los Angeles. 


Despite the eminence of the faculty the tuition 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 

















FestivAL Opera’s SuccessruL OPENING. 

Munich, August 2,—The Festival Opera season began 
yesterday with a most impressive performance of “Die 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” The house (Prinzregenten- 
theater) was completely sold out—hundreds had to be 
turned away at the box office. Bruno Walter conducted 
with remarkable verve and elasticity, The performance 
evoked thunderous applause at its close. At least one-half 
of the visitors were foreigners, among them many promi- 
nent Americans, after whom Scandinavians were most to 
the fore A.N. 
Epita Evans Grantep Pension. 


London, August 14.—The Civil List of Pensions granted 
by the British Government during the year ending March 
31, 1922, which is issued today, includes the following: 
“Edith G. Evans, in recognition of the services ren- 
dered by her late husband, Harry Evans, to Welsh 
music, and in consideration of her circumstances, £50.” 

Harry Evans, who was cut off in his prime, was the con- 


MUNICH 
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HERBERT GOULD SINGING “THE MESSIAH” BEFORE 30,000 PEOPLE 








ductor of the Liverpool Choral Society. He early gained 
distinction as the conductor of the celebrated Dowlais 
Choral Society, and as adjudicator at “Eisteddfodan.” He 
was in the foremost rank of Welsh musicians. 

In Honor or Sir Hupert Parry. 

Gloucester, August 10.—The executive committee of the 
Three Choirs Festival have adopted Dr. Herbert Brewer's 
suggestion that it would be appropriate that the unveiling 
of the tablet which is being placed in Gloucester Cathedral 
to the memory of the late Sir Hubert Parry should take 
place during the festival week. The London committee of 
the memorial has assisted, and the ceremony will form part 
of the festival performance on Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 6. Viscount Gladstone, who was Sir Hubert Parry’s 
fag at Eton, will unveil the tablet and deliver a ous ad- 
dress. ). PJ. 

TRIBUTE TO ites Nove.io Davies. 

Cardiff, August 14.—This evening sixty-two conductors 
an prominent South Wales choirs gathered at dinner at the 
Park Hotel, Cardiff, to arrange for jubilee concerts in 
honor of Mme. Novello Davies, in recognition of her ser- 
vices to music. in Wales. It is proposed that a choir of 
1,000 voices shall give two concerts at the Cardiff Empire 
on September 10 and 11 next. J. D. J. Jones was elected 
chairman of the local committee that is to arrange details. 


It is sciaiaied that many well known artists will appear, 
including Ivor Novello, Marie Novello, Lyn Harding, 
Gladys Cooper, Lewis James, Constance Collyer and Nor- 
man Forbes. Mme. Novello Davies will conduct the choir. 
FestivAL OF GreEK Music DraMA IN ENGLAND. 

London, August 13—The Glastonbury Festival Players 
have just opened their season of Greek music drama un- 
der the direction of Rutland Boughton. Old Hellenic folk 
music was used to accompany a performance of “The 
Death of Heracles” and proved most effective. G.C. 

Open Atk OPERA IN ITALY. 

Turin, August 22.—200,000 people have already taken part 
in the open air performances of opera which are being given 
at the Arena Romaine of Verona, under the direction of M. 
Tullis Serafin. “Lohengrin,” “Pagliacci” and the ballet, 
“Le Carillon Magique,” have all been performed, G. G. 

A New Opera by KIENZE, 

Vienna, August 12.—Wilhelm Kienze, composer of “Evan- 
gelimann” and “Kuhreigen” (Ranz des Vaches), has com- 
pleted a new three-act opera. Its title is “Hassan der 
Schwarmer” and the text is based on a merry tale from 
the “Arabian Nights.” It will be produced during the com- 
ing season. The work is published by J. Weinberger in 
Vienna. P. &. 
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RAVINIA OPERA SEASON 
ENDS BRILLIANTLY 


“Lakme” and “L’Amico Fritz” Have First Performance— 
Saint-Saéns’ “Animal Carnival” Given Its Initial 
American Hearing 

Ravinia, September 2.—The last week of Ravinia gave an 
opportunity to hear “Zaza” on Sunday night for the last 
time, with Gentle, Kingston, Roselle and Danise; Papi con- 
ducted. 

On Monday evening was offered the final artists’ concert, 
under Louis Hasselmans, with Peralta and Mario as soloists. 

On Tuesday “Lakme” had its first performance this 
season, with Pareto, Harrold, Marr, Gentle, Rothier, Falco 
and Roselle, and with Hasselmans conducting. 

Wednesday evening “La Traviata” was presented for the 
last time with Pareto, Harrold, Falco and Danise, Papi. 

Thursday afternoon the final children’ s concert was heard, 
with a pantomime, “Teeny-Weeny Land,” by the Children’s 
Civic Theater of Chicago, under Bertha M. Iles. Music of 
the “Teeny-Weeny Land” is by Marx E. Oberndorfer. 

On Thursday evening “Cavalleria Rusticana” was given 
for the last time, with Peralta, Kingston, Ballester and 
Falco, and the second act of “The Jewels,” with Saroya, 
Kingston and Ballester, and with Papi conducting. 

Friday “Lucia di Lammermoor” was offered for the last 
time, with Pareto, Harrold, Ballester, D’Angelo and 
Paltrinieri, and Papi conducting. 

Saturday night “L’Amico Fritz’? was heard for the first 
time at Ravinia, with Danise, Mario, Harrold, Malatesta, 
Roselle, Paltrinieri and Cingolani, with Papi as conductor. 

As a matter of record it must be mentioned that at 
Monday night’s concert, the first American hearing of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Animal Carnival” was presented by the or- 
chestra under Hasselmans. Rene Devries. 


. Rudolph Jung Signed by Dippel 

Rudolph Jung, dramatic tenor of the Daniel Mayer roster, 
is one of the first artists announced as engaged for appear- 
ances with the United States Grand Opera Company, or- 
ganized by Andreas Dippel. The Swiss tenor will sing the 
role of Siegmund in “Die Walkiire,” as well as other 
Wagnerian roles and also such heroic parts as Othello. 
Rhadames and Samson in the original languages. 

Last season Mr. Jung scored a pronounced success in two 
recitals in New York. He is under contract with the 
Stuttgart Opera, but has secured a furlough in order to 
fulfil the American contract. In addition to the extensive 
opera tour embracing the principal cities of the East and 
Middle West, Mr. Jung will appear in recitals being booked 
for him by Daniel Mayer. 


Chappell-Harms, ae Senune Fall Catalogue 


The publishing firm of Chappell-Harms, Inc., has dis- 
tributed its new fall catalogue during the last ‘few days. 
Mention is made of this publication because of its unique 
character, some of the firm’s most attractive and tuneful 
songs being herein presented in thematic form. This cata- 
logue should fill a long-felt need, particularly for singers, 
because it gives an idea of the selection, and one can judge 
immediately whether it meets one’s needs and for what 
voice it is best suited. 

The house of Chappel-Harms for years has been identi- 


fied as the publisher of many of the most successful recital 
and concert numbers— -for instance, “Rose of My Heart,” 

“Gray Days,” “Mother o’ Mine,” “Christ in Flanders,” 
“Thank God for a Garden,” “The World Is Waiting for 
the Sunrise,” and “Homing.” Among the songs that have 
been issued during the past months, the following most 
certainly are to be considered worthy of most any pro- 


gram: “You, Only You,” “Wonderful Wonderland,” “Road 
to Love,” “Piper of Love,” “Just a Dream,” “The Auld 
Nest,” “A Dreamland City,” “If Winter Comes,” “There 


Be None of Beauty’s Daughters,” and “Throb of a Pas- 


sionate Day.” 


Heirs in Litigation Over “Silver Threads” 
Royalties 


Albert B. Danks and Gertrude L. Danks, the surviving 
children of Hart Pease Danks, who died November 21, 
1903, have been in the courts for some time in the litigation 
over the royalties accruing from dozens of songs by this 
well known composer. The most famous of them all is 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” 

Hart Pease Danks at the time of his death was living 
alone in a lodging house in Philadelphia. He left a will 
giving one-third of his property to his widow, and the re- 
mainder he divided between his three children. 

Albert B. Danks, the son, for the past few years has been 






the administrator of the estate, and the present trouble has 
arisen through Gertrude, the daughter, demanding an ac 
counting of royalties which are paid yearly by such pub- 
lishing companies as Oliver Ditson Company, John Church 
Company and the Presser Company. 

Some very interes sting points regarding copyright have 
been passed on in the Surrogate’s Court, New York, ac- 


cording to the decision handed down last week by Surro 


gate Cohalan. 
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HELEN JBFFREY AWAITING 


FOR EUROPE 


1en the 1922-23 concert season swings into. full speed 
can music lovers will have lost one of their own tal- 
ative artists—Helen Jeffrey. The end of October 
American violinist will sail for Europe (it is, inci- 
her first trip to foregn shores), to be gone for 
ears. She will proceed first to Budapest for six 
hs’ study with one of the famed masters, later going 
Berlin : 
en asked how she felt in anticipation of the trip, Miss 


rey said 

Inasmuch as { have never in my life been out of my 
untry, you can imagine I am much excited about my 
trip. I am going abroad partly to travel, partly to 
principally the musical 


and partly to observe the life 


MUSICAL COURIER 


HER DEPARTURE 


WITH KEEN ANTICIPATION 


life—of the countries over there. I know it will be a won- 
derful experience as well as a great opportunity to broaden 
and grow.” ; 

In leaving America, Miss Jeffrey does riot do so inex- 
perienced and unknown in her own country. She is not 
mainly going abroad to gain recognition in order to secure 
the favor of the American music lovers. She has done.that 
already. Miss Jeffrey desires to achieve success in the new 
fields, for she is already a mature artist who has won the 
warm approval of the American critics. As she expresses 
it herself, she feels that‘a trip abroad will benefit her art 
by way of enriching and broadening it. 

“When the writer touched upon the fact that the day had 
gone when an artist could not receive his training in Amer- 
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HELEN JEFFREY. 


ica and then make a successful debut without having had 
European experience, Miss Jeffrey replied that a great tal- 
ent is always recognized, no matter where it is. 

“After all,” she stated, “the public is the final and best 
judge in the end. It is the truest and surest judge, and the 
artist’s success lies with the public. The day is past when 
the stamp of European training or experience or a foreign 
name is demanded. If an American has the ability, the 
qualities that make for success, he will be as readily recog- 
nized as will an artist coming from the other side.” 

Miss Jeffrey, who lives near Albany, N, Y., is staying at 
home this summer, practicing and gardening. V. 


Galli-Curci Charms Atlantic City 

Atlantic City, N. J., August 20.—Amelita Galli-Curci 
made her initial bow before an audience that packed the 
Garden Pier Theater to capacity, every available space be- 
ing occupied. The reception accorded Mme. Galli-Curci 
was unusually flattering. The program included “Passing 
Bye” (Old English), Purcell; Be ruscelletto” (Old Ital- 
ian), Paradisi; “Comme Autrefois,” from “Pecheurs de 
Perles,” Bizet; “The Wren,” Benedict, with flute obligato 
by Mr. Berenguer, after which she was accorded three en- 
cores, Then came a group of songs by Massenet, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Gounod and Valverde, which were wonderfully . 
well done, especially the “Clavelitos,” in Spanish, which 
pleased the audience so much that :t had to be repeated. 

Mr. Berenguer, flutist, interpreted artistically Gaubert’s 
“Romance” and “Autumn Leaves a-Whirl,” Samuels, win- 
ning the approval of the audience. The second group of 
songs by Homer Samuels, Russell and Novello was also 
pleasing, while the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” (with 
flute obligato) proved to be of added joy. 

Mme, Galli-Curci was very liberal with encores, giving 
some old familiar ballads. As a special request she closed 
the program with “Home, Sweet Home.” This artist brings 
to her work not ony a voice of magnificent quality, but also 
an interpretative ability of the first rank. She was in best 
form and her singing roused her hearers to stormy dem- 
onstrations of delight. 

The writer, in an interview with Mme. Galli-Curci, was 
informed that this was her first visit to the “Great White 
Way” by the sea, and that she was greatly impressed with 
the beauty and wonder of the eight mile beach. Homer 
Samuels, accompanist, was excellent, and great credit is 
due him for his artistic accompaniments. 
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Leo Leoncavallo Dead 


Leo Leoncavallo, a journalist and musician, died in Paris 
suddenly on August 13. He had been ill at the hospital for 
some time before death came as the result of an attack of 
apoplexy. He was a brother of the noted Italian composer, 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo, who died a few years ago. 
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Wise? 
(1) The 
Prof. d. 


London (sitting); 


Dunan (Representative of the French Ministry of Fine Arts); Adolf Loos, famous Viennese architect. (3) 
(4) The Rose Quartet at Salzburg (The leaders of the string choir in the festival orchestra)—Left to right: Walter, cellist; 
(5) The Mozart Festival Orchestra—Richard Strauss, conducting; Joseph Szigeti, soloist, during a rehearsal. 
composer; 2. Paul 
the “Mirabell’—Left to right: William Guard; R. A. 
water.) (38) 


given until the completion of the Festival Playhouse. 
Fischer, second violin; Rose, firat violin; Ruzitska, viola, 


photographed for the Musical Courier by Rllinger, Salzburg ©. 
Webern, the ultra-radical composer. (7) 
Osgood; Loomis Taylor, new Musical Courier correspondent; C. Saerchinger. 
( Berlin), 
Between the Acts at Rehearsals 

Rose, concertmaster; Prof, Alfred Roller, scene painter. 


brother Anton 
i, O 
to right: C 

Nalzburg, the 


of Rudolpa Ganz; 4. 


Weissmann 


Prof. Adolf 
(11) 


Saerchinger, 
Mozart City. 


First Week’s San Carlo Repertory 

The first week's offerings by the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, which opens its New. York season at the Century 
Theater on Monday, September 18, include the following 
leading singers: Monday, “Aida,” * Rappold, 
DeMette, Famadas, Novelli, DeBiasi, Cervi; Tuesday, 
"Tosca,” *.Fitziu, linova, *Ciccolini, Valle, DeBiasi, 
Cervi; Wednesday, “Rigoletto,” Lucchesi, DeMette, Barra, 
Novelli, DeBiasi, Cervi; Thursday Matinee, “Martha,” 
Lucchesi, Klinova, Boscacci, Valle, Cervi; Thursday eve- 
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Mozarteum, Salzburg, where the festival concerts were held. 
Heller and Hugo Heller, the Vienna concert manager; C. 8S. Ernest Reichart, prominent 8S ciss music patron; Honegger, of the Paris “Sia;” 
Mossel, Dutch cellist; Anthony Asquith (son of the English ex-Premier) ; Princess Bibesco, wife of the Rumanian Minister at Washington; Prof. Marcel 
Municipal Theater at Salzburg, 


(2) Prominent gues's at Salzburg—Left 


(6) In the Mozarteum Courtyard—1. Egon Wellerz, 
Dining at 
(The beer bottles contain 


Ernest Decsey 


ning, “Carmen,” * Jardon, Charlebois, Famadas, Kaplick, 
DeBiasi, Cervi; Friday, “Madame Butterfly,” * Miura, 
Klinova, Barra, Valle, DeBiasi, Cervi; Saturday Matinee, 
“Lohengrin,” * Fitziu, * Cisneros, Boscacci, Kaplick; * Scott ; 
Saturday evening, “Il Trovatore,” Saroya, DeMette, Fama- 
das, Novelli, Cervi. . 


*Guest Artist, 


Clara Novello Davies will conduct 1,000 singers, with 
Clara Butt as soloist, at two concerts in Cardiff, Wales, on 
September 9 and 10. The affair is called the “Golden 
Jubilee Party” for this distinguished teacher and conduc- 
tor. Besides Dame Butt, others to appear on the program 
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to right: 


(Vienna), The biographer of Hugo Wolf, etc. 
Left to right: Artur Bodanzky, an interested visitor; Hans Dukin, the Don Giovanni and Almaviva; Prof. 
(Snapshot by C. Saerchinger). 
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DURING FESTIVAL 
DAYS 





Conductor Schulz-Dornburg (Bocham, Germany); Frau 
Rudolph Ganz; Manager Mossel, of 
where the Mozart “Festspiele” are 
Tspecially 
Weingarten, pianist; 3. Dr. Hans Ganz, 
Northcott, musical writer of Lon- 
A Group of Critics in Front of the Theater 

(9) Richard Strauss at Salzburg (his latest photo). 


include Laurence Leonard, tenor; Marie Novello, pianist; 
Lewis James, well known English singer; Constance Collier, 
the actress, and Ivor Novello, Mme. Davies’ son, and 
Gladys Cooper in a one act playlet. 

Mme. Davies will re-open her New York studios on 
September 25. Her son, having signed a contract to make 
films in America, will come to this country either with his 
mother or shortly afterwards. 


Ludwig Wullner Coming in 1923-24 


It has been announced that Ludwig Wiillner, who has 
only appeared as an elocutionist during the last few years, 
has signed a contract with M. H. Hanson to come to Amer- 
ica for a tour during the 1923-24 season. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE 


Salzburg, August 13.—They tell a story about a citizen 
of Vienna who was confined in an insane asylum for sev- 
eral years and finally released as cured about two summers 
ago. Being a good Viennese the first thing he did was to 
hire a fiacre and go for a drive in the Prater. Then he 
directed the driver to take him home and when he got there, 
asked what he owed. “Fourteen hundred crowns,” said the 


driver. “What?” said the man, thinking he must have 
heard wrongly. “Fourteen hundred crowns,” repeated the 
driver. The poor man hesitated, fumbling in his pocket. 


“I’m very sorry,” said he, “but all I have is this twenty 
crown goldpiece.” “Oh,” said the driver, his eyes glisten- 
ing—he hadn’t s¢en gold in years—“give it to me and you 
get another fourteen hundred in change.” The man hesi- 
tated only a moment. Then he climbed back into the fiacre. 
“No,” said he, “no change. Keep it all—and drive me back 
to the asylum!” 

That was two years ago. Today the drive would have 
cost him at least fourteen thousand crowns instead of four- 
teen hundred—literally. Austrian money has simply gone 
crazy. Nine of us lunched together at the Mirabell Garten 
this noon and the bill was K. 193,000, which, at the rate of 
exchange this morning, amounted in real American money 
to about $3.80, since one got a trifle over K: 52,000 for a 
dollar. If you want to be a millionaire, come to Austria. 
Today it would have cost you only about $19.50 to start. 

But to one who knew Salzburg of old and loved it—it is 
one of the quaintest, most picturesque cities in the world— 
it was really heartbreaking to see how poor and down at 
the heels the city is now. A small detachment of the Reichs- 
wehr marched by, dirty, unkempt, in ragged; patched, dirty 
uniforms, and I thought of the old Austrian army, with 

| its trigness and “schneid.” There are holes in the street. 
| The beautiful Mirabell Palace is let out for apartments— 
' Cesar Saerchinger of the Musica Courter is living there. 

| Austria is convincingly down and out. Germany is a para- 
dise in comparison. 

One must admire the people for their unfailing cheer- 
fulness and politeness in the face of their troubles. The 
Austrian is still the. Austrian, though his pocket is empty 
and his life hard, especially here in Salzburg, which, 
Brother Guard tells me—and he has been pretty well 
through Germany and Austria this summer—is the most 
expensive place he has found. Prices are much higher 
than in Germany and certain things are not to be had at 
any price. Cigars, for instance; not onee—except the long 
Virginias, which will lay the foreign smoker low at twenty 
yards—is to be found in any tobacco shop. Cigarettes, very 
small and very bad, K. 25 apiece. Milk is almost unob- 
tainable. My landlady, listed as an invalid, is able to pur- 
chase a quarter liter—about half a pint—every other day! 


Wao Is Wuo IN SALzBurRG. 


But this letter is not to be about the woes of Austria, 
but—more or less—about the Salzburg festival and other 
happenings in the old city of the bishops. Perhaps it is 
just as well to take the “other happenings” first. ‘Tout le 
monde”—at least, the “monde musicale’—was here much 
more than in Munich. As I drove into the principal square 
of the city on my arrival the first object (the word is used 
in no invidious sense) my eye fell upon was picturesque 
William J. Guard, chatelaine of the Metropolitan Opera, 
with Mrs. Guard. Hardly had I greeted him, when down 
the street came Maestro Artur Bodanzky and Assistant 
Conductor Carlo Edwards of the same institution. A few 
minutes later I found an old friend from London, Richard 
Northcott, for twenty-two years music critic of the Daily 
Chronicle there. Northcott, who belongs to the family of 
Croesus, does special musical writing for his own amuse- 
ment nowadays as he travels about all over Europe, and is 
preparing a book on the famous Italian opera houses and 
their history, with copious illustrations. With him was 
his charming American wife and her sister, Mrs. Close. 
Mrs. Northcott used to be Alys Lorraine, the soprano, and 
the last time I saw her she was singing Marguerite at the 
Paris Opera. 

Among the Americans, born and adopted, who were in 
the city during the three days I stayed there, were Con- 
ductor Rudolf Ganz of St. Louis, who had his brother, 
Hans, with him; Manager Jules Daiber, as debonair and 
busy as ever; Loomis Taylor, a former Metropolitan stage 
director; Jack Adams, of the Wolfsohn Bureau, who drop- 
ped off for a conference with Lilli Lehmann and then hur- 
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ried on to Munich; and Harold McCormick, on his honey- 
moon trip with his bride, Mme. Ganna Walska McCormic 
Apologies if I have forgotten anybody—there were so 
many. Manager Dan McSweeney and: Edward Schneider 
were due the day after I left and Mary Opdyke of the New 
York Sun was coming on later in the week to “do” the 
festival for that paper. 


DraMA IN A CHURCH. 


The chamber music festival, which ended on August 10, 
and the Mozart operas are to be reported in separate let- 
ters by two other members of the Musicat Courter staff 
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IN 


SALZBURG 


MOZART SQUARE 


—Cesar Saerchinger, the general European representative, 

and Paul Bechert, Vienna correspondent. 

report on what was designed to be the feature that would 
attract one and all from strange lands here, the successor 
of “Everyman,” which was the great attraction of last 

year’s festival. ° 

It is something called “Das Salzburger Grosse Welt- 
theater” (“The Salzburg Great Worldtheater,” to trans- 
late literally), and one needs to be neither a lover of Mo- 
zart nor a chamber music enthusiast to like it~or dislike it. 
Calderon, greatest of Spanish dramatists, wrote an alle- 
gorical drama called “The Great Worldtheater,” his theme 
being that “all the world’s a stage” and that each man plays 
upon it the role that God gives him. Hugo von Hoffmanns- 
thal of Vienna—who “improved” Sophocles’ “Elektra” to 
make an operatic libretto for Richard Strauss—wrote this 
piece, borrowing merely the idea and the titles of the six 
principal characters from Calderon. They are The King, 
Beauty, Wisdom, The Rich Man, The Farmer, and the 
Beggar—so you can imagine what a jolly sort of evening 
you are in for! To these he added various other charac- 
ters—The Master, various Angels, The World, Death, 
Disembodied Spirits, etc., etc-—and worked them all into a 
third-class imitation of “Everyman.” 

Discussing it at the supper table after the performance, 
one critic banished it with the single word “Kitsch,” the 
nearest English equivalent of which is “rot;” but I should 
not go so far. Hoffmannsthal has a certain technic in the 
handling of his material and his verse—it is in rhymed 
couplets. The trouble is that the material itself is thor- 
oughly uninteresting, as allegories with a moral purpose 
plastered all over them are bound to be, and that his 
handling of it is so obvious. It is the old story of the rich 
and proud having trouble about their passports for heaven, 
while the poor man sails through the door with flying col- 
ors. One wonders if Hoffmannsthal borrowed the name of 
Calderon merely to be able to lay part of the blame on 
his shoulders. 

REINHARDT, STAGE MAGICIAN. 

But being, as I have said, a good technician, he has built 
the piece with ‘unerring hand to suit the kind of stage- 
management for which Max Reinhardt is famous. It is, 
as produced at Salzburg, worth looking at once just for 
the sake of the eye—if it only were shorter! It lasts two 
hours and a half without intermission of any sort. To be- 
gin with—which again illustrates how hard up even the 
Catholic Church is in Austria—through a profit-sharing 
agreement—they were able to hire the Church of the Col- 
lege, a large building finished inside in baroque, in which 
to give their “morality play,” as we should call it in Eng- 
lish, A three decked platform, filling nearly the whole 
chancel, is the stage, and Reinhardt has displayed his usual 
cunning in the use of lights, groupings and costume. The 
pictures are often exquisite and the selected cast which 
gave the principal figures—the Calderon characters—was of 
the first rank throughout. Alexander Moissi, one of the 
best German actors of today, played the Beggar, the lead- 
ing part, and Death, next in importance, was magnificently 
done by Louis Rainer. The production, in fact, was im- 
measurably superior to the piece itself, though it is doubt- 
ful if even Reinhardt’s super-cleverness as a producer of 
spectacles will be able to make “Das Grosse Welttheater” 
go with the general public, which has a very human aver- 
sion to being preached at—and “Das Grosse Welttheater” 
is nothing but a sermon in dialogue, and a dull, trite one 
at that. 

Tue IncwENTAL Music. 

When “Das Grosse Welttheater” was first spoken of a 
year or so ago, it was stated that Richard Strauss—with 
whom Hoffmannsthal collaborated in “Elektra,” “Rosen- 
kavalier,” “Ariadne,” and “Josephlegende”—would write 
the incidental music, but Strauss himself told me that the 


My duty is to 
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report was entirely unauthorized. A young composer 
named Einar Nilson wrote it. It seems to be cleverly 
made, though the necessity of adopting a simple, straight- 
forward style adapted to the play precluded any display of 
originality. There is a mixed chorus up in the choir loft 
with the organ at the back of the church and a small or- 
chestra behind the stage. The numbers are short—the mu- 
sic is literally incidental. The one thing that sticks in the 
memory is the Dance of Death, in which a very clever and 
appropriately mystifying effect is obtained by the use of 
various drums and a few wind instruments; but this num 
ber, I am told, was written by P. Whladigeroff, who di- 
rected the stage music, while the composer himself led the 
choruses. Whether the fault was Reinhardt’s or Nilson’s 
I do not know, but this mofality affords particular oppor- 
tunity for the use of music, and full advantage was not 
taken of it. 


ANOTHER “PASSION PLay.” 


The world in general is perhaps not aware that Ober- 
ammergau has by no means a monopoly of the “Passion 
Play” in Europe. One sees there the largest and longest 
of them, but there are two others playing regularly this 
summer—one at Erl, a little town just over the Bavarian 
border in the Austrian Tyrol, and another at St. Radigun, 
another small town not far from the Bavarian line in Up- 
per Austria. Thanks to the kind invitation of Richard 
Northcott, Mr, and Mrs. Guard and I rode out there, about 
an hour and a half from Salzburg, in an automobile—the 
town is quite off the railroad—and saw the St. Radigun 
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version of the “Passion” on Sunday. The theater, unlike 
Oberammergau, is entirely covered in, including the stage. 
It looks like a large barn and, crowded with a peasant 
iudience from neighboring villages, was stifling inside on a 

t, bright August afternoon, Practically everybody in the 

lage (there are only about 400 inhabitants) takes part. 

was first given in 1908, repeated in 1913, and now per- 

rmed for the third time, The play is called “The Secret 
f the Cross” and was specially written for the St. Radi- 
gunders by L. J. Bermannschlaeger, who also wrote the 
Passion” for Enns, another Austrian village where it is 
onally given. In literary quality it compares favor- 
with the Oberammergau version. It is more condensed, 
g only a little over five hours, and, while the theater, 
stumes and the acting are more primitive, the play is 
sorée rmed with an unstudied naturalness and earnestness 
that often impress one more than the more elaborate and 
theater-like affair at Oberammergau. The audience—we 
seemed to be the only strangers—is very much more inter- 
esting. It follows the sufferings of Our Lord with ab- 
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sorbed interest and a deep, unrestrained emotion that is in- 
tensely moving for the onlooker. 

The performance of the music by an orchestra of local 
musicians was primitive in execution but as serious in in- 
tent as the performance of the play itself. The instru- 

mental portion was a potpourri of this, that and the other. 
Imagine our astonishment to hear the most famous of all 
intermezzos, dear old “Cavalleria,” played as an introduc- 
tion to the scene of the Anointing of Our Lord by Mary 
Magdalene! The choruses, specially written—though by 
whom, deponent sayeth not—were all sung in unison. 


Sap News. 


The only unhappy note in the Salzburg visit was the re- 
ceipt there of the distressing news of the death of Alice 
Miriam, the young American soprano of the Metropolitan, 
who had already accomplished so much and gave promise 
of achieving so much more. Tears stood in Billy Guard’s 
eyes as he told me of it. I had seen her, happy and well, 
intent on her vacation plans, only a few days before I 
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sailed and it was impossible to believe that she is no more. 
I cannot do better than to quote from a letter received the 
next day, confirming the news: “I had known Alice for 
twelve years. I saw her overcome the greatest obstacles— 
poverty, ill-health, bad teaching—and now, just as she had 
gained recognition and gained it by sheer hard work, mu- 
sicianship, and ability—now she dies. Why? Do not ask 
me. I do not know why we are living, why we die.” 
H. O. Oscoop. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Reopens 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of ‘Music opened its doors 
for the academic year on September 5 to a school roster 
which already promises to crowd the spacious ac- 
commodations of the original building and those substan- 
tial halls, North, South, and Auburn, which Miss Baur 
has purchased for the housing of the resident pupils. In 
these buildings, formerly the residences of the city’s aristoc- 
racy, every advantage of residential comfort has been re- 
tained. The growth of the Conservatory of Music from 
the original home of the Shillito family, through its added 
modern dormitories and recital hall, to the purchase of 
South and Auburn halls, is a story of consistent and in- 
telligent advancement and success. 

To maintain the Conservatory ideals and home influence 
for resident pupils, these fine buildings have been bought. 
Situated upon the corner of Highland avenue and Oak 
street, the Conservatory. of Music is located in the precise 
center of population of Cincinnati. Its beautiful grounds, 
its stately buildings, its artistic ideals and fine hospitality 
so simply and well conducted under Miss Baur’s personal 
direction, have made the Conservatory of Music an im- 
portant center of artistic interest in Cincinnati and this 
vicinity. Visiting artists call at the Conservatory as a mat- 
ter of course. Literary and artistic enterprises find sym- 
pathetic welcome there and a hall at their disposai for the 
asking—artistic interests, conversation upon world topics 
ranging from art to politics, form the matters of daily dis- 
cussion among the faculty and the guests of Miss Baur. It 
is a charmed circle to which is welcomed those finding 
therein congenial and mutual interests. 

The artist faculty of the conservatory remains practically 
unchanged, with a possible addition occasionally of some 
professor of exceptional merit. During the coming sea- 
son a series of faculty concerts, which vie in interest with 
those professional events which are a part of Cincinnati's 
music season, will be given. These, exclusive pupils’ re- 
citals, are almost weekly occurrences, providing represen- 
tation for the lesser forms of music which are indispensable 
both for pupils and for the necessary information to follow 
important formal concerts. 


Joseph Press Returns 


Joseph Press, Russian cellist, who scored an instantaneous 
success in New York and on tour last year, and who has 
been in Europe all summer, returned with his wife and 
children on the S.S. Chicago on August 25. 

Mr. Press, who has been secured as head of the cello 
department at the University of Rochester (Eastman 
School), left for his new home at once. 

While in Paris Mr. Press was engaged to appear as 
soloist at a concert in the Palais Elysées (the home of 
President and Mrs. Millerand). Among the prominent per- 
sonages present mention must be made of Marshal Foch; 
Signor de Alvear, President of Argentina; ministers of 
foreign nations, as well as the entire diplomatic corps. 


Bauer Invited to Participate in Cornerstone 
Laying 
Harold Bauer, pianist, and president of the Beethoven 
Association of New York, was recently invited to take part 
in the ceremony of laying the cornerstone of the new opera 
house in Salzburg, Germany, on the occasion of the Salz- 
burg Music Festival. 


Two New Summy Publications Gain Favor 

Among the Clayton F. Summy Company publications 
that are being heard so frequently are two comparatively 
new songs by Beatrice Macgowan Scott, entitled “Wood 
Song” and “Joy,” featured by many well known singers, 
among them Marie Sidenius Zendt. “Joy” was also sung 
at a recent Daily News radio concert by Mabel Burriss 
Swanstrom. 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan Reopens Studio 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, vocal teacher, will resume her 
teaching September 11 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 18) 

large foyer, and then full explanation and apologies were 
made. I have every reason to believe that Mr. Gatti listens 
with an opera attitude, and if the art and voice are such 
as to warrant an engagement, the engagement will be forth- 
coming, whether it be an American singer in New York 
or a French singer in Paris. -A very convincing fact that 
this is true can be seen by the number of American singers 
engaged each year at the Metropolitan. 

“This season one of my singers sang for Mr. Gatti-Cas- 
azza for the second time and received great encouragement; 
perhaps, it she grows in her art during the present year 
it will result in an engagement. Three times did I take 
Gladys Axman to sing tor the management without success, 
and on her fourth visit she was engaged, which shows that 
every opportunity will be given American singers if they 
are ‘ready.’ 

“Theretore, when singers are engaged at these institutions 
and not retained, or when they are not accepted, it is not 
on account of their satlonates. Do singers feel this way 
about it? Unfortunately not. But when, through lack of 
proper rounding out of their art, with voices that are 
golden, they muss the engagement, they put it down to 
discrimination for the foreigner. 

“Do I feel the same way about students going abroad 
for study? Most decidediy I do. A _ student can only 
make progress when working with an instructor in whom 
she has absolute confidence; therefore, if she lives in Chi- 
cago and she feels that the instructor in Vienna is the 
man for her, I believe she should go to him. 

“There are advantages and disadvantages in every move, 
generally, and one out of ten makes a wrong selection. But 
the point I want to bring out is that a foreign teacher 
shouid not be excluded because of his sojourn in other lands. 

“When expressing my lack of sympathy with the ‘Spread 
Eagle’ idea, I do not include the. advantage of friendly 
competition or righteous pride in the accomplishments of 
ones own. We find this among members of a single family 

-among neighbors on the same block, between different 
cities and between States. This idea enhances one’s efforts 
toward better deeds and should be fostered rather than 
condemned, but let us have no nationalism in art. 

“You ask what one thing is most important to the de- 
velopment of a successful career—and I answer ‘living the 
truth.’ The ability to know the truth lives within each one 
of us. If we will discard petty thoughts, abandon the idea 
of making money, but let the making of money be the result 
rather than the objective, we will see things in their reality 
and be able to ‘live the truth.’ For instance—a man will 
i will sell for two or three dollars, 


issue a book which he 
guaranteed to make a singer of anyone who reads it, or 
money will be refunded, while at the same time he tries 


by every means to attract pupils to his studio at five or 
ten dollars per lesson and wonders why he does not suc- 
ceed. It is because he does not live the truth, as do all 
those who by various means try only to make money. Any- 
one pretending to teach singing, other than by personal 
contact with the singer, is living a lie. 

“Occasionally, money apparently is made by some such 
scheme, but it is of short duration and in the end—not 
only is the money so made lost, but also the valuable time, 
which if used in the proper direction, would have placed 
the juggler of truth in a position to develop his subject 
and naturally receive the remuneration and reward always 
attendant upon honest, intelligent effort. The singer who 
will make of herself an artist and who develops some- 
thing worthy for the sake of the thing itself, will not need 
to peddle her art. There are so few who will exercise the 
necessary patience and press on, not forcing. 

“Opportunities lie not in the past or future—the one is 
gone forever, the other is ahead of us—but in the pres- 
ent, and he who wholly lives in the present, will be awake 
to grasp the opportunity when it presents itself. 

“The opposite to ‘pressing on’ is ‘to wait,’ which is as 
important. How many know when and how ‘to wait’? 
Most people ‘wait,’ dreaming back over the past and regret- 
ting; others just sit idly, doing nothing, hoping feebly. 
Some fill their waiting time bustling about and mistaking 
noise and confusion for activity, but there is a time to wait 
but to do so with mind alert, expectant, knowing full well 
that the power responsible for our ambition also offers us 
‘the way and means’ to accomplish anything it is right for 
us to do,” 

Mr. Regneas spoke enthusiastically regarding several very 
promising voices that will be heard in recital this year and 
others which he feels have operatic possibilities. He looked 
the picture of health after his ten weeks spent at Raymond, 
Maine. S. B. 


Edward N. . Burns Sells Out 


It is understood that Edward N. Burns has sold his hold- 
ings in the Cameo Record Corporation to Henry Waterson, 
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of Waterson, Berlin & Snyder, music publishers. This sale 
leaves the Cameo Record Corporation controlled solely by 
Samuel Geneen and Henry Waterson. Mr. Geneen is the 
executive head of the National Concert Agency. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Burns intends forming another company 
of his own, 


Works by Fannie Dillon Heard 


A manuscript performance of three new compositions for 
violin and piano by Fannie Dillon, the Los Angeles com- 
poser, was given on August 31 at the studio of Edwin 
Hughes, by Grace Freeman, violinist, with Miss Dillon at 
the piano. This suite had its inception last summer during 
Miss Dillon’s stay at the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, 
N. H., and represents the latest opus of this gifted composer. 
The numbers bear the title, “Etudes,” but they are in fact 
elaborately conceived and ingeniously worked out composi- 
tions that exceed both in scope and content what is usually 
known as an etude. The second of the group, based on 
Indian themes given to Miss Dillon by Arthur Nevin, and 
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the last, an interesting and highly successful excursion into 
the field of Bohemian dance rhythms, obtained especial favor 
with the audience, and a repetition of the latter was asked 
for. Miss Dillon was fortunate in finding in Miss Freeman 
a thoroughly capable and sympathetic interpreter of the 
numbers. 

In addition to the pieces for violin, Miss Dillon delighted 
her hearers with the playing of a number of her compositions 
for piano alone, including “Two Preludes,” “Under the 
Pines,” “Passacaglia,” “Ocean Depths,” “Birds at Dusk” 
and the popular “Birds at Dawn,” which was first intro- 
duced to New York several seasons ago by Josef Hofmann 
in a program of all-American compositions. At the request 
of Miss Dillon, Mr. Hughes played “The Desert,” which, 
together with “Birds of Dawn,” he has used extensively 
on his concert tours, finding ready and enthusiastic recogni- 
tion of Miss Dillon’s compositions wherever he has played 
them, 

Miss Dillon, who has been spending the entire summer in 
gu East, principally in New York, returned last week to 
Los Angeles. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
TWO OLD NEGRO SONGS 

“A Little Wheel a-Rollin’ in My Heart” and “Little 
David” are included in these very interesting negro.songs 
(for high and low voice), probably originally sung at 
camp meetin’ by the ole time negro, but now heard in 
refined settings at our leading concerts and _ recitals. 
Authorities may differ as to whether the Indian or the 
negro music is characteristic of America, but since the 
latter contain such warm-hearted, expressionful music, 
there seems little chance for the Indian. Grant-Schaefer 
has set the two more or less familiar melodies finely, the 
“Little Wheel” giving a running suggestion of the wheel, 
“to be played delicately,” and ending softly, with gradual 
stopping of the little wheel. “To Charles Edwin Lutton.” 

“Little David” (dedicated to May Peterson) has banjo- 
like accompaniment throughout, and is extremely rhythmical 
and taking in melody and make-up. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
SEVEN FRENCH-CANADIAN SONGS 

These songs have been arranged by Grant-Schaefer, 
with English and French words, and are: “The Little 
Dancer,” “In the Moonlight,” “Sainte Marguerite,” “The 
White Rose Tree,” “Down to the Crystal Streamlet,” “The 
Nightingale’s Song” and “I Hear the Mill Wheel.” Some 
of them are known in other and less skilful arrangements, 
and of the seven “In the Moonlight” is best known. In this 
the arranger has provided dainty accompaniment, with re- 
iterated figure, all very pretty and effective. “To Charles 
Maschal Dennis.” Range from F, first space, treble clef, 
to D, only a sixth, 

“Nightingale’s Song” has character, having the peculiarity 
of three-measure phrases, joyful, happy, with range of an 
octave, F to F. “To Anna Burmeister.” 

“The Mill Wheel” is in minor, based on one line only, 
namely, “I hear the mill wheel, tick-a, tack-a.” The piano 
begins haltingly, mechanically, accelerating, suggesting the 
wheel, and runs along faster in the second stanza. Range 
one octave, E to E, and dedicated “To Lucinda Monroe.” 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New York) 
THE LAST TEA OF TSUKI (Cantata for Women’s 
Voices) 

Elias Blum, born in Hungary and educated in Boston 
and Weimar, ‘who has appeared with many leading artists 
as pianist, conductor and cumposer, and now a resident in 
Walla Walla, Wash., knows the Japanese musical idiom. 
Collaborating with J. 'G. Walleser, who provided the poem, 
he has given the world a beautiful little work of twenty 
octave pages, a scene for women’s voices of unusual dis- 
tinction. Strings, flutes; horns and piano play the accom- 
paniment, the work being for soprano, mezzo soprano and 
alto solos, with chorus. It has to do with a great tea mas- 
ter, an old legend which tells of his being forced to suicide; 
he bids his guests to a tea drinking, when they sit in 
silence and meditation, reciting a poem now and then. In- 
stead of a poem from the tea master, he invites them to 
his garden, where, as the moon sinks, a nightingale sings, 
and he dies. The work may be given on the stage, direc- 
tions being printed, or it is equally as effective as a concert 
number. Most characteristic Japanese music continues 
throughout the work, easy to sing, with beautiful harmo- 
nies, but utterly unforced, natural, and sure to please. It 
is hard to describe this music, but "suffice it to say, it is all 
immensely attractive and effective. The choral parts, in 
two, three and sometimes four-part harmony, are easy and 
melodious, dainty, beautiful throughout. Dedicated “To 
the Girls’ Glee Club of Grinnell College and their direc- 
tor, George L. Pierce.” The cover page attracts attention, 
with its “Jap” figures, letters, and varied colors. 


(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 
“A SONG OF INDIA” and “HYMN TO THE SUN’ 
(for Piano) 

Paul Ambrose, experienced composer and arranger, has 
made the comparatively simple arrangements of the two 
popular Russian pieces everybody knows, both originall 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. They are both true to the erlaieal, 
but made easy to play through skilful adaptation, and pro- 
vided with fingering, the use of pedal left to the taste of 
the player. 

(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
“THE FIDDLER” (Violin and Piano) 

Selim Palmgren’s music is always full of surprises, but 
nothing more so than this little piece of three pages, which 
begins with tuning of the violin strngs, D—A, A—E, and 
continues in waltz-like movement, with occasional open 
strings played on the violin, just to remind you of the title. 
Scales up and down, double notes, with frequent dis- 
sonance, and ending with playing the open strings, 
sforzando, makes the piece highly original sa a 


(Enoch & Sons, London, New York and Paris) 
“COMING HOME ALONG,” “CALL TO ME,” “MAY 
: BLOSSOM,” “ELFIN LOVE” 

sed the music of “Coming Home,” 
the lyrics by Nancie B, Marsland, set in true Old English 
style. “I do be crying, tho’ the gray bird sings . . . till the 
man I be loving comes home along at last,” etc. The com- 
poser, well known through her previous successes, such as 
“O Western Wind,” “A Japanese Love Song,” etc., has 
set very appropriate music to the two stanzas, simple and 
expressive. 

“Call to Me” is by Sydney Northcote, being a natural, 
flowing song of love, with a peculiarly appropriate vocal 
ending on the fifth of the scale, with simple, but pretty 
harmonies : lyrics by Ouida Maxwell. 

“May Blossom” is a real art song, with beautiful har- 
monies, a vocal | cad of intense expression, and rich chords 
in the rather independent piano part. It is a fine example 
of the modern English love text by, Helen Taylor, 
who also wrote the verse of ‘ “Elfin Love”; music byt A. 
Robertson Hodgson. They are in pore. pies Ther gf 
ing of an elfin town, an elfin love, a fairy 
of Pan, etc. The music is light and = A a Saat et of 
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it in the treble clef alone, with joyous ending. All the 
songs are to be had in high, medium and low keys. 
(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
“TEARS” and “LANDSCAPE” (for Cello) 

More music by Selim Palmgren, the Finnish composer 
and pianist, who is chosen as head of the department of 
composition at the new Eastman School of Music, Roches-- 
ter. The publishers do not inform one on the title page 
of the fact that this is cello music; one has to look inside 
to see the species of music. Successions of tremendous 
dissonances and open fifths characterize the pieces, such as 
few people can stand without protest yet it is all planful, 
intended, God made the camel and giraffe ugly creatures, 
not to admire, and such is this music, It is like a piece 
of country up in Chenango County, New York, where only 
bush, stones and underbrush are found, “a piece of land 
made to hold the rest of the earth together,” says John 
Weiler, Yet right there we found quarts and quarts of 
juicy blackberries, picking a dozen quarts apiece in a 
few hours. Perhaps it is so with this music, but, as the 
Scotchman said, “I hae me doots.” 


“STUDY ON ‘A,” “ROUNDELAY,” “SUNBEAMS,” 
“IMPROVISATION,” “BASSO OSTINATO” and 
“ARIETTA” 


The study consists of four pages in which the tone “ A” 
appears in every measure, somewhat like the song, “A 
Monotone.” This “A” may stand for “Anna” or “Ar- 
leen”—anything which persists, haunts, and a very clever, if 
curious, piece of music it is. It reaches a climax, running 
into arpeggios, and after another climax, dies away in rapid 
tones on the two extreme “A’s” of the piano. “Roundelay” 
is a menuet of dissonances. “Sunbeams” is a study in 
arpeggios. “Improvisation” wanders in all possible keys, 
with more dissonances, some of them far fetched. “Basso 
Ostinato” is indeed an obstinate bass; excepting for four 
measures, the entire bass consists of the tones D-A-D-A, 
almost baby talk! On this consecutive bass figure the com- 
poser has written a definite melody, which later appears in 
octaves, ending softly. About grade four. “Arietta” is 
another study in arpeggios, divided between -both hands, 
and all these piano pieces by Palmgren are dedicated to 
Percy Grainger, who has a liking for this kind of music 
and plays it well. F, W. R. 


Miura, Fitziu and Jardon to Sing at Police 
Field Day 


The musical program for the annual police field day games 
of the New York Police Department, Jamaica Race Track, 
September 9 and 16, has been completed. Lieut. Martin 
J. Regan, in charge of the entertainment committee, through 
the courtesy of Fortune Gallo of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, has suceeded in arranging with Tamaki Miura, 
the Japanese opera singer; Anna Fitziu, and Dorothy Jar- 
don, to sing each day of the carnival. 

In conjunction with the operatic feature, the Police 
Department Glee Club with Sergeant Patrick Fitzgibbons 
swinging the baton, will render popular selections. Nahan 
Franko will direct the Police Department Band of fifty 
pieces during the singing of the members of the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 


Chicago Musical College Secures Scharwenka 

Xaver Scharwenka will teach at the Summer Master 
School of the Chicago Musical College during the season ot 
1923, beginning June 25 
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BATTLE CREEK RECORDS 
REAL MUSICAL PROGRESS 





Activities of Morning Musical Club—Various Programs of 
Interest 


Battle Creek, Mich. August 15—The most important 
event, from a musical standpoint, which has occurred in 
Battle Creek in many years was the organization of the 
Morning Musical Club last October. From a group of 
five enthusiastic women it has grown to be a permanent 
organization of 150 members with a junior department of 
forty girls, belonging to the State Federation of Music 





WOMEN’S CHORUS OF THE BATTLE CREEK MORNING MUSICAL CLUB. 
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cello, accompanied Bertha Clark in “Where My Caravan 
Has Rested.” 

Violin solos have been given by Mrs, Marcus Farley, 
Mrs. Leon Hauck, Jeanette Johnson and Arthur E. Bryce. 
There were also cello solos by Mrs. Raymond Gould, man- 
dolin solos by Edna Dole Wilcox, and a cornet and trom- 
bone duet by Arthur Peters and William Drever. Nathan 
Herzoff, violinist with the Chicago Opera Orchestra, made 
two appearances before the club. 

Valuable indeed have been the services of the club mem- 
bers and others with enough musicianship to do the accom- 
panying, especially Marie Donner Bush, Susan Ferguson 
and Wilma Seedorff, who helped the chorus. Others were 
Mrs. Dale Dobbins, Veda Roe, Erma Calkins, Mrs. Irving 
Stone, Mrs. Arthur Bryce, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Drever, 
Dr. Edwin Barnes and Fred 
W. Gage. 

The club is fortunate in hav- 
ing two composers among its 
members. Mrs. John Roberts 
sang a song of her own with 
violin obligato by Mrs. Boyd 
Eppes. Lillian Poole Hartom 
had the honor of presenting 
her own prelude and minuet 
for two violins, cello and piano 
before the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs (with the 
assistance of Mrs. Eppes, Jean- 
ette Johnson and Mrs, C. W. 
Ryan) and before the Michi- 
gan Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (with Elizabeth Hamilton 
and Jeanette Johnson, violin- 
ists; Marie Donner Bush, pi- 
anist, and Mrs, Ryan, cellist). 

One of the main features of 
the club work was the forma- 
tion of a women’s chorus, un- 
der the leadership of Marcia 
Lewis and Marie Bate Bush. 
Besides giving numbers on the 
regular programs, the ladies 
introduced two works of im- 
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There are a sufficient number of instrumentalists among the membership to make portance, “The Shepherd 
chamber music programs possible. Lady,” by Lang, and “Pan’s 


Clubs. The officers are: Mrs. Boyd Eppes, president; 
Mrs. David Black, vice-president; Mrs, Marcus Farley, 
secretary; Wilma Seedorff, treasurer; Mrs. Irving Stone, 
Mrs. Lynn Macomber, Mrs. William Drever, Mrs. Harry 
Strong, Veda Roe, Mrs. Allen Manby and Mrs, John B. 
Martin, directors. 

Seventeen meetings have been held and sixteen programs 
given by club members with some outside assistance. 
Among the pianists were Josephine Farrell, Erma Calkins, 
Anne Shulz, Frances Rhodes, Mrs. Irving Stone, Margaret 
McGee, Helen Peters, Susan Ferguson and Marie Donner 
Bush. Maxine Trestain, from the junior department, sub- 
stituted for her teacher, Veda T. Roe, playing the “Silver 
Spring” by Mason remarkably well for a twelve year old 
child. Mildred Schroder Montgomery, from the Musical 
Club in Flint, Mich., delighted the members with a nocturne 
by MacFadyen, “Turkey in the Straw” by Guion, and the 
“Spanish Dance” by Granados. There were also piano quar- 
tets played by Wilma Seedorff, Janet De Vol, Marie Donner 
Bush and Josephine Farrell. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Edwin Barnes, one of the 
meetings was held in the First Congregational Church and 
some of the organists in the club were able to give a pro- 
gram. Those chosen to appear were Hazel Searl, Mrs. 
Guy Lipscomb and Helen Peters, who played “Adoremus,” 
a duet for organ and piano, with Dr. Barnes at the piano. 
Mrs, Ernest Rice and Maude Minor, assisted by Lyle Arms 
and E. C, Siedhoff, sang several quartet numbers, some of 
them illustrating the interesting paper on folk songs read 
by Mrs. Edwin Barnes, Other papers were prepared by 


.Mrs. James Welch and Emilie Burn. 


The vocalists who took part in the programs were Myrtle 
Haughey, Mrs. David Black, Mrs. Rollin Smith, Maude 
Russell, Mrs. Lloyd Ordway, Mrs. Ernest Rice, Lillian 
Poole Hartom, Mrs. Harry Strong, Mrs. J. E. Cooper, Mrs. 
W. Macomber, Mabel Landon, May D. Wood, Maude 

inor. 

Guests of the club from other cities were Mrs. Jervis 
Webb, Detroit; Mrs. Herbert Woollen, Indianapolis, and 
Katherine Kimmel, Lawrence, Kan.—all artists of ability, 
whose songs were received with enthusiastic appreciation. 
Another visitor was ten year old Joseph Gibson, boy so- 
se, of Grand Rapids, who was presented by his teacher, 

arcia Lewis. The little lad sang with a sweet, clear tone, 
with good shading and interpretation, and seemed equally at 
home whether singing Brahms’ “Cradle Song” in German, 
“Sole Mio” and “O Cessate di Pragarmi” in Italian. “To 
You” (Oley Speaks), “My Shadow” (Hadley), “Vacation 
Days” (Bartlett) and “When the Roses Bloom,” in Eng- 
lish, or “Run on Home” and “Ole Mistah Moon” in negro 
dialect. 

Several players on stringed instruments are club mem- 
bers, so damier music combinations were possible. A 
Spanish suite by Arbos was played by Wilma Seedorff, 
pianist; Cleo Peck, cellist, and Arthur Bryce, violinist. 
Mrs. John B. Martin, assisted by Frank H. Boos and John 
B. Martin on the cello and violin, respectively, gave the 
prelude from Horatio Parker’s suite, op. 35, and the first 
movement of Beethoven’s piano trio, op. 1, No. 1. A quar- 
tet composed of Mrs, William Drever, piano; Mrs. Leon 
Hauck, violin; Mrs. Raymond. Gould, cello, and John Holl- 
man, bass, played “Adoration” (Borowski) and “Moment 
Musical” (Schubert). Omitting the bass, the same players 
accompanied Mrs. Carl Traut in a charming arrangement 
of Godard’s “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn.” Another quartet 
with Marie Donner Bush, piano; Mrs. Boyd Eppes and 
Mrs. Marcus Farley, violins, and Mrs. Raymond Gould, 
cello, played a little symphony by Tours.. A string quartet 
with Mrs. B. S. Eppes and Mrs. Leon Hauck, violins; Mrs. 
John B. Martin, viola, and Mrs. Raymond Gould, cello, 
played the minuet from Mozart’s third symphony and a 
Mendelssohn “Song Without Words,” besides furnishing 
the accompaniment for “He Shall Feed His Flock” and 
“Come Unto Me,” from “The Messiah,” sung by Mrs. 
Harry Strong and Mabel Landon. Another trio, with Veda 
Roe, piano; Jeanette Johnson, violin, and Mrs. Cc. W. Ryan, 








Flute,” by Carl Busch, the lat- 
ter being part of an entire program of compositions by Mr. 
Busch, which closed the musical activities of the club, al- 
though a breakfast at the Country Club marked the social 
end of the season. 

Mr. Busch came to Battle Creek from Chicago, where he 
was guest conductor for two programs at the Danish Festi- 
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val in Orchestra Hall, and conducted the final rehearsal 
of the chorus of sixty ladies which Marie Donner Bush had 
prepared for him so well that (according to Mr. Busch) he 
had only to put on the finishing touches. Mrs. Bush also 
accompanied the chorus numbers, and the success of the 
concert was largely due to her efforts. For the first time 
in the history of Battle Creek a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence gathered to do honor to the distinguished composer 
who directed an entire program of his own compositions 
Robert McCandliss, baritone, was soloist. 

The Orpheus Club, a male chorus of thirty voices under 
the direction of Dr, Edwin Barnes, gave several concerts, 
the most notable of the series introducing Irene Williams, 
lyric soprano, of Chicago. Fred W. Gage played the ac- 
companiments for the chorus numbers, and Mrs. M, G 
Lipscomb assisted on the pipe organ. Some of the other 
more important works presented this season by Dr, Barnes 
and the Orpheus Club were Grieg’s “Land Sighting,” with 
incidental solos by Clark Siedhoff; the Stanford setting 
of two of Robert Browning’s “Cavalier Songs,” with inci- 
dental solos by Clifford Hicks, and a repetition of David's 
“Desert,” with tenor solos sung by Clyde Oxley and the 
text read by Rev. Carelton B. Miller. 

The music department of the Woman's League devoted 
four afternoons to musical programs. Mrs. David Black, 
in charge of the first one, arranged a joint recital by Marcia 
Lewis, soprano, and Marie Donner Bush, pianist, both from 
the Sherwood Music School Faculty. Another program in 
charge of Mabel Landon consisted of contralto solos by 
Maude I. Russell; piano solo, Helen Peters; tenor solos, 
Clyde Oxley; violin solos, Arthur Bryce, of the Battle 
Creek Conservatory, with Mrs. Bryce at the piano; so 
prano solos, Marie Rice; quintet, by Mary Esther Hauck 
and Mrs. B. S. Eppes (violins), Mrs. Raymond Gould 
(cello), John Hollman (contrabass), and Mrs. William 
Drever (piano). Mrs. John Martin was in charge of 
another program given as a joint recital by two artist pupils 
of the Albion Conservatory of Music—Ruth Culbertson, 
pianist, and Ralph Crysler, baritone. The closing program, 
which was arranged by Maude Minor, opened with several 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
- ee on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courtzr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covrtze will not, however, — to act as 
s and organ 
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It will merely furnish facts. 
All communications should be addressed 
iaformation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EDNA W. SAUNDERS, HOUSTON (TEX.) CONCERT MANAGER, 
WHILE VISITING NEW YORK TELLS OF SEASON’S PLANS 


Edna Saunders, Houston’s concert manager, has just 
about completed her artist series for next season, To a 
representative of the Musicat Courter Miss Saunders 
stated that, on November 15, Mme. Louise Homer would 
sing for the first time in Houston, opening the Edna W. 
Saunders Series for 1922-23. Contracts have been made 
for five dates with Irene Castle, the dancer; they were to 
have taken place around November 29, but, owing to a 
recent accident, Miss Castle’s dates have been postponed 
for a couple of months, probably early in December. On 
January 2 the Irish Band will appear in Houston; also 
under the Saunders management for engagements in prac- 
tically all of the largest cities of Texas. Frieda Hempel 
will sing on February 8 in Beaumont, and on February 9 
in Houston. Tony Sarg’s Marionettes will appear on 
February 23 and 24. Heitetz will be heard on February 19, 
Geraldine Farrar on March 6, Schumann Heink at an 
afternoon concert on Easter Sunday, April 1, and Mme. 
Galli-Curci in Galveston on April 8 and in Houston on 
April 9. 

‘These are the contracts that are definitely signed,” said 
Miss Saunders, “I am hoping that the Chicago Opera will 
again come to Houston under my management. I have 
presented it, as you know, on five different occasions in 
Houston. The management has not yet decided whether 
the company will make a tour through the South or not. 
1 am also negotiating for Mischa Elman, the Russian 
Opera Company, Tito Schipa, Ruth Denis and Ted Shawn. 
These contracts are depending on arrangements which will 
prove satisfactory both to their managers and myself.” 

Miss Saunders attended the concert managers’ convention 
in St. Louis, held during June, and after a few days in 
Chicago came to New York to visit friends. She has made 
several long and very interesting automobile trips in the 
East, one taking her as far as Montreal. She will enjoy 
another visit in Maryland; a stop-over for several days 
in Chicago with Mr. and Mrs, C. A. Shaw and a short 
visit with Marion Andrews in Milwaukee; then on to St. 


Louis, where she will attend a special meeting of the 
directors of the National Concert Managers’ Association, 
which, it is understood, will be most important. Mrs. 
E. A. Perkins, her secretary and treasurer, is also visit- 
ing in the East with her. 

Miss Saunders was born in Houston, Tex., and completed 
her education in New York City. “I have always been 
interested in everything that leads towards the cultural 
uplift of my city. I support and encourage every effort 
on the part of our numerous clubs, civic movements, pub- 
lic school activities, etc., and I am a member of our Music 
Council. I was for many years actively identified with 
the Woman’s Choral Club. Since leaving the active mem- 
bership I have been retained on the Advisory Board. 

“The people of Houston support and encourage me in 
the splendid musical attractions which I supply. Our 
auditorium seats forty-four hundred and statistics show 
that my audience comes from a radius of 200 miles around 
Houston, and as many as one hundred towns are repre- 
sented. 

When the Chicago Opera gave ‘Carmen’ with Garden, 
Muratore and Baklanoff, the audience included over 
6,000 people, and when Caruso came for the first and 
only time to Houston, the audience was still larger. 
I was successful in getting this great artist for Houston 
on October 22, 1920. We, as a community, were very 
proud that he should consent to come all that distance to 
give us a concert, and I must say that the town was liter- 
ally mad about him. On October 22 of 1921, I held a 
memorial to commemorate Caruso’s only appearance in 
Houston, one year from the date he sang. This was open 
to the public, and thousands of persons attended. The 
program was made up of local talent and it was splendidly 
arranged. Every denomination and religion was repre- 
sented at the Memorial. It was one of the most impres- 
sive affairs that we ever held, and I do not doubt that it 
was one of the biggest affairs ever given in a small city 
in memory of the great singer.” M. J 





Eddy Brown to Delight European Audiences 

There was a time in the United States when a violinist 
was measured by and accepted upon his European reputation. 
If he was the possesor of an uncommon or a freakish name 
it seemed to add to his prestige. This singular state of 
affairs was quite in accordance with a prevailng craze of 
the past for all things that were foreign. Happily, condi- 
tions have changed considerably within the last few dec- 
ades, Great strides have been made in the understanding 
and appreciation of the fine arts. The Old World realizes 
too, that the American public demands high artistic stand- 
ards and is ready and fully capable of judging the merits 
of an artist regardless of past records or skilful réclame. 
European managers, also, have learned to keep an eye on 


EDDY BROWN 


the career of a young artist whose popularity in the United 
states is on a steady increase. 

Eddy Brown, with an ordinary namé, but of extraordi- 
nary ability (and a native of the United States), is a con- 
spicuous example of an American success, His student 
years were spent abroad, under the tutelage of Hubay and 
Auer. While still in his ’teens he returned to his native 
country and won instantaneous success. Shortly before 
his return he also had gathered laurels on various tours 
which he undertook on the continent. During the years he 
spent in concertizing over here, his art kept maturing so 
rapidly that the critics and music lovers were deeply im- 
pressed with his fine musicianship. The rendition of the 
Beethoven concerto, for instance, at one of the New York 
Philharmonic concerts, revealed Eddy Brown in the light 
of a truly great interpreter. His inspired presentation of 
even such inferior concertos as those of Dvorak or Conus 
are examples of illuminating and dignified musicianship. 
In fact, one is almost deceived by hitf into the belief that 
they are great classics. 

Such a record did not escape the eyes of European 
impresarios. He received several offers and finally de- 
cided on a tour abroad, and speedily departed on the 
earliest available steamer. ; 

Immediately upon reaching Berlin there was a confer- 
ence held between the impresario and the violinist. Tours 
through, the central states of Europe, besides Poland and 
Scandinavia, would keep him extremely busy. In this 


forthcoming tour Mr. Brown expects to introduce to Euro- 
pean audiences some novelties in the form of transcrip- 
tions made by himself and by his master, Professor Auer 
men of eminence have some hobby in which they 
freely indulge. Reading (or devouring would be a more 
proper term) the best books of the world’s literature is 
the young violinist’s one great hobby and joy. No doubt 
this overwhelming love for reading has broadened his 
mental scope and vision, which fact clearly manifests itself 
in the powerful and intellectual grasp and conception of 
the contents of the compositions he performs. B. F. 
Anna Case Returns to Ocean Grove 
Anna Case, soprano, who returned from a summer in 
Europe, gave her annual recital at the Auditorium, Ocean 
Grove, on Labor Day evening, September 4, singing a 
“Popular Request Program.” 


OLIVE MARSHALL Soprano 


Soloist with the New York Oratorio Society 
“The Messiah”—December 28, 1921 
“St. Matthew Passion”—April 13, 1922 


Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Jenny Lind Had No Brother 
To the Editor, Musical Courier: 


In your latest issue you carried the story of the death of 
Jenny Lind’s brother—Claes Gustav Wilhelm Lind—stating 
that he was the janitor of a New York apartment house 
until his death; that he was twenty-nine years younger 
than his famous sister and had never seen her. The daily 
papers further stated that he was one of nine children; that 
by the time he grew up and came to the United States his 
sister had married Otto Goldschmidt and settled in Lon- 
don; also that many years ago when he was living in 
Georgia and his sister was singing in this country he was 
about to set forth to meet her when an explosion disabled 
him. 

Frieda Hempel is in Europe, but her office continues to 
be deluged with inquiries regarding the story. People are 
surprised to hear that Jenny Lind had a brother living in 
this country, and more surprised to learn that the Swedish 
Nightingale, as famous for her charities and goodness of 
heart as for her song, apparently had forgotten him. The 
following information speaks for itself: 

At the time of the Jenny Lind Centennial celebration— 
October 6, 1920—Mr. Lind wrote a letter, in Swedish, to 
Miss Hempel, claiming that such a relationship existed. 
Miss Hempel asked Dr. Johannes Hoving, chairman of the 
executive committee, to communicate with Mr. Lind and 
arrange for him to ‘share in the celebration. Dr. Hoving 
assured Miss Hempel that Jenny Lind had no brother— 
was, in fact, an only child—but to be certain of it, he made 
a thorough search of the records, which resulted in estab- 
lishing the fact. Leonidas Westervelt, a member of the 
committee, who has for years been collecting historical data 
regarding Jenny Lind, also searched the records with like 
result. 

Jenny Lind arrived in America September 1, 1850, cele- 
brating her thirtieth birthday on October 6 of that year. 
On February 5, 1852, she was married to Otto Goldschmidt 
in Boston, and later in the spring sailed for home. This 
was her only visit to the United States, and during her 
spectacular tour under Barnum’s management the sad 
news came to her of her mother’s death in Europe. In her 
letters home, and to her intimate friends, no reference 
whatever to a brother can be found; and had there been 
such a brother he could not have been niore than one and a 
half years old when she gave her last concert in this coun- 
try. 

At Dr. Hoving’s request, Mr. Lind called on him and 
gave him his family history. The name of his father and 
of his mother were not the names of Jenny Lind’s parents, 
nor did he know any of the Swedish Nightingale’s family 
history. A member of Mr. Lind’s family told Dr. Hoving 
that never before had she heard him claim any relation- 
ship to the famous singer. 

Dr, Hoving felt that Mr. Lind—then more than seventy 
years old—was not consciously trying to deceive any one; 
but the papers were filled with Jenny Lind stories at the 
centennial time; people had asked him if Jenny Lind was 
his sister, and, perhaps having a sister Jenny of his own, 
he became confused in the ide ntities. 

It is with hesitancy that this letter is written. Mr. 
Lind’s delusion was a harmless one, and would pass un- 
noted were it not for the injustice it does to the memory 
of Jenny Lind. For that reason, will you kindly publish 
the foregoing statements? 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Lots WILLouGHBY 


Joseph Bonnet Receives Legion d’Honneur 


Word has been received that Joseph Bonnet has been ap- 
pointed by the President of the French Republic (pro- 
posed by the Minister of Fine Arts) a Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur. It is said that Mr, Bonnet is the 
youngest French musician ever knighted for artistic 
reasons. 

Mr. Bonnet recently arrived in Paris from a tour in 
England, but is now taking a rest at Biarritz and San Se- 
bastian, Spain. His recitals in France last spring were 
most successful and he will have another European tour 
this fall, playing a number of concerts with orchestra; he 
also has been engaged for recitals for the celebration of 
the centenary of the birth of César Franck. A number o 
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conservatories in France and Belgium have asked the or- 
ganist to take part in playing that master’s organ works. 

His last recital before coming to the United States will 
be in Paris at the Salle Gaveau on December 28. Mr. 
Bonnet will sail on December 30 and will go immediately 
to Rochester to start his classes at the Eastman School of 
Music on January 8. He will also give as many recitals 
as his teaching time will permit. 


Inez Church at Lansdowne 


An interesting program was presented recently by Inez 
Thetge Church, soprano, at a musicale given in the beautiful 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, Baltimore avenue, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

Mrs. Church, who is the possessor of a beautiful voice 
and charming personality, delighted all by her finished art. 
Among her various numbers were an aria from “Manon 
Lescaut” and songs by Rabey, Strauss, De Curtis, Roxas, 
Scott and Mana-Zucca. 

On Sunday, August 20, Inez T. Church was the special 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church in Lansdowne, 
Pa., when she was heard in Ward Stephens’ “Blessed Are 
the Meek.” 


An Interesting Letter from Rosenthal to Jonas 


It will be remembered that during the past months musi 
cal papers have commented editorially and in news items 
on the valuable contribution which Alberto Jonas has con- 
tributed to piano literature in his ‘ ‘Master School of Mod- 
ern Piano Playing and Virtuosity.” The following letter 
has been received from Moriz Rosenthal, in which he 
writes most enthusiastically of Mr. Jonas’ work: 





My dear Alberto Jonas: 

I was delighted to receive your voluminous and ingeni- 
ously constructed work. I shall start propaganda for it 
without fail. 

Whoever has studied the complete works of such mas- 
ters as Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann, will be able to 
take up your technical exercises with confidence. 

I regret to say that I myself have fallen victim to a 
phenomenal misprint, and you have shared my fate. By 
this I refer to the Variation in my “Chant Polonaise” 
(pages 445-446), in which the octave (8vo) indication for 





37 


the right hand has been omitted, resulting in absolute non 
sense, which you have tried to excuse with friendly en- 
deavors, but which cannot possibly be defended. As 
printed, the Variation (1) does not sound and (2) is im- 
possible to be played 

Of course, you will see to it that this mischief will be 
undone in the second edition; but until then? Couldn’t 
you draw attention to the necessary correction in some 
public notice in the columns of either the Musica. Courrier 
Musical America or Musical Observer? Possibly the edit- 
ors of these journals will reprint this letter? I believe it 
would stimulate the sale of your “Master School of Modern 
Piano Playing and Virtuosity” to a still greater extent. 

And now, deat friend, farewell, with hearty greetings 
from your devoted old 

(Signed) Moriz RosenTHat, 
Badgastein (Austria), Villa Halschak 
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Mrs. Coeete Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th » New York City. 
New You City, Aug. 1, 1922; Los Angeles, Jan. 20, 1923, 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
M E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Told Ohio. Detroit, 
"rich, -June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922, 
Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th ns Portland, Ore., 
June, September and March 
dda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sendusliy Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, September and Wichita, Kansas, No- 
vember. 
Beatrice S. Eikel. Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas 
wee Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
da Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 
Cara Matthews Garrett, ‘Mission Hills School of Music,” 131 
West Washington, San Diego, Calif., September 5. 
Addye Yeargain_ Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musical Art Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th St., New York; Buffalo, 
N. Y., August 1; Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 11. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 
Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. July 31. 
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information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, Cleveland, July; Chicago, August. 

Carrie ¥ te Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 

Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 61 North 16th Street., 
Portland, Ore, Classes held in San Francisco, October 24 
and December 11, 1922. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
exas, Summer class open. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind, 

ee 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., July 

Mrs, 5. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept, 19. 

Mrs, H. R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 

Anna W, Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis. i922—Waco, Texas, jan, 9; New York City, 
Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter. Address 
617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. 
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BELLINGHAM PARTY 
GOES TO EUROPE 


Midsummer Recitals Attract Good Size Audiences 

sellingham, Wash., August 25.—H. Goodell Boucher, di- 
rector of the Bellingham School of Music; Mrs. Boucher, 
teacher of voice and languages in the school ; Marion Gil- 
roy, the school’s secretary and student of voice; Jeanice 
Turner and Bernice Wahl, also students; Lillian Mec ush; 
Catherine McRae Smith, dancing pupil of Maud Williams, 
and Charles Bowen, teacher of piano and pipe organ, were 
the members of a party which left here August 5, en route 
to Montreal, from whence they will sail on the "Saturnia, 
with Milan, Italy, as their final destination, where they will 
spend a year in studying various branches of art. The 
entire party expected to see the “Passion Play” at Ober- 
ammergau, reservations having been made long in advance. 
Several days were to be spent sightseeing in London, Paris 
and Munich, They also planned to attend the open air fes- 
tivals in Munich and Zurich. 

Mr. Boucher arranged to spend the 
teacher with Maestro Cottone (Milan), with whom Miss 
Gilroy, soprano, and Miss Wahl, contralto, will study, Miss 
Smith e xpected to enroll at the Dalcroze School of Dancing 
and Mr. Bowen was to enter the Milan Conservatory. All 
the younger members will study languages, having studied 
Italian and French to some extent in a local school, 

Christmas will be spent at Romie and Easter time in 
Fiorence. Miss Wahl left some weeks ago with her father, 
J. B. Wahl, with the intention of visiting in Minnesota, 
New York, Maryland, and Washington, D. C. She was to 
join the Milan party in Montreal. Numerous entertain- 
ments were given for the party, each member having been 
liberal with his or her talent at many musical affairs dur- 
ing the past two years, 

MipsuMMeRr REcITALS. 

A church musicale of the late summer was heartily wel- 
comed when the First Christian Church presented the fol- 
lowing artists and church choir: Silvia Gilfilen and Mrs. 
Wayne Gilfilen, formerly of the Gilfilen-Hatley Quartet, 
which toured in evangelistic work; C, C. Wehnes, tenor; 
Verda Gilfilen, Polly Mock, Grace Pride and Lois Esta- 
brook in quartet; Wayne Gilfilen, W. A. Burleson, Owen 
Gilfilen, Lowe Bartruff, Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Young. The 
program was given under the direction of W. A. Burleson, 
with Mrs, F. H. Whipple and Lowe Bartruff as organist 
and pianist. 

Another church musicale of interest was that given by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Goodell Boucher and Marion Gilroy as soloists. 

A midsummer piano recital of interest was given by Mil- 
dred Peters and Lenore White for their friends in the 


year as associate 


studio of their teacher, Edith Strange. Composers repre- 
sented in solo and four hands (two pianos) were D’Aur- 
ville, Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, James H. Rogers, Whelply, 
Merkel, Borowski, and Gurlitt, 

Students of the midsummer Normal School course were 
entertained at morning assembly with vocal solos by Harri- 
son Raymond, tenor; Miss Horst, accompanist, and a trio 
consisting of John Roy Williams, violin ; P. E, Stone, cello, 
and Maud Williams, piano. 

Juventte Bann Gores To VANCOUVER. 

Eighty-five boys, all members of the Bellingham Juvenile 
Band, spent a day in Vancouver, B. C., as guests of the 
Order of Elks of that city. The boys were accompanied to 
Vancouver by their manager, W. M. Calhoun; their de- 
rector, Frank Baldauf, and three members of the band 
Soaumreees ~J. J. Graham, J. W. Whitfield and A, C. Blake. 
The Juvenile Band played at Hastings Park, where the 
hela program was given, and was vociferously cheered by 
the enormous throng present. Owing to delays en route, 
they were too late for the parade. The Vancouver Elks 
presented the band with a beautiful silver shield. 

L. Vit. 


SAN DIEGO ENJOYS PROGRAMS 
IN BEAUTIFUL ENVIRONMENT 


Programs Prove Extremely Interesting 

San Diego, Cal., August 25. —Nothing could be more 
lovely than Balboa Park at any time, and when the colon- 
nades and towers and the palms and eucalyptus are silvered 
with moonlight, it is a fairyland. Add to this an artist at 
the great Spreckels outdoor organ and the result calls for 
all the superlatives in the vocabulary. John Doane, organist, 
of New York, assisted by Mrs. Kemply, soprano, ‘and Ver- 
nice Brand, contralto, gave a delightful program there re- 
cently for the benefit of the Park Civic Auditorium Fund. 
Never has the organ been heard to better advantage. Mr. 
Doane’s playing is notable for the rhythmic clearness and 
color, and he possesses fine technical equipment. Both 
singers, who have been coaching with Mr. Doane this sum- 
mer, gave great pleasure with their artistic work. The 
concert was arranged by Gertrude Gilbert, and so success- 
ful was it that a second was demanded, and the three mu- 
sicians gave an entirely different program two evenings 
later. 

San Diegans had the opportunity of hearing the well 
known violinist, Nathalie Boshko, in the same ideal en- 
vironment when she appeared there with Dr. Stewart, 
official park organist. There was much enthusiasm shown, 
and Miss Boshko has made herself a favorite with the San 
Diego music loving public. 


The La Jolla Woman's Club presented Nathalie Boshko 
in recital recently. Miss Boshko is a sincere artist, and 
every hearing only serves to deepen one’s admiration of 
the sterling quality of her work. Mr. Doane, at -* piano, 
furnished excellent support. E. B.B. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
MANY FINE ARTISTS 
IN SUMMER CONCERTS 


Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, Cornelia Rider-Possart, Richard 
Buhlig, Jacobinoff and Claire Forbest Crane 
Among Recent Soloists 
_Los Angeles, Cal., August 26—The interest in the open 
air concerts given in the Hollywood Bowl remains as en- 
thusiastic as at the beginning of the season, Director 
Hertz seems to deepen the favorable impression he has 
created with each succeeding concert and his programs, both 
as to choice and rendition, arouse great enthusiasm. The 

soloists, too, are finely equipped artists. 

Estelle Heartt- Dreyfus, contralto, sang Spanish songs 
on one occasion, quite in keeping with the surroundings, as 
was also the lovely oboe solo by Henri de Busscher. 

Pianists have been heard in abundance, three in the past 
two weeks, Cornelia Rider-Possart, in the Tschaikowsky 
program, played the Concerto No, 4 in D. minor. On Sat- 
urday evening Richard Buhlig, pianist and lecturer, achieved 
a great success with a Schumann Concerto, Mr. Buhlig’s 
pianistic excellence is so well known that comment is su- 
perfluous, but his poetic fervor was so stirred by his sur- 
roundings that he was at his best temperamentally. 

Jacobinoff, the magnetic violinist, who has been in the 
North until his engagement here, was heard in a Russian 
program. Claire Forbest Crane, another brilliant pianist, 
was a recent soloist. 

Notes. 

John Smallman, well known baritone and director, is in 
Boston studying conducting with his former teacher, Emil 
Mollenhaur. Mr. Smallman gave a successful recital in 
Boston and was cordially received. He will fill many en- 
gagements in Los Angeles and vicinity upon his return to 
California. 

Recently Frieda Peycke entertained the musical fra- 
ternity at the Huntley Apartments in: honor of Harold 
Flammer, publisher. 

Grace Carroll Elliott and France Goldwater, our two 
local concert managers, are very busy these summer days 
booking artists for the coming season, and we are prom- 
ised some surprises in the way of unusual material. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Tue Lyre. 
“Please inform me where the musical instrument, the ‘lyre,’ 
originated?” 
The lyre, which was an ancient musical instrument used by the 
Greeks as an accompaniment to poetry, is supposed to have been 
derived from Asia. 


Tue “RerorMATION” SYMPHONY. 


“T have heard one of Mendelssohn’s symphonies called the 
‘Reformation’ and should like to know where it received the 
name, So many symphonies have names attached to them (so 
have sonatas), but these names always seem to me really to 
mean nothing, excepting that some one who could not remember 
either the opus number or the key in which they were written 
just called them something that happened to occur to him, 
Probably the composers did not give them romantic or senti- 
mental names.” 

It so chances that the Mendelssohn symphony in D minor was 
named “Reformation” by Mendelssohn himself, owing to the fact 
that it was written for performance at the intended Tercentenary 
Festival of Augsburg Protestant Confession, which was to be cele- 
brated throughout Germany in 1830. Owing to political troubles the 
festival did not take place, so the symphony was not performed. In 
aay and March, 1832, it was rehearsed in Paris, but did not 
ave a performance until November, 1832, in Berlin. The perform- 
ance was under Mendelssohn’s own direction. It was not repeated 
during his life, but in 1867 was revived at the Crystal Palace, 
England, and afterwards at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, in 1868. 


“Rule, BRITANNIA.” 


“Recently I have been writing a paper on the subject of 
patriotic and national airs, and have gone as far as ‘Rule 
Britannia’ but have not found much material for a mention 
of that particular British composition. I know it is a great 
favorite with the English people and is played perhaps more 
than any other, always arousing enthusiasm. During the late 
war, I have been told, it was the favorite piece that was played 
at the theaters and halls. I would like to know something 
about the composer and how old it is,” 

The composer of “Rule Britannia’ was the celebrated Englishman, 
Arne, 1710-1778, and the air was in the ‘“‘Masque of Alfred” 
which had a first performance in 1740 at Cliefden House, Maiden- 
head, Cliefden being the residence of the Prince of Wales. Lon- 
don did not hear it until 1745, at which time it was given at 
Drury Lane at a benefit for Mrs. Arne, Beethoven made five varia 
tions on the air for the piano. Wagner wrote an overture upon it 
in 1836, which was sent to the Philharmonic Society, London, in 
1840, but was lost for many years. A set of parts, + mmnng came 
to light in 1904, when the score was reconstructed and the work 
played at Queen’s Hall in 1905. The interest in the piece, however, 
was of historical value only. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

“Is it true that Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote any music? I 
thought he was a philosopher and author, not a musician. 
Someone told me it would be a good subject for a paper to 
read before our club which likes to hear of things not commonly 
talked about. We usually have a special subject for the winter, 
but in summer, as we are a small community, we have special 
meetings and try to have an interesting paper read. it you 
can help me with any information about Rousseau as a musician 
I shall be glad to have it.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau is better known as a philosopher and au 
thor than for his work in the musical line. But it is quite true 
that he taught himself sufficient music, or enough about music, to 
make a debut in Paris at the age of twenty-nine as a reformer of 
musical notation. It is said he was always a poor reader and 
indifferent harmonist, but had great influence on French music. He 
copied music as a means of livelihood, He composed an opera, 
“Les Muses Balantes,” which had only one private representation, 
in 1745, However, his opera “Le Devin du village,” produced in 
1752, was very successful and was on the repertory for about sixty 
years. In the quarrel as to the merits of Italian and French opera, 
he sided with the Italian faction. “Pygmalion,” in 1773, met with 
great success, All his writings in music have been published, and 
there is a long list of his musical works. 

Rovucuet pe Liste. 

“Will you be kind enough to give me the date of Rouguet 
de Lisle’s birth? am away from libraries, but you have been 
very kind in answering questions for me, so am venturing upon 
this one.” 

Rouguct de Lisle was born in 1760. He was educated as an 
engineer. He was a great favorite and very popular as a_ poet, 
violinist and singer. It was in 1792 that he wrote the “Marsellaise,” 
which made him famous. 


Sousa Gives Five- Year-Old Drummer 
Professional Tips 


The following article that appeared in the Syracuse 
Herald is so unique that it is herewith reproduced: 

John Philip Sousa, world famed conductor and musician, clasped 
hands this morning with Jackie Wood, five, Syracuse drummer, who 
Mr. Sousa called “his rival,” in his suite at the Onondaga Hotel 
this morning. 

“Jackie” is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John M, Wood of 112 
East Matson Avenue. His career as a drummer started in his 
fourth year and he has made such progress that his time and his 
ability to snare and roll are lauded by experts, 

Mr. Sousa greeted Jackie with: “So, this is my little trap shooter 
and ‘rival?’” Jack was in a serious frame of mind and the great 
conductor was quick to sense it. 

Straightway he began to tell him of things professional that come 
into the life of a musician, how he must learn the various strokes, 
that his wrists and hands may become flexible, to manage the traps 
and after he learns these things well, to branch out and become a 
conductor himself. 

He also spoke of the happiness that his profession gave him. 

“There is no career in the wide world,” he said, “that gives 

reater happiness than that of a musician, It gives solace and com- 
ort to the bereaved: lively marches stir and quicken the blood and 
userry tunes make folks happy. Of what other profession can so 
much be said? It’s a broad field for you to choose, Jackie, stick 
to it, 

Then Mr. Sousa and Jackie posed for their pictures, Jack astride 
of Mr. Sousa’s knee. 3efore they said goodby, Jack was invited 
to go to the concert tonight, and cautioned to sit close beside the 
big bass drum, 


Police Band Concerts Broadcasted 


The three concerts given at the Stadium recently by the 
Police Band were broadcasted by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company in connection with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The speaker on Wednesday and 
Friday was the acting Mayor, Hon. Murray Hulbert, and 
on Thursday Corporation Counsel John P. O’Brien, in- 
troduced by Chamberlain Berolzheimer. The concert on 
Friday, August 25, in the Great Hall of the College of the 
City of New York was the 508th free concert in the city 
of New York during this season, something never accom- 
plished before by any city. 


Graveure Returns to America 


Louis Graveure, concert baritone, has returned to New 
York after recital triumphs in Berlin and Vienna. 
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Atlanta, Ga.—A rather poignant touch was given to 
the regular evening concert of WSB, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal’s radio station, when a blind girl, Hettie Higginbotham, 
whose voice seems to have caught something of the pathos 
of the blind in an added sweetness and clarity of tone, 
was heard, She is a student at Peabody, in Baltimore. 

Paul Ryman, a native Atlantan, who for the past seven 
years has been studying in New York, where he has been 
heard a number of times in concert, is in Atlanta for a 
brief visit and has been very generous with his fine tenor 
voice, singing on several occasions for charity. 

Madeleine Hauff, coloratura soprano, gave a farewell 
concert to her Atlanta admirers on August 14, prior to her 
departure for New York, where she will spend three years 
studying under Herbert Witherspoon, grand opera coach, 
and also Mme. Valeri. Miss Hauff is eighteen years old. 
Mayor Key, of the city of Atlanta, opened the program 
with a speech in which he bade Miss Hauff, in the name of 
the city, adieu and good luck in her new work. 

Helen Louise and Mildred Browne, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall Browne, have returned to Atlanta after an 
absence of several years in New York, studying music. 

Johnnie King, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Oliver 
Butler, of Griffin, Ga., who possesses a voice of rare quality 
and sweetness, has recently come to Atlanta to study. 

Erin Farley, one of the most popular and successful vocal 
teachers of the city, presented a group of his advanced 
pupils on August 11 at his new studio in the Edison Build- 
ing. Those who took part in the recital were Bess Merrell 
Smith, W. E. Hauff, Glennie Hancock, Mrs. D. S. Bayley, 
Mrs. C. D. Elder, Mrs, J. H. Fine, Madeleine Hauff, Miss 
O'Connor, Erin Farley, Julius Gwinn, Elizabeth Nolan and 
Mrs. J. G. Uzzell. 

Something of a novelty in the way of musical entertain- 
ment was offered on August 11 by Charles Tillman, re- 
vivalist and song writer, when a specially selected choir 
sang a group of old fashioned revival hymns, all of which 
were written, words and music, by Mr. Tillman. 

The Blue Bird Troop of Girl Scouts led in the singing 
of a group of popular and patriotic songs at the regular 
Friday morning boys’ and girls’ matinee at the Howard 
Theater recently. 

Ralph G. Jarrard has been elected assistant conductor of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Company‘s band, one of 
the best in the city. Mr. Jarrard has been heard as a soloist 
a number of times and is very popular. 

The municipal band at Lakewood, conducted by Wedemeyer, 
one of the pioneers of band concerts in Atlanta, maintains 
a program of the highest standard, and the Lakewood con- 
certs are musical events. 

Lillie S. Caldwell presented a group of her pupils in a 
recital at Cable Hall on August 14. Among those taking 
part were Sarah Hammett, Louise Jones, Anetta Moore, 
Margaret Lotspeich, Ruth Hardaway, Charlotte Hammett, 
Lena Agricola, Martha Moore, Sarah Barber, Acie Akin, 
Marguerite Rawlings, Evelyn Wood, Lona Merkel, Mary 
Katherine Pierce, Evelyn Daniel, Charlotte Hill, Helen 
Peeples, Sadie Rich, Helen Bullard, Virginia Boyd, Corinne 
Bradley, Mildred Bowden and Aline Vandergriff. 


The department of music of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin next session will inaugurate a 
series of recitals to be called “The Texas Artists’ Con- 
certs.” Only musicians resident and in professional prac- 
tice in Texas will be invited to participate in these recitals. 
The plan is to conduct a series each year indefinitely and 
to to give them on Monday evenings, and establish this 
week day as “Music Night” in the university, making it a 
distinct feature of the university life. The concerts will 
be given under the best conditions the university can pro- 
vide and will be free both to students and public. For the 
coming session it is planned to have two recitals each term 
by out-of-town artists, and one each term by local artists, 
making a series in all of nine concerts. Choral societies 
and ensemble players will be invited, as well as vocal and 
instrumental soloists. It is pointed out that there are 
so many first class artists in Texas that it will take several 
seasons to invite them all, but it is hoped that as the inter- 
est grows, and the management and resources improve, 
more concerts can be given in succeeding sessions. 

A new professorship has been established in the univer- 
sity. The office will be that of specialist in community 
music, the immediate purpose being to encourage group 
singing among the students. The celebration of anniver- 
saries and festivals and the production of pageants and 
operas will also be within the scope of this department. 
This office should eventually expand into extension work 
in which assistance will be given to the public schools of 
the State in organizing choruses, bands, orchestras, and in 
directing music memory and other musical contests. A 
plan has been matured whereby the musical interests, musi- 
cal education and skill of every one of the four thousand 
students will be on record and systematically arranged in 
a card index, This will be used to select suitable material 
for singsongs and other group gatherings where music is 
desirable. 

A “Students’ Ensemble” will be conducted by the staff 
of the department of music and the Texas Institute of 
Applied Music, the school of applied music which is af- 
filiated with the university. This work will include the 
practice of music for two pianos, four and eight hands; 
the piano with strings and other instruments; string and 
wind trios; quartets and larger combinations, selected and 
arranged according to the students’ ability. Of course, 
only more advanced students can participate in this work, 
although the way will be open for those of less attainment 
who deserve encouragement. 

A number of changes have been made in the teaching 
staff of the Texas Institute of Applied Music, which is 
affiliated with the department of music of the university. 
The violin department has been increased by the addition 
of Bessie Knox Kintner to the staff. Mrs. Kintner is a 
graduate of the Institute of Musical Art, New York City; 
she is a pupil of Alexander Bloch, Hugo Kortschak and 
August Wolzer and holds a letter from Leopold Auer, with 
whom she studied two years, which authorizes her to 
teach and recommends her as a teacher of his principles 
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of violin playing. Mrs. Kintner has had wide experience 
as soloist and ensemble player, touring the United States 
and Canada as director of the Bessie Knox Ensemble, of 
string quintet and piano, and playing first violin for two 
years in the Professional Symphony Orchestra of San 
Diego, Cal. She has been appointed instructor in harmony 
and theory at the University of Texas, The piano staff has 
been augmented by the engagement of Miriam Gordon 
Landrum, a pianist of skill and refinement and a teacher 
of the highest order. Miss Landrum will come direct to 
Austin from Fontainebleau, France, where she has been 
studying with Isodore Philipp, Fragnaud and Francis Casa- 
desus at the Conservatoire Americain. This school is ex- 
clusively at the disposal of a limited number of American 
students of music and is under the State supervision of the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. The teachers are all professors in 
the National Conservatory of Paris, the highest authority 
on music in France. 

Ann Garrison, of the piano staff, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to pursue studies at the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York. Edith Nelson and Mrs. 
Frank L. Reed will continue ze their piano classes. Mrs. 
Reed will also have charge of the piano instruction at the 
Highlands School for Girls in Austin. Mrs. Charles H. 
Sander will teach voice at the Highlands and will continue 
her classes in the Institute and the department of music at 
the University. Julio Galindo will continue his classes in 
violin and cello and will also teach ensemble classes in the 
University. Fi. S. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter. on another page.) 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—Franklin Schuyler Sonna- 
kolb, Holland pianist, composer and teacher, recently gave 
a piano recital here with great success. His program 
included Liszt, Chopin and Schumann numbers, as well as 
several compositions by himself. Mr, Sonnakolb is begin- 
ning a tour through the West and Southwest. B. G. 

Fayetteville, Ark.—At the Bay View Auditorium on 
Sunday evening, August 6, a beautiful vesper concert was 
given by the Assembly Quartet, consisting of Olive June 
Lacey (soprano), LeRoy Hamp (tenor), Florence Hall- 
berg (contralto) and Lowell Wadmond (baritone); the 
String Quartet, consisting of Howard J. Barnum (first 
violinist), Alice Smith (viola), Warren Cook (second vio- 
linist) and Helen Roland (cellist) ; Orpha Kendall Holst- 
man, soprano; Robert G, McCutchan, baritone; Henry D. 
Tovey, piano (director of the School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas); Ethel Flentye, pianist, and F. Dud- 
leigh Vernor, organist. Works by the following composers 
were heard: Sullivan, Liszt, Handel, Widor, Rubinstein, 
Schutt, Mendelssohn, Bach, Maunder, Sturgis and Burleigh. 

Another vesper concert was held at the same auditorium 
on August 20. The participants were the Assembly Quar- 
tet, the String Quartet and thé Assembly Orchestra, R. 
G. McCutchan conducting. The orchestra included Henry 
D. Tovey, piano; Louise Schellschmidt Koehne, harp; 
Howard J. Barnum, violin; F. Dudleigh Vernor, organ; 
Helen Roland, cello, and Ethel Flentye, piano. Instrumental 
and vocal numbers by Godard, Tovey, Raff, Schnecker, 
Sturgis, Bohm, Saint-Saéns, Rossini, Handel, Tschaikow- 
sky and Burleigh made a pleasing program. B. G. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See ‘Music on 
Slope.”) 

Menominee, Mich.—Louise Madden, soprano; George 
Mechalson, baritone, and Helen Blaknik, pianist, gave a re- 
cital, August 15, at D. A. R. Hall. Miss Madden has a 
very lovely soprano voice, excellent stage presence and a 
pleasing personality. She was well received in her group 
of songs and responded to an encore. Mr. Mechalson has 
a well trained baritone voice of good range, and his selec- 
tions were accorded an enthusiastic reception. Miss Blak- 
nik’s clear cut technic was evident in a group by Gliere, 
Tschaikowsky and Moussorgsky. The second half of the 
program consisted of Amy Woodforde-Finden’s song cycle, 
“On Jhelum River.” F. 

Missoula, Mont.—Grace Gwinn, a talented young vio- 
linist, has been spending the summer with her parents here. 
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Miss Gwinn graduated from the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music this spring. 

Missoula music lovers heard Frances Ingram, contralto, 
August 17. She appeared with the Ellison-White Chautau- 
qua and won her audience immediately. Her excellent sing- 
ing produced a marked impression. She was assisted by 
the Stearns-Hellekson Trio. Special praise should be given 
Mina Hellekson, who accompanied Miss Ingram, for she 
was indeed a very talented young pianist and accompanist. 

The afternoon of August 17 the Stearns-Hellekson Trio— 
composed of Ethel Stearns, cellist; Vere Stearns, violinist, 
and Mina Hellekson, pianist—gave an enjoyable concert. 
These young girls are very talented and made a lasting 
impression. 

Friday afternoon, August 18, the Patton Brothers Trio 
gave a delightful program. The entertainment differed 
from the usual musical affair in that it consisted of six 
musical episodes presented with elaborate costumes and 
stage settings. They held their audience throughout the 
whole afternoon. The Patton brothers are: Lowell, tenor 
and accompanist; Donald, bass, and Gault, baritone. The 
name of Lowell Patton is a familiar one to Western music 
lovers. He studied under Rachmaninoff and is a young 
pianist of promise. E. A. A. 


San Antonio, Tex. —Maria Aichinger-Prochaska, dra- 
matic soprano, appeared in recital om August 4, under the 
auspices of the San Antonio Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus, No. 786, and the Catholic Daughters of America. Her 
program consisted of Mexican folk songs and compositions 
by Gounod, Grieg, Massenet, Strauss, Schubert, Tosti and 
Gastaldon. Alois Braun, of San Antonio, was the efficient 
accompanist. 

Wayne Etheridge, pianist, aged ten, was presented in 
recital, August 12, by her teacher, Mrs. Roland S, Spring- 
all. 

Daisy Polk, soprano, with Oscar J. Fox, accompanist, 
appeared in recital, August 14, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, Tex. She gave four* groups, 
one of which consisted of three songs by Oscar J. Fox. 

Carmen Gorjux, lyric soprano, appeared in recital Au- 
gust 16. Her numbers were greatly enjoyed. 

Many musicians have been appearing in connection with 
the radio, among them being Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; 
Martha Mathieu, soprano; Walter Dunham, pianist; Wil- 
liam Turner, tenor, and Ida Richey, pianist, ,artist pupil 
of Alois Braun. S. W. 


San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tyrone, Pa.—Tyrone has produced a number of fine 
vocalists in the past, and one who stands a fair chance of 
joining this rank of notable singers is Virginia Bateman- 
Hopkins, daughter of Charles F. Bateman. Mrs. Hopkins 
has been specializing in voice (and public school music) the 
past four years, and if the applause.and attention she re- 
ceived at her recent recital signifies success, success is cer- 
tainly hers. The graduate recital was given in Juniata 
College, where Mrs. Hopkins completed her studies in pub- 
lic school music. Of special note was her rendering of 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden.” Her clear, round tones 
and full breath control added to the effectiveness of this 
song. Chester Finnegan acted as accompanist. Mrs. Hop- 
kins is supervisor of music at Clearfield, Pa. F, 





Syracuse Orchestra Season Plans 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra will begin its second 
season of concerts (1922-1923) on October 7. These con- 
certs will be given at B. F. Keith’s Theater, through the 
courtesy of Edward F. Albee. 

The regular Saturday noon concerts fall on the following 
dates: October 7, November 11, December 16, January 27, 
February 24, March 31 and April 28, and will be given un- 
der the direction of Dr. William H. Berwald; each time 
there will appear some distinguished soloist. 

There are to be six “Young People’s Concerts,” falling 
on the following dates: September 30, November 4, De- 
cember 9, January 20, February 17 and March 24 

The charge for season tickets for the Children’s Concerts 
will be very small (no tax) for children under fourteen 
years of age, and very young children may be accompanied 
by their parents. 


Adler to Reopen Studio September 15 


Clarence Adler, concert pianist, pedagogue and member 
of the New York Trio, who is spending the heated term 
in rest and recreation at his summer home in Lynn, Mass., 
will reopen his New York studio, 137 West Eighty-sixth 
street,, September 15. Mr. Adler’s schedule promises to 
be full to overflowing, as it was last year. 

Glowing and enthusiastic reports have been received from 
two of his artist pupils, Ruth Klug and Wilma Hilberg, 
who are concertizing with marked success in.Europe. Ruth 
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Klug will return to this country in November for a tour 
of the States. 

Mr. Adler wiil make his first appearance of the season 
at the Chamber Music Festival in Pittsfield, Mass., with 
the New York Trio. 


Alice Kirke iol Sikes City Manager 


Alice Kirke, a young business woman of Kansas City, 
announces her first season as a concert manager. She is 
arranging to bring some of the finest artists to the city at 
popular prices, Her series will include such well known 
personages as Lucien Muratore, Rudolph Ganz, Paul Rei- 
mers, Maurice Dambois and Alfred Mirovitch. Two other 
attractions will be Mozart's “Cosi fan tutti” and “The 
Impresario,” and a dramatic production, “The Book of 


Job.” 


Cecile de Horvath’s Bookings 


In addition to the bookings previously announced, Cecile 
de Horvath is engaged for a piano recital at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, Pa., on December 8. Her concert programs 
will contain many novelties this season, among them com- 
positions by Gabrilowitsch, Friedman, Ganz, and her tal- 
ented husband, Zoltan de Horvath. She will also play the 
seldom heard scherzo hy Balakireff, in B flat minor, and 
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has added to her repertory many standard compositions by 
Chopin and Liszt. Mme. de Horvath is not only in demand 
as a concert pianist, but her pupils are also much sought 
after for engagements. 

Mrs. Charles Monroe, one of her advanced pupils, is 
booked for recitals at the following Chicago clubs: Ridge 
Club, on January 8; Hamilton Club, on February 6, and 
before the D. A. R. in April, the date to be announced later. 


Lyell Barber at Asbury Park 

Lyell Barber, the pianist, in view of the fact that he had 
an exceedingly busy 1921-22 season, which kept him on tour 
most of the time, is dese rving of the “fine, if rather brief, 
vacation” that he is now enjoying at Asbury Park, N. J 
Next season’s outlook is equally bright, for his manager, 
Walter Anderson, has already a number of important book- 
ings for the young pe. 


May Korb to Sing at Allentown, Pa. 


Shortly after her successful appearance at the Stadium, 
May Korb, coloratura soprano, went up to Lake George to 
be with Mme. Sembrich and to prepare her program for 


her Aeolian Hall recital. Miss Korb had intended to 
remain there until September 15, but a festival appearance 
in Allentown, Pa., on September 2 has altered her plans. 
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HARRIET FOSTER, 
the favorably known singer and teacher, who, following a busy 
season, is now visiting in Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, The ac- 
companying snapshots of Mrs. Foster were taken in the garden 
of her brother's beautiful home in Cleveland, overlooking Lake 
Erie. Mrs. Foster also has been the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
R. T. Radcliffe, of Toledo, in which city she was royally enter- 
tained. She will return to New York in September to reopen 
her studios. 


ON THE SEVENTEENTH GREEN 
Williem U. Carl putting on the Buck Hill Golf 
lanks in the Pocono Mountains. 
WITH GIU- 
SEPPE DE 
LUCA IN 
ROME 


HTL 


BOTH IN THE LIMELIGHT 
inna Case, soprano, and Ea-Governor Cor of Ohio, on 
board the &. 8&8. France, where Misa Case gave a concert 
for the French wer officers at which the Ea-Democratic 
presidential candidate made a speech. 


UT RERU EEL 
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(1) The Metropoli- 

tan baritone at his 

vila with some 

newspapermen of 

Rome. Reading 

from left to right, 

they are: Mr. Pom- 

pei; William Mur- . 

ray, the American newspaper man who visited Europe this summer ; 
Mr. Belli, the singer; Mr. viossi and Mr. De Renzig. (2) 


Showing his ability as an oarsman. 


EVELIONE TAGLIONE, 
one of the talented pupils of Ethel Leginska, snapped in ‘HE YOUN “ = 
London during July with Albert Coates and Arnold Baza, THE YOUNG VOLPES 


the composer. Eleanor, age nineteen, and Cecilia, fifteen, daughters of 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, who left on August 28 for 
Kansas City, where Mr. Volpe will be the musical director 
of the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 


AUULAAEOLLL LULL 


THE WENDLING QUARTET OF STUTTGART, 
GERMANY, 

Reading from left to right: Carl Wendling, Hans Michaelis, 
Piilip Neeter and Alfred Saal. The Wendling Quartet has 
been engaged for two concerts at the coming Berkshire 
Festival and is said to have risen in the last ten years to 
the first rank of such organizations. . Recently it scored 
wonderful favor in South America, Spain and Italy. Much 
interest surrounds the appearance of this quartet at the 

chamber music festival of Pittsfield, Mass., neat month. 


DD 


ADA SODER/*HUECK ENJOYS REST IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS 
ifter her strenuous winter and summer teaching session 
=| in her Metropolitan Opera House Studios, this popular 
vocal teacher and coach is relaxing and indulging in 
various kinds of outdoor ewercise. 


FRIED CHICKEN 
Don't you want a piece of fried chicken? The lady pre- 
paring this appetizing al fresco meal is none other than 
Jessie Christian, who has laid aside her “Thais” manner 
for the more sedate outlines of a hiking costume, and with ~/ 
her complete camping outfit has been touring the White CLAUDE WARFORD, 
Mountains, It's @ good preparation for the strenuous opera , now at Saranac Lake, at the close of a summer session 
and concert season already booked for her. No, she wouldn't . in his studios in the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. 
tell who else was in the camping party! , Ae, Warford will resume teaching in New York on September 15. 
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A SNAPSHOT TAKEN AT CARLSBAD. 
Carlsbad has been one of the most frequented resorts 
this summer. In the accompanying photo are pictured 
from left to right: (standing) Minette Hirst, American 
composer and playwright; Pavel Ludekar, well known 
European basso; Mrs. Josef Stransky; Mrs. Walter 
Lewisohn, who had declined several invitations to make 
her debut in opera in Europe; Josef Stransky, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; (seated) Sir 
Joseph Duveen; Ulysses Lappas, Greek tenor of the Chi 

cago Opera, and James Speyer. (Stubner photo.) 


NORMA AND ADALGISA MEET AGAIN. 


In other words, the 
two opera singers, 
Myrna Sharlow and 
Rosa Raisa, renew 
acquaintance at the 
former's villa on 
the Island of Capri. 
The snapshot was 
taken in the small 
temple of Villa Tor- 
ricella, where Mme, 
Sharlow has been 
spending the past 
year. Raisa is an old 
Caprese, having spent 
many years on Capri 
when a girl, and she 
and Rimini went there 
again for the bathing 
and to renew their o'd 
acquaintances. 


PAVLOWA WITH 
SRS OF HER COM 
° AND OFFICERS OF 
“EMPRESS OF 
SCOTLAND.” 
When Mme. Pavlowa reached 
Quebec, August 17, on the “Em 
press of Scotland,” she and her 
leading dancers were photo 
graphed on the bridge with 
Capt. J. Gillies, C.B.E., and 
Purser Walker Bartlett In 
the group, from left to right, 
are Theodore Stier (conductor), 
Mme. Pavlowa, Capt. Gillies, 
Hilda Butsova, J. BR. Parker 
(of the Canadian Pacific), Pur 
ser Bartlett, M. Pianowski and 
tlea. Volinine ( Pavlowa’s danc 
ing partner). 8S. Hurok, Pav 
lowa’s manager, ia obeying the 
old familiar cry of “Down in 
front!” Mme, Pavlowa and her 
company were en route to Van 
couver, B. C., via the Canadian 
Pacific. They sailed August 24 
for a tour of Japan, China and 
other places in the Orient. 


DOROTHY BRANTHOOVER, 
artist-pupil of Oscar Saenger, who is looking forward to 
making an operatic debut this coming season. Miss Bran- 
thoover is still in her 'teens and is the possessor of a soprano 
voice of unusual quality and beauty. She won the Oscar 
Saenger scholarship at the Chicago Musical College this 
summer and has the distinction of being the youngest singer 
ever awarded this prize. Miss Brenthoover will also sing 
in concert. (Photo by Edwin F. Townsend.) 


IN ROME WITH THE ROMANS. 


Gennaro Mario Curci, the New York vocal teacher and coach, has been spending the summer with his family at the 

Villa Curci, Rome, but has also been active in placing several of his pupils with various opera companies abroad 

The accompanying snapshots were taken recently and show (1) Gennaro Curci in his studio with his father, who is 

a well known painter, (2) The Villa Curci in Rome, (3) Mr. and Mrs. Luigi Ourci, who have been abroad since their 

HANS LETZ, marriage more than a year ago, Mr. Ourci having been at work on several portraits of well known people, (4 ) “The 

of the Letz Quartet, avails himself of the delights of Rolls Royce” of Mrs. Ourci, sister-in-law of Gennaro Curci, and (5) “Sprinkling the Flowers.” Pier A Tirindelli, 
rusticity, on his farm at Westwood, N. J., where he is the well known musician, and father of Mrs. Ourci, is at present visiting his daughter, having fully recovered from his 


spending the summer. illness due to over-work. 
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OPENING OF TICKET SALE FOR CHICAGO 
OPERA CAUSES LIVELY COMMOTION 


Opera Enthusiasts in Gratifying Numbers Crowd Subscription Desks—Registrations at Various Schools and Colleges 
Unusually Large—News from Local Studios—Personal Notes 


Chicago, Ill, September 2.—While the recently opened 
ile of season seats for this winter’s opera creates a lively 
commotion in the lobby of the Auditorium Theater, the 
warehouses show an even livelier, at least a noisier com- 
motion as final touches are being put to newly built scenery 
and old sets are being renovated and freshened, Opera 
iusiasts in gratifying numbers crowd the subscription 
and give practical evidence of their eagerness to hear 
| their favorite standard operas and to enjoy the re 
vivals and new productions which have been promised. 
lhe general subscription sales has just begun 
But behind the scenes there has been unceasing activity 
vuughout the summer. The managerial staff has taken 
vacation and that is evident when one casts even a 
ty glance at the brilliant list of artists whose contracts 
ing them to the Auditorium stage in November, Nor are 
singers themselves idle, for reports come from many 
of them that they are industriously studying their new 
roles and furbishing up the older ones in order that they 
rehearsals, which will begin in the not 


cle sk 


may tx ready for 
far distant future. 
Swiftly upon the announcement that the ballet is to be 
under the direction of Adolph Bolm, the “miracle worker” 
n terpsichorean art, comes the happy news that Ludmilla 
to shine as premiere danseuse, With these two stars, 
to say nothing of a number of lesser but glowing luminaries, 
the baile' is certain to be a most delightful adjunct. 
Giorgio Polacco, who bears the title of First Con- 
ductor and Musical Director, and his associate, Richard 
Hageman, return from abroad and divulge a few of the 
mysterious secrets at which they and their confreres have 
hinted, the list of artists must be given with the additional 
note that negotiations are now pending both here and in 
Europe with other artists of renown. 
Briefly the list of artists and principals is as follows: 
Mary Garden, Amelita Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, 
Claudia "Muzio (new), Mary McCormic, 
(here four years ago) and elvena Pass- 
more (new); mezzo sopranos—Cyrena Van Gordon, Ina 
Bourskaya (new), lrene Pavloska, Marie Claessens, Anna 
Correnti and Kathryn Brown (new) ;. tenors—Tito Schipa, 
Ulysses Lappas, Forest Lamont, Angelo Minghetti (new), 
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Lodovico Oliviero, Octave Dua, Jose Mojica and Giulio 
Crimi (here four years ago); baritones—Georges Bak- 
lanoff, Giacomo Rimini, Cesare Formichi (new), Desire 
Defrere, Joseph Schwarz and William Beck; basses—Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Edward Cotreuil and Ivan Steschenko (new) ; 
conductors—Giorgio Polacco, first conductor and musical 
director; Richard Hageman, associate musical director and 
first conductor of French repertory ; Pietro Cimini; assistant 
conductors—Frank St. Leger and Isaac Van Grove; direc- 
tor of ballet-—Adolph Bolm, with Anna Ludmilla, premiere 
danseuse; stage director—Emile Merle-Forest; stage man- 
ager—Joseph C, Engel, and chorus master—Attico Berna- 
bini. 

This is not merely a dazzling coalition of artists but also 
a particularly well balanced one, the number and variety 
of voices being well calculated to fulfill brilliantly all the 
needs of the thirty operas that are contemplated. At the 
same time, the personnel is not so great that any artist 
will suffer from lack of opportunity to demonstrate his 
talents. Of course, it is never safe to predict, but this 
looks like the ideal situation, This and the careful effort 
that is being made to balance each night and matinee 
series of performances are indications that opera is being 
democratized in the best way. Every singer as well as 
every audience is assured a fair share of the best. 


CotumBiA ScHoor or Music News. 


This is registration week at the Columbia School of 
Music, and the number of entrants for full courses as well 
as individual instruction is most gratifying, Clare Osborne 
Reed, the director, who is personally hearing as many of 
the new students as possible in order to “place” them best 
according to their musical needs and ambitions, is quite 
delighted with the amount of real talent so far discovered. 

The type of student registering at Columbia School is 
very likely to be the kind of student who comes with a 
serious musical purpose. The fall term opens September 11. 

In addition to Mrs. Reed, practically all the members 
of the faculty have been present all week to welcome old 
and new students. Among those who were late in arriving 
are George Nelson Holt, who spent the summer in Paris, 
and Arthur Oglesbee, who went to Southern France to go 
over again in times of peace the ground which he traversed 
under the exciting stress of war. He likes his Paris 
better than ever, and found much to inspire him toward 
new artistic ideals, Mr. Oglesbee’s lectures on the cor- 
related arts are one of the live features of Columbia 
courses. 

Ann Trimingham, the housing director, is one of the 
busiest persons about the school these days, for it is in- 
cumbent upon her to find the right quarters as to location, 
purse and practice privileges for the multitude of students 
who come to this school from all parts of the United States 
and beyond. 

Knuprer Stupio Activities, 


Walter Knupfer, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
is expected to return from his vacation abroad at the end 
of this week. He will arrive in New York on the steamer 
President Taft about September 8, and will reach Chicago 
in time for the opening of the fall term of his school, 
September 11. Several new members have been added to 
the faculty of the institution, including Maurice E. Dreier, 
teacher of voice, piano and harmony; Rosetta Parsons, 
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accompanist and pianist, and Juliet Cohn and Eunice Thomp- 
son, pianists. 

The heavy advance registration seems to indicate a pros- 
perous season. 

Hersert Goutp To ReweaArsE First Opera Rove. 

Rehearsals for “Parsifal” are to commence for the Chi- 
cago Opera on September 16. Herbert Gould as Gurne- 
ee Cyrena Van Gordon as Kundry and Forrest Lamont 

“the youth without guile,” will do the rehearsing. This 
is the first role Herbert Gould has undertaken since his 
engagement with the opera. He rather suspects that after 
leaping the hurdle of Wagnerian difficulties, such parts as 
that of the Duke in “Romeo and Juliet” or the grim antics 
of a Sparafucile will be child’s play. 

Cuicaco Musica Cottece Opens New Scuoor YEAar. 

The fall term of the Chicago Musical College opens 
Monday, September 11. Seldom in the history of the in- 
stitution has there been manifested the interest in the 
opportunities that are put at the disposal of students that 
has been shown by the public this season, Advance regis- 
tration of students has been exceptionally heavy and appli- 
cations for the services of the faculty have poured in from 
every part of America as well as from abroad. The bril- 
liant aggregation of teachers that has brought so much 
fame to the Chicago Musical College has been increased 
by the addition of several new members. In the vocal 
department Dr, Fery Lulek, eminent voice specialist, will 
begin his work as a permanent member of the faculty. The 
fame which Dr. Lulek won in New York by reason of the 
triumphs of his students on the concert and theatrical stages 
undoubtedly will result in a phenomenal attendance upon 
his teaching in Chicago. Another addition to the vocal 
faculty will be Olga Gates, who will assist her former 
teacher, Edoardo Sacerdote. Alvene Rosseguie, a Chicago 
contralto, also has been added to the teaching staff. In 
the violin department two new members of the faculty will 
be Alexander Lehmann, for many years one of the best 
known instructors in the Middle West, and Elsa Kanne, 
who is a singularly gifted representative of the teaching 
of Leon Sametini. Another such representative who. has 
been added to the teaching forces is Guy Hartle. The 
piano department will have as its new members Manfred 
Gotthelf,- Elsie Barge and Carolyn Schuyler. In the de- 
partments of cello and dancing respectively, new faculty 
members will be Jaroslav Gens and Lora Shadurskaya. 

The classes of the Chicago Musical College already are 
in great demand, The sterling musicianship which has 
brought so much artistic success as well as commercial 
success to a multitude of graduates of the institution, is 
at the disposal of every student and that the importance 
of a study of harmony, counterpoint, composition, history 
of music, etc, is patent to most aspirants to musical fame 
is clearly evidenced by the great demand for instruction 
in those subjects. 

The children’s department, which is one of the most re- 
nowned features of the college, is already besieged by a 
multitude of young students. Not less in demand are the 
classes in expression and dramatic art. 

Nicotay Nor to Come Back. 

It is with sincere regret that the Musica. Courter hears 

that Constantin Nicolay, for twelve consecutive years one 
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of the leading bassos of the Chicago Opera, is not coming 
back this season. Mr. Nicolay expected that after the serv- 
ice he had given during that long period of years to the 
Chicago Opera and his reception at the hands of the Chi- 
cago public the new management would not try to reduce 
his salary, but, such being the case, he had to refuse the 
contract presented to him by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Mr. Nicolay hopes, however, that the company 
will see better days and can afford to pay him his fee in 
the near future. At the present time Mr. Nicolay is in 
Paris, but recently he sang with great success in Aix les 
Bains, and will record some Oriental songs for the Gramo- 
phone, 
PoLtacco WRITES. 

This office acknowledges with thanks a postcard from 
Mr, and Mrs. Giorgio Polacco, dated Venice, Italy, August 
13, which reads: “Dear Friends: Here we are in my 
native city, where we will remain for two weeks’ vacation. 
This will be the first vacation we have been able to take 
since our return to Europe. On September 23 we will sail 
from Cherbourg on the Aquitania. With our most sincere 
friendship to you both, as ever, G. Poacco.” 

Jessie CHRISTIAN SUMMERING, 

Jessie Christian, soprano, is spending the rest of the sum- 
mer in Michigan, preparing for a strenuous season ahead 
of her. She recently gave a Sunday concert at Lincoln, Ill. 
: Hersert Goutp ENGAGED By APOLLo CLUB. 

Herbert Gould has been engaged to sing the bass role in 
organ has been installed primarily for the use of Sherwood 
his opera engagement permitting. 

DemMa HARSCHBARGER ON BookING Tour. 

Dema Harschbarger, of Harrison & Harschbarger, is out 
on another booking tour. Her artists are busily preparing 
to sign a list of new contracts. And yet they are all fairly 
well booked up for the season already. Among the artists 
of this bureau are Cyrena Van Gordon, Jessie Christian 
(the indefatigable soprano who will appear both in opera 
and concert), Charles Marshall, Herbert Gould and Jacques 
Gordon, the popular concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Gordon, by the way, is quite recovered from his 
recent severe automobile accident, and indications are he 
will be in fine form for the strenuous season ahead of him. 
He will play many individual concerts, aside from his 
duties with the orchestra. 

Or INTEREST TO ALL OrGAN STUDENTS. 

The Sherwood Music School has just installed a two 
manual practice organ, This announcement will undoubt- 
edly be especially welcome because of the central and con- 
venient location of the Sherwood Music School. This 
organ has been installed primarily for the use of Sherwood 
Music School pupils, but when not in use by them will be 
available to others at the same nominal charge per hour. 

he organ department is under the competent direction 
of Dr. Walter Keller, an organist and theorist of national 
reputation. Organ study can be carried on very success- 
fully in classes, so this has been made one of the features 
of the department. In all the great schools of music in 
Europe, this system has been in force for many years. 
Among the many advantages of class lessons there is the 
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MORE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 
ELEANOR McLELLAN 


“Maker of Singers” 
Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 
What makes a voice sound large near by but 

lacking in carrying quality at a distance? 
Why few singers are successful? 


Why many soprano voices sound thin and 
squeaky? 

Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy”? 

The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? 

Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly”? - 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? - 

That dieting affects the breathing? 

That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 

Why many voices sound tao high or too low? 


Published by Harper Bros. 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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important matter of gaining confidence by playing before 
one’s colleagues. Another feature is the benefit of hearing 
a great amount of organ literature played by various stu- 
dents under the instructor’s direction. Then there is the 
advantage of concentrating, while practicing all the various 
assignments, upon. the number to be played at the lesson, 
and thus mastering one thing at a time while working on 
all. There is also the saving of time for all concerned, as 
the instructor’s explanations can be listened to as well by 
four as by one. Then there is the important matter of ex- 
pense, as class work of this kind should be within the 
reach of those who would study organ not as a major, but 
for the advantage of acquiring the ability to perform in 
public as church or theater organists, to say nothing of the 
important matter of broadening the horizon of their musi- 
cianship. 
M. WitmMark Soncs Popuar. 

The popularity of Frederick Vanderpool’s songs was 
again evidenced the week of August 28 at the Chicago 
Theater, when his ballad, “Heart to Heart,“ was incorpo- 
rated in an especially arranged prologue, and later as the 
main musical theme to accompany the feature picture, “Kin- 
dred of the Dust.” 

At the Palace Theater, Peoria, Ill., the week of August 
21, the Palace Trio was the center of interest in a special 
musical prologue, staged by Director McMullen. Two well 
known and always popular numbers, “Sorter Miss You” 
(Clay Smith) and “Italian Street Song” (Victor Herbert), 
were sung. 

Sturkow-Ryper Busy. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder payed for the disabled soldiers at 
the Speedway Hospital, Wednesday evening, August 30. 
WILLIAM WYLIE IN CHICAGO, 

William Wylie, tenor, who is now under the management 
of Samuel D. Selwitz, was heard Thursday morning, Au- 
gust 31, in several operatic arias in which he revealed a 
voice of uncommon power and wide range. Among other 
things he sang the “Lament” from “Pagliacci” and the 
tenor aria from “Fedora” in a manner which presaged well 
for an afternoon of enjoyment when he returns to Chicago 
to give a song recital at the Illinois Theatre on October 22. 

Mr. Wylie’s home is in Columbus, Ohio, 
LutHer Leacue CuHorat Union, 

The Luther League Choral Union of Chicago (200 mem- 
bers), under the direction of F. F. Horstmeier, will sing 
the cantata, “Ruth,” on the shores of Long Lake, Ill, on 
Labor Day evening, thus closing the activities of the Lu- 
theran Church Camp. Long Lake camp grounds, as well 
as the Chicago Luther Choral Union, is a new venture of 
but two or three years’ existence, but it has grown to un- 
expected proportions and popularity. 

Setwitz’ Artists. 

Samuel D. Selwitz has sent out a prospectus, announcing 
the artists who will appear under his management during 
the season 1922-1923. The list includes Hans Hanke, Paul 
Vinogradoff and Inna Roubleff, pianists; Waclaw Kochan- 
ski, Jascha Selwitz and Milan Lusk, violinists; Presselle 
Sisters, duo-piano; Naoum Benditzky, Frank Sykora, 
Russian cellists; the Selwitz Quartet; Anna Burmeister 
and Florence Bernstein, sopranos; Grace Bradley, Esther 
Muenstermann, Mary Welch, contraltos; William Wylie, 
Maxim Bradsky, Arthur Hess and John Matthews, tenors. 

Gunn Enporses Hartrtsraepr. 


The following letter was received from Glenn Dillard’. 


Gunn, president of the Gunn School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art: 1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 

A 25, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Devries: —rn 


I have just read John J. Hattstaedt’s pamphlet on “How to Select 


a School of Music. s a modest competitor, I wish to endorse 

all that Mr, Hattstaedt has written together with all its implica- 

tions, His platform can be adopted by every conscientious educator. 
Wyte In CuHicaco. 

William Wylie, the tenor of Columbus, Ohio, has. been 
spending some time in Chicago, and expected to be 
here until September 1. While in the city Mr. Wylie has 
been making plans for his fall and winter bookings with 
his manager, Samuel D. Selwitz. Also while here Mr. 
Wylie has been coaching daily with the eminent coach and 
critic, Herman Devries. Mr. Wylie will appear in con- 
cert, assisted by the Russian violinist, Jascha Selwitz, at 
the Illinois Theater, October 22, and the Schoenhafen con- 
cert hall, in the International Ladies’ Workers’ Union Edu- 
cational series of concerts, October 27. 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes, 

The thirty-seventh season of the American Conserva- 
tory will begin September 11.. All indications point to a 
record breaking attendance. 

One of the new features of the school year will be the 
school for Theater Organ Playing, under the direction of 
Frank Van Dusen. Edward Eigenschenk and Emily 
Roberts are assistant instructors in this department. The 
conservatory has installed a second W. W. Kimball organ 
of the most modern type. The enrollment for the organ 
department is unprecedented. Mr. Van Dusen has more 
than fifty former students occupying lucrative positions. 

Adolf Weidig has this summer finished his long expected 
work on Musical Theory, which will soon be placed on the 
market. Further particulars will be announced later. 

The examinations for free scholarships will be held from 
September 4 to September 8. 

Neoume Gordon will resume his teaching in the violin 
department with the opening of the school year. 

arleton Hackett has returned from his vacation spent 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A. Louise Suess, who has been a visitor in London, Paris 
and other European centers, will return September 7 

Elaine De Sellem, an operatic artist, occupying prin- 
cipal roles in the Boston, Sheahan and other opera com- 

ies, is a new member of the vocal faculty of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory. Miss De Sellem is also an instructor 
of ripe experience. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Among the New Records 


Among the new records to be issued this summer from 
the Columbia Phonograph Company, is one of “Do Dreams 
Come True,” by B. Sherman Fowler, and on the other 
side.of which is “At Eventime,” by Frank H, Grey. It 
is rare that two such thoroughly good songs should be 
placed on the same record. 
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IS A REAL PROGRESSIVE 


sive in every sense of the word. Her studios at Council 
Bluffs, lowa, have been a scene of several interesting mem- 
ory contests, which have aroused wide- 
spread interest. The original contest 
took place in 1917 and consisted of five 
piano recitals by talented juvenile pupils. 

The sixth contest was held this year 
and consisted of ten programs, three given 
in April, three in May, and the remainder 

n June. The entire class was divided 
fete three groups: one, pupils from six to 
twelve years of age; two, pupils from 
twelve to sixteen years of age; three, pu- 
pils sixteen years and older. One prize 
was given to a pupil in each group who 
was able to play the greatest number of 
pages from memory (including an equal 
amount of correct recitations in theory). 
Pupils were not allowed to play any num- 
ber which had not received special criti- 
cism for at least three weeks preceding 
the program, nor were they allowed to 
present anything below the grade which 
they were capable of studying. Numbers 
which had been previously played in pub- 
lic recitals were omitted and thus not re- 
corded. 

Those who participated in the contest 
included Ruth Timm, Mary Wallace, Mary 
Heiser, Barbara Alberti, Elizabeth Cut- 
ler, Arline Gustafson, Jane Reed, Kath- 
erine O'Connor, Marion Spetman, Charles 
Duquette, Elizabeth Harrison, Charles 
Hannan III, Joice Larsen, Phyllis 
Wheeler, Robert  Clime, Kelly Hannan, 
Marjorie Mayne, Mary Catherine Hogan 
and Hannan Van Brunt. 

The prize winners for group 3 were 
Joice Larsen (scholarship) with a record 
of 388% pages, and Phyllis Wheeler 
(Scholarship) with a record of 357% 
pages; for group two, Mary Janes Heiser 
(scholarship), record 135% pages; group 
one, Charles Duquette (age eight years), 
first prize, record 20% pages; Elizabeth 
Harrison (age eight years), second prize, 
record 15 pages; Charles R. Hannan III 
(age six years), third prize, record 8 
pages. The honor roll for the second 
group consisted of Elizabeth Cutler, with 
a record of 78% pages; Jane Reed, with 
a record of 73 pages, and Barbara Alberti, 
with a record of 31% pages. 

Mrs. Bell has as her able assistant 
Mrs. G. Harrison, who has_ herself 
been a supervisor of public school music 

and has had much experience in training children. 


MAUDE GRAHAM BELL 


" seems to be the keynote which typifies the 


Progressive 
Graham Bell. As a student of the Pro- 


rk of Maude 


JOICE LARSEN, 


Pupil of Maude Graham Bell and first prize winner in the 
recent memory contest, with a record of 388% pages. 





Seibert’s Second Recital at Du Pont Home 


About a thousand persons heard an organ recital given 
on the estate of P. S. Du Pont, at Wilmington, Del., re- 
cently, by Henry F. Seibert, organist of the Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Trinity of New York. The recital 
was a re-engagement, as, following a recital at the Du 
Pont home several weeks ago, he was immediately re- 
engaged. 


Marie Mikova’s Omaha Recital 
Marie Mikova, concert pianist, who is at present enjoying 
a short vacation with friends in Omaha, Neb., will begin 
her fall and winter tour with a recital at the Brander 
Theater, Omaha, on September 14. 


MAUDE GRAHAM BELL 
Teacher of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Progressive 


gressive Series she proved her worth, and now as a teacher 
of that series she demonstrates that she is progres- 
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NEW YORK 
c. KATE BEACOM 
Piane end Class Work 


621 EB, 2%h &t., 
_ Phone: Mansfeld 1297 1297 


Brooklyn 


EDITH BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Classes 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 


532 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 docrunsincn 


8B &£&CkiE 
New York 


EMMA 


124 West 12th &t., 
Phone: 3715 Chelsea 


ALICE M. SPAULDING 
Piano, Coaching and Accompanying 
Scientific Muscular Pianoforte Technic 
Individual and Clase—All Ages 
234 West 74th St.. N. ¥Y. Phone: 9284 Col. 


MRS. A. B. THOMPSON 
Voice and Piano 


Bayshere, L. 1. 


Phone: 300 Bayshore 





JOSEPHINE WALSH 
(Summering in Europe) 


226 Central Park West, New York 





MAUDE TUCKER DOOLITTLE 


536 West 112th &t.. New York 
Phone: Cathedral 3891 


OLGA ae 
Plane and Class Work 
93 Junction Ave., Corona, L. I. 
heue: Havemeyer 0531 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 


15 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


Phone: Morn. 3689 


Bs a - a ae Boma A 8 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 


5® Merningside Drive, Apt. 42, New 
Phone 7770 Cathedral 


York 





RICHARD MeCLANAHAN 
Grad. Mus. A. B. 

Director Musie of Riverdale Country School 
Studie 10, Steinway Hall (Saturdays) 
Residence: 110 Morningside Drive, New York 
Phone: 984 Morn. 





MME. SCHUBERTH-NEYMANN 
Piene Ensemble and Individual Lessons 


Steinway = Studie 9B, New York 
hone: Stuyvesant 0500 





MRS, 
34 West th St. 


WILLIAM D. REED 
Riverside 4634 





~ BMILY L SNOW 
Piano and Class Lessons 
204 East léth S&., N. Y. 1836 Stuyvesant 





SOUTHARD 
Riverside 9773 


ADELE PF. 
1h West 96th St. 





MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 

Four Assistant Teachers 
94 Prospect Park W., 
Phone: South 3688-J. 


Brooklyn 


ET HEL ALATIRB 
Piano 


167 W. Washingten St., 
hone: Colorade 4593 


Pasadena 





WHEELER BALLARD 
Harp 


EDNA 


1101 Pine St., San Francisco 


Phone: Prospect 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CORA SHEFFER ANTHONY 
Piano and Voice 
Individual and Class 
616 West 3rd Street Williamsport 








ILLINOIS 
LUCY SPENCER 
Director Children’s Dept. 
Columbia Conservatory of Music and Dra- 
matic Art 


Aurora 
Phone: 235 
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ED 


es LACEY 
Plessant Lake 








HARRISON E WOOD 


Piane 
5 Rebins Place, Yonkers 
Phone: 3652 Yonkers 





MAUDE BALLARD WOOD 
Teacher of Pianoforte 


150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn 
Phone: Flatbush 8872-J. 





NEW JERSEY 
RUTH EB JONGENEEL 
Piano Lessons 


119 North %h Street, 
hone: Branch Brook 4745 


Newark 





ETHEL Y¥Y. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
1] Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





CALIFORNIA 


ADELE DavViIS 


Belvedere. Phene: 3-M 





ETHEL MAE G@SBORN 
Piane and Classwork 


427 Moss Ave., Phone: 
Oakland Piedmont 4659-W 





IOWA 
HAWAIIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mrs. Nina Warner, director 


(All Stringed Instruments Taught) 
701 2nd Ave. East, Cedar Rapids 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MARY 
156 Newberry Street 


BLA CE 
Boston 





wWiLODeE 
Piane 


Summer Address: Duxbury 
Winter: 206 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANGIE 





MICHIGAN 
DORIS GLEZEN 
Piane and Theory 


517 Village Street 
Phone 995 


Kalamazoo 





MISSOURI 
FLORENCE E£& HAMMON 
State Normal Teacher 
Private Lessons and Graded Class Work 
Seven Assistants 
Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 





OKLAHOMA 
MRS. A EB. BONNELL 
Piano and Theory 
1523 E. Broadway Muskogee 





LEILA G&G MUNSELL 
Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist 
Muskogee 





TENNESSEE 
MATTIE EZELL 
Piane and Class Work 


185% Gh Ave. N. 
Phone Main 3432 


Nashville 





TEXAS 
NELLIE BALL 
Piano and Class Lessons 


Apt. 2 
Phone 390 


Finburg, Abilene 





WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS 
314 E. Birch 


FISCHER 
Walla Walla 





FLORA MeCONAUGHEY 
50 Park Walla Walla 





CHARLOTTE McNEELY 
Piane 


2603 Everett Ave. Everett 





WISCONSIN 
MADISON MUSIC SCHOOL 
Laura J. Richards, director 
Piano and Harmony 


132 Lathrop Street 
Phone: Badger 3243 


Madison 
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CANADA 
CARA FARMER 
Piano and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, Torente 





CHINA 
EMIL PANENBERG 


Pianoferte Instruction 
Pupil of Teichmuller (Leipzig) 
The Albany, Hong Kong 
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Sue Harvard Wins Success at Wales Festival 


Sue Harvard, the American soprano, was one of the star 
attractions of the International Eisteddfod at Ammanford, 
Wales, during the week of August 7. She received an 
ovation when she made her appearance before the monster 
audience of over 20,000 people, which assembled in the spe- 





SUE HARVARD 


cial pavilion built in the valley near Ammanford on Tues- 
day evening, August 8, and the press comments were very 
enthusiastic over her singing. 

Premier Lloyd George, at whese home Miss Harvard had 
previously sung in London, was likewise most enthusiastic, 
and stated that she had one of the most beautiful voices he 
had ever heard. Following her London debut at Wigmore 
Hall, June 29, Miss Harvard filled three more London en- 
gagements prior to her departure for Paris. 

The London correspondent of the Cardiff Mail inter- 
viewed the young singer before she left for the continent 
and learned that her forefathers for generations had lived 
near Cardiff. 

“I can scarcely remember when I didn’t sing,” Miss Har- 
vard told him. “I must have inherited the gift from my 
mother, Martha Paul, who was a professional soprano in 
her youth. I think that the first song that I ever sang for 
an audience was ‘I Saw a Ship a-Sailing.’ 

“I was three years old and I stood on a parlor chair to 
sing it for a gathering of friends who had come to our 
home in the little Pennsylvania town where we lived to 
celebrate a wedding anniversary of my parents. One of 
my audience then was James J. Davis, who is now a member 
of President Harding’s Cabinet. Last June, just before I 
sailed for England, I sang for him again at a banquet of 
fifteen hundred people in the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
where he was making an address. 

“Before I leave for America in September I am to give 
a concert in the church at Dowlais, Wales, where my 
mother, as a girl, used to sing in the choir. And do you 
know I am looking forward to that concert in my mother’s 
church with greater pleasure than any other engagement 
my career has brought me, and I’ve had some wonderful 
appearances with orchestras, festival associations and other 
important musical events in America during the past five 
years—not even my first engagement with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company meant as much to me in satisfaction and 
happiness in achievement.” 


More Choral Music Urged by N. F. of M. C. 


“More choral music for America!” This is the slogan of 
the new choral department of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, of which Charles N. Boyd, of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute, is chairman. 

Years of experience have made Mr. Boyd an authority 
in this particular branch of music, and he thoroughly agrees 
with the opinion of the Federation that choral music in 
any community is one of the most valuable assets to music 
participation and appreciation ; that it is, in fact, a funda- 
mental in the music status of ‘the nation, and that not until 
there are more choral departments in connection with the 
various music clubs will there be that general interest in 
music’ which has been one of the great’ factors in the foun- 
dation of the music of other nations. 

To this end the clubs are being urged to institute chor- 
uses, to give yearly concerts, to hear the best choral pro- 
grams, and, as an added incentive at this time, to prepare 
for participation in the choral offerings at the Biennial 
Festival of the N. F, M. C., to be held at Asheville, N. C., 
next June, notably that of the prize composition, the Lyric 
Dance Drama, for which a beautiful libretto has already 
been written by Robert Francis Allen. 

Of the choral organizations already maintained by the 
music clubs, Mr. Boyd says: “These choruses number 
from twenty to 200 or more, and often represent the best 
talent of the community. Their work illustrates the value 
of ensemble music as a common meeting point for many 
people of otherwise diverse interests and tastes. An en- 
couraging part of the reports featured each month in the 
Official Bulletin of the Federation is the splendid type of 
music represented. It is our hope that a result of this 
growing activity will be a larger appreciation of the work 
of choral sections throughout America.” 


Dr. Schnee’s Second ERE: Tour 


Dr. Waldemar Schnee, well known hand specialist, will 
make his second American tour this season, arriving in 
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New York about the end of September. Dr. Schnee is com- 
ing to this country at the instigation of Clarence Adler, 
the well known pianist, teacher and member of the New 
York Trio. 

Dr. Schnee owes his fame to the system he has per- 
fected of developing the technic of all players of string 
instruments through a series of passive and resistive exer- 
cises away from the instrument. A number of famous 
men, such as Paderewski, Scharwenka, Schelling, Adler, 
Godowsky, etc., have taken this training with Dr. Schnee 
and speak in enthusiastic terms of the wonderful results 
achieved, Dr. Schnee also treats and cures hands and 
arms which have become strained through over practice 
or faulty use. His second visit to America will be heartily 
welcomed by a large number of musicians. 


Pavlowa Leaves for the Orient 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe sailed from Vancou- 
ver, on Thursday, August 24, on the steamship Empress of 
Canada, for Japan,’ where they start a tour of the Orient 
and Far East, which will take up the entire season of 1922- 
1923. This tour, which was arranged by her manager, 
S. Hurok, will be under the direction of A. Strok, the lead- 
ing concert manager in that part of the globe. 

The company will open its engagement at the Imperial 
Theater, Tokio, on September 10, playing in the Nipponese 
capital for four weeks.’ This engagement is followed by a 
tour of the provinces, then across to China, Java, the Phil- 
ippines and India. Negotiations are pending for a tour of 
Australasia immediately after the conclusion of the Ori- 
ental visit. 

From the Antipodes, Mme, Pavlowa will return to 
Europe, where, during the summer of 1923, she will pre- 
pare an entirely new repertory for the American tour in 
1923-1924, under the management of S. Hurok. 





Third American Tour for the London String 
Quartet 


After a very extensive tour through England, Spain and 
Scotland, the London String Quartet will arrive in Amer- 
ica January 1, and on account of its increasing popularity 
in this country it has been very difficult to arrange the 
1922-23 season. During the month of January it will give 
twenty recitals out of which fourteen are return engage- 
ments. The entire American tour is booked as heavily as 
the opening month until California is reached in April, and 
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after a long western tour the London String Quartet will 
sail for its annual recitals in Honolulu and then on for 
an extended tour of Australia. 


Annie Louise David Organizes Western 
Chapter of N. A. of H. 


On August 21, Annie Louise David organized the Western 
and Seattle, Wash., Chapter of the National Association 
of Harpists. The meeting was a splendid one and Eleanor 
Beck was elected president; Mr. Abbott, of Bush and 
Lane, treasurer; Minerva Edwards, secretary, and Miss 
David was made honorary president. On September 1, 
Miss David left for San Francisco, motoring from Seattle. 

Among the recent bookings for Miss ‘David are; Febru- 
ary 4 in Glen Ridge, N. J.; a joint recital with Louis Per- 
singer, violinist, in Modesto, Cal., in November ; September 
10 and 17 in San Francisco, and October 11 in San Jose. 


Police Band in Several Concerts Recently 


Under the auspices of the Mayor Hylan People’s Con 
certs, a Municipal Music Festival was held at the City 
College Stadium on the evenings of August 23, 24 and 25, 
by the Police Department Band, Paul Henneberg, conductor. 
Other recent Police Band concerts took place in Prospect 
Park on Tuesday evening, August 15; Central Park on 
Thursday evening, August 17; Prospect Park, Tuesday 
evening, August 22. The soloists upon these occasions 
were Patrolman George Simmerlein, baritone, and Mar- 
guerite Ringo, soprano, at the August 15 concert; Patrol- 
man Simmerlein and Emily Beglin, soprano, at the August 
17 concert, and Marguerite White, soprano, and a sextet 
consisting of William Benisch, Joseph Dillon, George 
Simmerlein, E. Joseph, Gus Rickert and J. Carey, at the 
August 22 concert. 


Patton, House and the Radio 


Dr. Thaddeus Rich and ‘his wife were returning iro 
Europe not long ago in order to reach Asheville, N. C., 
time for the festival. Dr. Rich asked the radio counter 
to secure some musical news for him, while in mid-ocean, 
from the United States. And the operator reported a con- 
cert given at New York University by Judson House 
and Fred Patton on August 3. This was rather strange, 
inasmuch as both artists were to participate at the Ashe- 
ville Festival. 
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“Great Pianist’’ 
—Boulder, Daily Camera 


Mgt.: RUDOLPH GRUEN, 316 W. 97th St., 


Pianist 





N.Y. 





Julius KOEHL 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 


Studio; 581 East 28th Street, Brooklyn 
Phone Mansfeld 6973 


Management: RAOUL BIAIS 
New 
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Drummond LR. Macdonald, Seo'y | Phone S791 edsenen ten ten 
Summer Address: New Clasgow, Nova Scotia, Cenada 
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Builder opley Square 
Coach Boston 
PIANIST Permanent Address 
2 , Suite 605 
B O , D W i. i , i 3 . Recitals — Instraction The MeKelvey 
on the Pacific Coast Season 1922 Seattle, Wash. 
Wi === BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
ilson Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratoric 
Studio: Metropolitan Buildin: Orange, N. J 
L N. Y. Branca: 105 West 130th Street 
E Cc WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 
V + “A contralto of fine volume and golden qual- 
E = ity.”"—New York Times. 
L A “Sang with glorious freedom of expression, 
Y © much delicacy, exquisite tone color and great 
N O_irefinement.”—Toronto Daily Star. 


Management, Derrel L. Gross, Room 115, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Established 1878—Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director. 








A National School of Music With the Highest 
Requirements 
A Faculty of Internationally Famous 
Artist Teachers 


Music and Dramatic Art Taught in All 
Its Branches 


Free Elementary, Orchestra, Opera, 
Choral and Ensemble Classes 
Dormitory for Young Ladies 


The design of the first musical director, Theodore Thomas, 
to “establish an institution upon the scale of the most 
important of those of a similar character in Europe” has 
been maintained inviolate. For cooaree, address J. H, 
Thuman, Manager, College of Music, Elim Street, opp. 
Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohle. 
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. ° AMUSEMENTS 
Musical Comedy and Motion Pictures — yor 
— 3 sng, foremost Pic- = 6CAP IT OL “Eow."e8 Wes, 
he past week found the new season in full swing. Eight before the final curtain. From what we gathered after a Paste 


igs were the record, On Monday evening, the 1922 witnessing “The Torch Bearers” it would appear that the Week Beginning Sunday, Sept. 10. 
m of George White's “Scandals” made its bow at the Little Theater movement, conducted along such lines, will 


Globe Theater The music for the revue is by George never prove to be a success, and the reason is obvious. 

Gershwin. The opinion as to the merits of the new pro The finest thing is the charming portrayal by Mary I HE HOUND of 
iction is divided. There are numerous persons who wit- Boland of Paula, the wife. She has many little subtleties 

nessed the first performance that were sorely disappointed in her work, proving that her years of routine have de- 99 
ind considered the production almost without special merit; the BASKERVII I ES 

then there were those critics who considered the dancing a : 

By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


ellent and had lavish praise for Paul Whiteman and 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


rehestra 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 

















(on the same evening “The Gingham Girl” opened at 
ve Earl Carroll Theater. The music is by Albert Von 
zer. It came in rather quietly and very little was ex- 
vcted of it, The critics who attended and a fair sized 
ulience were most enthusiastic. They claim it to be a 
charming musical comedy of undeniable merit. 
On Tuesday of last week, at the Comedy Theater, a 
lay by Crane Wilbur—“I Will If You Will”—was pre- 
nted by George Broadhurst. The opinion was general 
that the play is dull and contains little wit. 
On Wednesday evening George M. Cohan began his sea- 
n with a comedy, “So This Is London,” at the Hudson 
Theater. The production seems to have started off in fine 
tyle and the possibilities are that this will continue for 
me time \ review will be published later. 
“Tue Torcn Bearers.” 

On Tuesday evening, August 29, “The Torch Bearers,” a 
satirical comedy by George Kelly, was offered at the 
Forty-Eighth Street Theater. Rosalie Stewart and Bert 


French presented the comedy. About this time last sea The RIALTO Peres Oe OO: 


n a satirical comedy, entitled “March Hares” came to SECOND WEEK ON BROADWAY 


Broadway. It was one of the most deliciously amusing aay a>" . 99 
theatrical offerings we have ever attended, and were it EVA CLARK, “BURNING SANDS 








Paranots§ PUM es- 


Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIVOLI  sroapway anv 4% st. 


WALLACE REID and LILA LEE 
in “The Ghost Breaker” 


from the stage hit by Paul Dickey and Charles Goddard 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 




















not for this aforesaid comedy, “The Torch Bearers” would soprano, comes from California, where she has attained Directed by Geo. Melford, the man who made “The Sheik” 
ippear in much better light. The term, “satirical comedy,” considerable reputation as a concert singer. Her first ap- With WANDA HAWLEY and MILTON SILLS 
cems misapplied—certainly to the second act where it was pearance in New York was with a western production en- Jacqueline Logan and Robert Cain 
traightforward, rough and tumble burlesque, if we know titled “Sunkist Revue,” which was seen at the Globe RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


e meaning of the term Theater. She was later engaged by Ziegfeld for his “Mid- Muge Ricssnteld and deeawh Littan conducting 


“The Torch Bearers” is a plea for and against the Little night Frolic.” She is at present singing the prologue to 
Theater movement. From experience and extensive ob- the feature picture, “The Prisoner of Zenda,” now being 
servation, we feel that the author has decidedly burlesqued ‘shown at the Astor Theater, Miss Clark has several con- 
the attempt of amateur theatricals produced by local talent, certs booked for the winter. One of particular interest is 
We never recall any such moments as were experienced by with Mme. Schumann Heink in Chicago. This singer is an 














“The Torch Bearers” is entertaining, but its structure 
is light and frivolous and not made of the material that 
creates success, though who can tell—it may prove a big 


those who took part in this play. indefatigable worker and believes in grasping every oppor- . : 
The first act was excellent. The lines were clever, there tunity that is offered. She attributes this as one of the ‘tawing card, and it may not. 
was a fine climax, and the biggest punch in the play came principal reasons for her success. “Her Temporary Huspanp.” 
just before the first curtain. This took place in the draw- H. H. Frazee presented William Courtenay in a farce 
ing room of the Ritters’ home, where the last rehearsal veloped her into a finished actress. Would that some of comedy “Her Temporary Husband,” by Edward A Pani- 
took place, and Mr, Ritter, the husband, witnessing for our younger stars followed this excellent example. ton, on Thursday, August 31. Here again we have been 
the first time his wife’s attempts as an emotional actress, Alison Skipworth was most entertaining as Mrs. Pam- offered rather thin and weak material The plot has a few 
suffered a shock so terrific that he landed unconscious at _ pinelli, the local light who understood the grace of .©xpres- turns that one might say were a bit original, and there 
the bottom of a full flight of stairs. sion with her arms, and incidentally, the only one in — are numerous funny lines, but the weak places predominate 
The second act is behind scenes at the actual perform- who even knew the word “stage technic.” It was she who until one has only thoughts for the tedious unfolding. 
ance, and it is this that we object to. It was more than put on the play, and to her lot fell almost all of the bur- Williain Courtenay has certain mannerisms that belong 
far-fetched. The last act was an anti-climax and had lesque, though she was assisted by Edward Reese and Doug- distinctly to the old school of actors. He is always the 
many dull spots in a long scene between husband and wife las Garden. hero, which is unfortunate, particuarly when he is given 





nA My such poor material. We remember that last year about 
this time he appeared in another flimsy affair, entitled 
“Honors Are Even,” that did not survive long. Ann And 
rews is developing into a rather satisfactory actress. She 
appears to have had little training and the more opportunity 
she is given the more her natural talents will assert them- 
selves. Harry R. Allen tried to be amusing as Judd, the 
English nurse. The plot is simple enough: A young and 
beautiful girl is left lots of money by her father, only on 
condition that she does not marry the man to whom she 
is engaged. A wedding is arranged between the lady and 
a dying man at a sanitarium. In the meantime, however, 
the hero has seen her and fallen madly in love, so wit) 
the aid of a few whiskers and smoked glasses, he takes 
the place of the incurable, and weds the fair lady. The 
remaining two acts are given over into developing the 
love interest between the two. Any possibility of this 
play becoming one of the season’s favorites is doubtful. 
Selena Royle, as the doctor’s assistant, was terrible. The 
rest of the cast was fair. 
Maurice Gest To Present Russia’s Moscow Art THEATER. 

Maurice Gest and his associate, F. Ray Comstock, an- 
nounced last week that they had been successful in securing 
a company of Muscovite glayers which constitutes the Mos- 
cow Art Theater. Through special arrangement with the 
Soviet Government Mr. Gest was able to complete negot-- 
ations whereby this organization had been permitted to 
leave Moscow for seven months, beginning January, 1923. 
So far, Mr, Gest has arranged for the players to be pre- 
sented only in New York. Their repertory will consist 
of six or seven productions. 

When Maurice Gest brought over Balieff and his company, , 
“The Chauve Souris,” one hardly realized the organization 
would become such a vogue. It has developed into one 
of the most artistic offerings of the past season, and has 
continued, with a change of bill, through the worst sum- 
mer in the history of New York theatricals. It seems 
that it has found a permanent home for its artistic atmos- 
phere in the Century Roof Theater. If the Moscow play- 
ers are half as successful, New York will again be indebted 
to Mr. Gest for another of his original and unique offerings. 

“The Bat” closed its phenomenal run on Saturday night, 
September 2. It has played more than 900 consecutive 
performances in New York alone, and 2,000,000 persons 
paid to see the play. During this ‘period, at the Morosco 
Theater, six companies have been organized and sent over 
various parts of the country. 

Tom Burk, the Irish tenor, will be under the management 
of William A. Brady this season. 

Neither the Provincetown Playhouse nor the Neighbor- 
hood Players will offer productions this year. The man- 
agers are looking for new material and the companies are 
resting. 

Tue Rivout. 

Massenet’s “Phedre” overture opened the program at the 
> ae last =_— ber ss sant. with Nagovdgre 
- bia, VA i tahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting, was fully up to 
WITH HELEN MOLLER AND HER DANCERS, its rent high mandare and scored canaiainay, iio 

at the Summer School at Stamford, Conn. Davies, in “The Young Diana,” was featured, and as a pre- 
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lude to this number “Spring, a Fantasy,” was presented. 
The settings were by Joseph Urban, which is proof positive 
of their effectiveness. The dance interlude was charmingly 
given by Lillian Powell and Martha Mason. Arthur Penn’s 
“Sunrise and You,” as arranged by Josiah Zuro and sung 
by Miriam Lax, soprano, and Susan Ida Clough, mezzo so- 
prano, proved a real success. These two voices blend with 
unusual effectiveness and Mr. Penn’s delightful number lent 
itself agreeably. The other numbers on the program were 
the Rivoli Pictorial and a Charles Chaplin revival, “The 
Pawnshop.” 
THE STRAND. 

There were two features at the Strand last week—“Kin- 
dred of the Dust” and Max Linder in “The Three Must- 
Get-Theres,.” The latter is a burlesque on Dumas’ famous 
story, “The Three Musketeers,” and is one of the best 
things that has been seen on Broadway in many a day. 
There is the Duke of Rich-Lou, Bunkumin, Dart-in-again 
and the Three Musketeers, who rejoice in the names of 
Walrus, Octopus and Porpoise. The irrelevant introduc- 
tion of telegraph poles, telephones, motorcycles and that ilk 
into this ancient régime proved quite as ludicrous as one 
could desire. Owing to the extreme length of the two pic- 
tures it was necessary to deviate upon the usual program, 
which opened with the overture to Nicolai’s “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” played with verve and humor by the 
Strand Symphony Orchestra, Carl Edouarde, conductor. 
Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, and Harold Brown, tenor, sang 
the duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana” with fine effect. The 
remainder of the program consisted of the Mark Strand 
Topical Review, and the organ solo played by Herbert Sis- 
son and Ralph S, Brainard. 

Tue RIatto. 

The Rialto last week followed its custom of late in offer- 
ing another Hugo Riesenfeld “Classical Jazz.” On one 
evening at least this was the real hit of the evening; it was 
a clever bit of orchestrating. 

The opening overture was Von Suppe’s “Morning, Noon 
and Night in Vienna,” very well given. Grace Bowman, a 
soprano, sang Leo Fall's “My Heart Is Calling,” which, 
except for the fact that she appeared a little nervous at 
first, as a whole was very creditably presented. The feature 
picture was “The Valley of Silent Men,” starring Alma 
Rubens, an interesting picture showing many beautiful 
scenes and well acted. There were also the usual Rialto 
Magazine and comedy. 

Tue Capito, 

A fine program was presented by S. L. Rothafel at the 
Capitol last week. Erno Rapee, musical director, has just 
returned from Europe after a vacation of several weeks. 
He directed his musicians through two movements of 
Dvorak’s “New World Symphony.” It was very impressive 
indeed, and Mr. Rapee received much applause not only be- 
cause of his return but also for the excellent work of the 
overture. 

The ballet divertisement was particularly good. Doris 
Niles gave her original Hindu dance which was so favor- 
ably commented on some weeks ago. The big number was 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” Gambarelli, Oumansky, Niles 
and Zanou, assisted by the ballet corps, made the entire 
scene impressive and artistic. There was also introduced 
a new dancer, Lidja de Buda, programmed as from the 
Budapest Opera. She made a rather good impression in 
interpreting a Strauss waltz. 

A feature picture was Florence Vidor in “Dust to Dawn.” 

Notes. 

The Criterion Theater, which has for the last couple 
of years been under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld for 
Paramount, has been leased by the Cosmopolitan Corpora- 
tion. The first picture will be offered September 15— 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” starring Marion 
Davies, 

Zelda Sears will again supply the musical play for Mitzi. 
She will continue in “Lady Billy,” and also make a tour 
to the Pacific Coast before the new play is ready. 

Raymond Hubbell is directing the orchestra for the new 
Hippodrome production, “Better Times,” which opened last 
Saturday night. 

Jean Tell, the wife of Frederick Fradkin, concertmaster 
of the Capitol Theater, has been engaged by A. H. Wood 
for his new play, “The Child of Love.” 

Rehearsals have begun for Eleanor Painter’s new oper- 
etta, “The Lady of Ermine.” 

The Equity Players, Inc., a newly formed organization, 
will produce for its first offering of the season, “Malva- 
loca,” a Spanish play by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quin- 
tero. Jane Cowl will be one of the leading stars. It will 
be produced at the Forty-Eighth Street Theater later in 
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MME, LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


Mme. Sherwood-Newkirk Leaves on Vacation 


After a busy teaching session this summer, Lillian Sher- 
wood-Newkirk left on August 22 for a month’s tour in her 
automobile, returning on September 25 to reopen her stu- 
dios. Many of Mme. Newkirk’s pupils are singing with 
much favor. Isabel Slauson-Bibben, who has studied with 
her for seven years, is the soprano of the Stamford (Conn.) 
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ISABEL SLAUSON-BIBBEN 


Presbyterian Church, and was scheduled with Clayton 
Hotchkiss to give a very fine radio program on the evening 
of August 30 at Newark, N. J. Another of Mme. New- 
kirk’s pupils, Freda Williams, sang at Newark last month, 
and Ruth Bowman, a very young singer of seventeen, is 
singing every Sunday during her vacation at various 
churches, her own position being as soloist with the Bay 
Ridge Congregational Church. 





the season. Augustin Duncan will be director-general. 

Herbert Sisson, one of the organists of the Strand 
Theater, has returned after a year in Europe. 

A play which opened here a couple of weeks ago, “Man- 
hattan,” will be moved to the Nora Bayes Theater this week, 
and the name changed to “East Side, West Side.” 

The new Winter Garden “Passing Show of 1922” will 
open shortly. 





CURRENT NEW YORK MUSICAL 
ATTRACTIONS 





“BETTER TIMES,” Hippodrome. 

“BLOSSOM TIME,” Ambassador Theater. 
“CHAUVE-SOURIS,” Century Roof. 

“DAFFY DILL,” Apollo. 

“MUSIC BOX REVUE,” Music Box. 

“MOLLY DARLING,” Liberty Theater. 

GEORGE WHITE’S “SCANDALS,” Globe Theater. 
“SPICES OF 1922,” Winter Garden. 

“SUE DEAR,” Times Square Theater. 

“THE GINGHAM GIRL,” Earl! Carroll Theater. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


(Continued from page 35) 
numbers by a quintet with Lillian Hartom at the piano. 
Several quartet numbers were given by Mrs. Ernest Rice, 
soprano; Mrs. Minor, contralto; Lyle Arms, tenor, and 
Clark Siedhoff, bass, accompanied by Mrs. William Drever. 
Mrs. David Black and Mrs. Minor sang the duet from 
“Norma.” 

One musical program was given by the D. A. R., which 
introduced three members of the faculty of the Olivet 
College Conservatory of Music—Pedro Paz. violinist; 
Helen Marting, soprano, and Helen Birch, pianist. 

The Woman's Club devoted one afternoon to a musicale, 
presenting two artists from the Battle Creek Conservatory 
of Music, Ethel Markham, pianist, and Marie Rice, so- 
prano. .G.M. 





NEW PRODUCTION MUSIC 








“Sue, Dear” 


Among the new productions to arrive the first of the 
season was a musical comedy entitled “Sue, Dear.” The 
book is by Bide Dudley and C. S. Montanye, and the lyrics 
by Frank H. Grey and Bide Dudley. It is the musical score 
that has constituted most of the success of “Sue, Dear.” 
Frank H. Grey, a very well known song writer, has given 
some very tuneful melodies to the score. In the first act 
the “hit” song is “Smile and Forget,” an unusually tuneful 
melody which could easily be used as a concert song. In 
looking over the printed score the superiority of Mr. Grey's 
music is evident by the construction and true musician 
ship. 

Another song, “Lady Lingerie,” was obviously out of 
place in a production of this calibre, and the number was 
withdrawn from the first act. The next best melody is 
found in the song, “My Little Full Blown Rose.” In many 
respects it is a better number than “Smile and Forget,” al 
though it is not likely to prove as popular. “Love's Cor 
poration” is a well constructed duet, with a predominating 
melody, but it lacks the beauty of the other two. This is 
followed by a second duet, entitled “Lover's ‘Lane with 
You,” which has many commendable features. The song, 
however, which will perhaps outlive them all, is the auda 
cious “jazzing” of the well known “Samson and Delilah” 
music; it is called “That Samson and Delilah Melody.” 
It's a clever bit of composition and perhaps there is no 
song of the operatic repertory so well known as the famous 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” 

“Sue, Dear” is in its second month at the Times Square 
Theater, and the indications are that it will continue well 
on into the season, Leo Feist is the publisher. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 








OPPORTUNITIES 





BERKSHIRES—Eight miles trom Great 
Barrington, Mass. A refined family will 
accommodate musician; practicing no ob- 
jection. Table supplied from garden; 
fresh eggs, milk, etc. Phone Morning- 
side 5120, Apartment 33, New York City. 





THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New 
York announce the opening on August 
10th of two new houses, 11 and 15 East 
92nd Street. Situated in a most conserva- 
tive section, having entire floors, and single 
resident studios of exceptional elegance 
and inviting qualities. This new address 
will appeal to teachers having clienteles, 


or to artists wishing a quiet and superior 
environment. Leases for not less than a 
three-year period may be secured. Sev- 


eral vacancies at the other po neo 

studios, with or without private baths. 
Maid service available. Intelligent hall 
and telephone service. The Vanderbilt 
Studios are located at 125 East 37th 
Street (N. E. cor. Lex Avenue) 
37-39-41 West 
Avenue), 11 and 15 East Street 
(near tral Park). Apply for all ad- 
‘dresses to main office at 41 West Ninth 
Street. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. Mrs. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 





STUDIO WANTED—Furnished or un- 
furnished, in convenient location, for 
teaching only during the day. Permanent. 
Willing to pay about sixty a month. 
Write particulars to “S. D.,” care 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, 
can be secured for part time by day or 
hours. Central location. Address “L. M. 
G.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





ington .. 
Ninth Street (near Fifth 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 


is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 
for next season is practically filled and 
the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 
because of ill health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
rier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| 





MASON & HAMLIN PARLOR GRAND 
for sale. Ebony; rich, resonant tone. 
Used 20 minutes daily for only six 
months. Easy terms, substantial reduction. 
Call at Dr. Taylor-Bell’s, 301 West 24th 
Street, New York. Phone Watkins 7020. 


STUDIO TO LET PART TIME, situated 
Fifty-ninth Street, Park and Madison 
Avenues, New York City. New Stein- 
way Grand, Rates $30.00 per month for 
three half days a week. Address “K. 
. F.”, care of Musicar Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or Telephone 
Plaza 4490, Apartment 27. 





WANTED—Studio desired in New York 


City by Teacher of Voice. Will rent one 
day and evening a week. Must be com- 
modious and of necessary size for student 
recitals. Centrally located; attractively 
appointed; conveniences and improve- 
ments. Address “R. R. J.”, care of Must- 
cat Courter, 437: Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





LADY who has lived abroad many years 
would chaperon two or three girls wishing 
to spend year in Berlin studying. Music 
students preferred. Address “S. W. K.,” 


care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. 





WANTED—Salesman, by large music pub- 
lishing house. Must be alert and possess 
initiative. Good opportunity. State sal 
ary and experience. Address “N. D. A.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. 


WANTED—Music clerk, by publishing 
house. Must have knowledge of foreign 
editions, particularly violin. Good oppor 
tunity. Communications strictly confiden 
tial. Address “J.O.J.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION | 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








A YEAR’S PROSPECTUS 


Planning the Work for the Coming School Year with a View to Applying Broader Principles of Education to the Subject 
of School Music 


It has often been said that seventy-five per cent. of suc- 

s in supervision of school music is due to the personality 
f the teacher. This is in a great measure true, because 
personality is, after all, that element which makes for lead- 

\ip and inspiration in work. The teacher of music must 
ilive to every situation which has to do with the welfare 
the school as well as the subject of music itself. 

While personality plays a large part in the success of a 
supervisor, it must not be forgotten that practical organ- 
ization and administration are necessary for the successful 
accomplishment of good work. Training schools for teach- 
( should emphasize this fact, because a knowledge of 
chool management helps the supervisor to cor-ordinate 
his work properly with that of the school, and until a thor- 
uugh understanding of the principles of school organization 

accomplished by the supervisor, there is bound to be a 
ertain amount of conflict. 


MetHopicat Famures, 


As we have often pointed out, one of the greatest weak- 
in the training of supervisors is to develop the idea 
of method, rather than of general content. A great many 
young men and women with only a natural inclination 
toward music take up the subject of supervision and apply 
themselves diligently to the mastery of a certain type of 
instruction. When they go out into the field to work they 
find themselves laboring under the worst kind of limitations. 
It may never occur to them that the type of instruction 
which they are trained to give is not only unfit for the 
particular locality into which they are placed, but is also 
decidedly unpopular with the teachers and pupils. Many 
supervisors have failed because their training was not elas- 
tic enough to make the “punishment fit the crime.” These 
people are known as methodica! failures. It has been our 
experience that a real musician will be able to adapt him- 
self to all school needs. Where conditions exist similar to 
the above the first thing that the young supervisor must do 
is to forget his training and begin all over again with an 
idea of being able to radiate music and to make it a real, live 
and convincing subject. 


Broaper Lines or MusiciansHyp. 

To accomplish this task it is necessary for the super- 
visor to be a thorough musician. This does not imply 
marked virtuosity as a pianist or a vocalist or a violinist, 
but it means a thorough sympathy and understanding of 
music, with a fair degree of skill in its performance. Too 
many supervisors lack this power and must depend upon 
others to provide the musical accompaniment for general 
chorus singing or other school performances. This is a 
woeful weakness, and is the first tragedy to be corrected. 
It also means a thorough knowledge of music from all its 
angles. It is an unfortunate fact that a great many super- 
visors derive their musical literature from school text 
books and know practically nothing of the great musical 
world at large. ne of the most delightful ways of self 
improvement is to take a volume of Beethoven's sonatas, 
Chopin's nocturnes, etc., play them as well as you can, 
and then close the volume and devote a few hours to origi- 
nal invention along similar lines. This method of educa- 
tion will awaken in the student a power which perhaps has 
been latent, and which the supervisor probably thought 
never existed. 


nesses 


Music 1n THE CoMMUNITY. 

The articulation of school music with the music of the 
community is one of the most attractive forms of school 
music development. As Mr. Giddings has so frankly stated, 
if you believe in yourself come to the front and tell every- 
body that you believe in your work. And the best proof 
of that belief is the fact that we have the courage to come 
forward and show the community what we are doing. 

The school should aid the community choruses in every 
practical way, and inversely it is up to the community to 
support financially the school propaganda, 


Necessity ror Derrnite Pian, 

The fact that school maragement is such an important 
feature makes it necessary for the young supervisor to 
know how schools are organized and managed, The control 


; SUMMY’S CORNER 


PIANO PIECES 
By LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Are always a valuable contribution to the repertoire of the 
earnest music student. 











CAPRICE 


Just published in the form of studies but so “musical” as 
also to be delightful program pieces 
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of a class through interest is the practical way of maintain- 
ing what we call mental discipline, because without it there 
can be no learning. The planning of work means that the 
supervisor must sttidy the possibilities of each class teacher, 
and give her the work to do which she can successfuly ac- 
complish, It is not fair to impose a general plan upon all 
teachers, because it only means neglect in the beginning and 
failure in the end. Therefore, a supervisor must devote his 
or her attention to studying the weaknesses and strength of 
class teachers in terms of the following : 

1, Has this teacher the musical capacity to do the work? 

2. Has she enough musical feeling to convey the message suc- 
cessfully? 

3. Is her technical knowledge sufficient to carry on the grade of 
work so necessary to a complete analysis of a Cours: of Study? 

These are the things which make for success in school 
management. A supervisor who has ability to perform the 
above is the one who then becomes the focal point from 
which musical inspiration emanates and radiates, and - in 
planning a year’s work the main thought underlying and 
directing the service in teaching music must be: give the 
best music which it is possible for you to give. 


Musica. ActTIvITIES. 


In addition to the general school work, there are so many 
beautiful things in music which can occupy the time of 
teachers and pupils that we almost hesitate to make an 
enumeration. First, we have the elementary and high 
school orchestras; second, the glee clubs of both primary 
and secondary schools; third, the music appreciation and 
the memory contests; fourth, the current events’ clubs in 
music, etc. It is safe to say that these activities, plus the 
desire on the part of high school pupils to elect music, do 
more for the development of a community than almost any 
other department of school work. We have reached the 
point where music is an important part of every community, 
and without it the community is a poor place in which to 
live. 


SPAIN’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 7) 


Barcelona has also two orchestras: the Symphonical Or- 
chestra, conducted by Lamotte de Grignon, and the Casals’ 
Orchestra, conducted by the cellist, Casals. At the last 
concert appeared as guest Alfred Casella, who conducted 
some of his own works; the French pianist, Alfred Cortot, 
was the soloist. We have also been interested in two 
fine concerts which offered trios and sonatas presented by 
Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, who interpreted masterfully 
trios and sonatas of Beethoven, Brahms and Schumann. 

The Orfeo Catala, which is one of the greatest choral 
societies in the world (conducted by Luis Millet), has 
again offered the audition of Bach’s “St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion.” In Madrid the association of musical culture pre- 
sented the Wendling’s String-Quartetto from Stuttgart and 
the Budapester String-Quartetto. Both are classified in the 
very first ranks. Thibaud played also with the Spanish 
pianist Tomas Teran and the Modern Society of Wind- 
Instruments from Paris. 

In the Daniel’s concerts have appeared Emil Sauer, Ar- 
thur Rubinstein, the eminent Russian pianist, Alexandre 
Brailoysky, and the young Polish violinist, Paul Kochansky, 
who reached a great success, since he.has not been in 
Spain the last fifteen years. The young Spanish cellist, Juan 
Casadé6, also had as much success as his teacher. 

The Philharmonical Society had the Ukrainian Chorus, 
the great pianist, Alfred Cortot, the singers Madame Ninon 
Vallin and Sigrid Hoffmann Onegin, the Quintetto Rossé 
(his son Alfred as pianist) and Edward Risler with 
Madame Magda Tragaferro, who played works for two 
pianos of Mozart, Schumann and Saint-Saéns. Most of these 
artists played in different Spanish province towns, as we 
have musical societies not only in important cities but also 
in small towns, such as Avila and Burgos, which have 
about 15,000 inhabitants. These are the most important 
musical events that we have had in Spain during the last 
season. . 

Now during the summer the center of musical activity 
is concentrated in §S. Sebastian, where are playing the 
two Madrid orchestras: the “Sinfonica” with Arbos in 
the Casino, and the “Filarménica” under the direction of 
Perez Casas in the new Kursaal; both offer two important 
concerts every week. The artists engaged are the well 
known pianist, Harold Bauer; the noted Russian pianist, 
Alexander Borowsky; the Spaniards, Ricardo Vifiés 
José Iturbe; the violinists Bordas and Carlos Cedano ; 
Madame Suggia and Gaspar Cassad6, cellists; the singers, 
Madame Gills Croiza and Madame Vera Janacopulus. 

A great part of the musical development in Spain is 
due to the managerial establishment, “Sociedad Musical 
Daniel,” which is presided over by Ernesto Quesada, prin- 
cipal proprietor of the South-American “Empresa Quesada 
y Grassi,” which is in Buenos Aires (Argentina). 

E. Lépez-CuAvez. 
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Marie Mikova’s Art Admired 
On August 5, Marie Mikova, concert pianist, terminated 
her work at the summer session of the Universi of Cali- 
fornia. In addition to her own recitals there and the joint 
ones with Sascha Jacobinoff, these two artists were assisted 
by Willem Déhé, cellist of the San Francisco Symphony 
c 


chestra, in two trio concerts which met with great suc- 


ess. 
At the sonata recitals, Miss Mikova, together with Mr. 

Jacobinoff, played the following sonatas: Beethoven’s A 

major, G major by Grieg, and César Franck’s. 

The Oakland Tribune of July 16 last commented as fol- 

ows: 


An _ eveni 


of flawless delight for lovers of chamber music was 
afforded at 


heeler Hall at the University of California, Thurs- 

arie Mikova, pianist; Jacobinoff, violinist, and 

, cellist. Known to us as indivituals before, they 

formed a trio which will find much welcome as long as it remains 
in our midst. All three are sterling artists, 

Miss Mikova p an lent ¢ 
tone and soos abilities in phrasin, 
many rippling passages of Schubert's 
piano a dazzling series of thrills. 

The same paper on July 30 said: 

Renewed hearing of Marie Mikova, Russian pianist, who is a 
member of the summer session faculty at the University of Cali- 
fornia, confirms the impression formerly gained of her as a capable, 
talented and intelligent artist. Her program in Wheeler Hall, 
Thursday evening, held many delights, and that part of the audience 
already not prejudiced in her favor joined the majority before the 
evening was over. The dominance of modern numbers in the pro- 
gram made it unusual. Two bits by Goossens, brimming with 
prot uerie, were jolly to hear, A berceuse, “For a Sick Child,” 
by Suk, was unusual enough to command a variety of opinions as 
to its worth, Debussy’s “Children’s Corners,” containing the ex- 
gone “The Snow Is a ” was an opening group which Miss 

ikova played delightfully. he Beethoven pos in was amon 
the most meritorious of her offerings, executed with power an 
subtlety alike. Her playing of the eleventh rhapsody almost removed 
my habitual doubts of feminine ability to interpret Liszt. 


end 


, beautiful singin 
and interpretaion. Thr 
flat trio she drew from the 





Press Praises Phillip Gordon’s Playing 


The following are a few of the many praiseworthy press 
comments received by Phillip Gordon, the pianist, during 
his recent tour: 


His mastery of the piano was well exemplified in the earlier 
numbers, the “Sonata Appassionata” of Beethoven and Liapounoff’s 
“Etude Lesglinka.” Passing to the Liszt “Etude Transcendent,” 
Mr. Gordon quickly aroused the enthusiasm of his audience. Here 
was one composer, it soon ame apparent, whose works carried to 
him an absorbing message; one interpreted with fine imagination and 
studious care. This impression was confirmed immediately after- 
ward by the Tarantella, which was rendered with such brilliance 
and beauty of tone as to bring much applause from the thoroughly 
appreciative audience. The “Tannhauser” overture, concluding num- 
ber on the program, was another Liszt triumph, paved with stu- 
dious attention to detail and fine interpretation. r. Gordon was 
at his technical best in the rendition of the Paganini-Liszt “La 
Campanella” which he played as an encore with fire and brilliance. 
—Times Picayune, New Orleans, 


_Mr. Gordon last night made a deep impression by his many 
pianistic virtues. His touch is unfailingly beautiful; he has virilit 
in his playing and keen musical feeling. His technic is splendid, 
and few pastes could give a more electrifying performance of the 
Liszt twelfth rhapsody, or “La Campanella,” granted as an encore 
after persistent and vehement applause.—Buffalo Express, 


Mr. Gordon’s numbers were well chosen and displayed the al- 
most impeccable technic and artistic temperament of the performer. 
—Dallas Herald. 


Gordon’s playing is a tremendous display of skill, of genius and 
careful training. His finger work is unblemished, his wrist action 
perfect, and his enthusiasm and endurance spell binding. When he 
pave he instantly brings his hearers to him.—The Oklahoma, Okla- 
oma City, Okla. 


Columbus music lovers who attended Phillip Gordon's recital last 
evening received 2 treat. Mr. Gordon plays with a big sweeping 
style that reminds one of the days of Paderewski.—The Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Hurlbut Pupil to Head Vocal Department 


Myrtle Hale Treadwell, soprano pupil of Harold Hurl- 
but, the De Reszke disciple, after her successful recital at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Studios, left New York for 
the West to fill the position of head of the vocal department 
of the Idaho State Normal School at Lewiston. 

In various parts of the country certified pupils of Harold 
Hurlbut are finding great interest shown by their students 
in the technic taught by Mr. Hurlbut. In the case of Mrs. 
Treadwell, the rules of the Idaho State Normal School 
limit her teaching to a stated number of hours a week, and 
a number of disappointed students are learning that these 
hours are already -entirely applied for. 


Cox’s Songs Broadcasted 


“Aspiration” and “To a Hilltop,” by Ralph Cox, have 
proven to be two very popular song numbers on the radio 
this summer. ag ig Sylva recently broadcasted his 
“Somebody Loves Me” in Los Angeles from the Times’ 
outside radio station, “the first time in history that an opera 
singer has sung in the open air to an audience of approxi- 
mately 200,000 people.” 

Quoting from the Los Angeles Times of July 13 last: 
“*The Habanera’ from ‘Carmen,’ by Bizet, ‘All for You,’ by 
Martin, and ‘Somebody Loves Me,’ by Cox, her three num- 
bers, all had special meaning. If one might be allowed to 
paraphrase a bit, the ‘Habanera’ was sung for all of you, 
and it is certain that thousands of ‘somebodies’ loved her 
for the glorious songs she gave to them.” 


Adelaide Fischer Has Not Been Idle 


Adelaide Fischer is summering at Lake Bonaparte, N. Y., 
where she has improved the shining hours of leisure by 
adding five new choral works to her repertory, thus bring- 
ing her list of prepared soprano roles up to fifteen in readi- 
ness for oratorio performance next season. 


Friedman Enjoys a Rest 


Ignaz Friedman, the piano virtuoso, is now at Alt-Aussee, 
in Austria, taking a needed rest after strenuous tours 
in Holland, Spain, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919) 
The Autopianc Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sins— 


You are certainly to be gg on veut 
splendid achievement in the uction of 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest ohupere 
I have ever played. 

It is so exqui <a 3 beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can pre! 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


a: 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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